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ÀA FAINT dawn of hope might be excited in 
A.D. 1492. the mind of Ferdinand by the expe- 

1516. dition of Columbus; but, from the 
fplendid profpect of new and golden regions, his 
attention was foon recalled to the domeftic cares ` 
of government ; and to extend the regal autho- 
rity, and diminifh the influence of his nobles, 
were the immediate objects of his policy. 

Above all the Barons of Europe, thofe of 
Spain were diftinguifhed for independence of 
fpirit and haughtinefs of deportment: they had 
oppofed with vigour and vigilance every meafure 
of their kings which invaded their dignity, or 
tended to abridge their power. Even in their or- 
dinary intercourfe with their monarchs they pre- 
ferved fuch a confcioufnefs of their rank, that 
the nobles of the firft order claimed it as a privi- 
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lege to be covered in the royal prefence, and ap- 
proached their fovereigns rather as equals than as 
fubjects. But Ferdinand had derived no incon- 
fiderable acceffion of ftrength by uniting the 
grand mafterfhips of St. James, Calatrava, and 
Alacantara, with the crown; his reputation had 
been eftablitfhed by the fuccefs of the Moorith war; 
and his plans were fupported by a more ample re- 
venue, and conducted with fuperior fagacity to 
thofe of his predeceffors. The regulations that 
he ventured to introduce were gradual, and dif- 
guifed beneath the plaufible pretence of the pub- 
lic welfare: he might fometimes employ force, 
but it was more frequently in confequence of de- 
crees obtained in the courts of law, that he wrefted 
from bis grandees a great part of the lands which 
had been granted them by the inconfiderate boun- 
ty of former monarchs, particularly during the 
feeble and profufe reign of his immediate prede- 
ceffor Henry the Fourth. Each refumption was 
the fource of fome new intrigue, and each intrigue 
was punifhed by confifcation; illuitrious Birth 
was no longer a claim to the conduct of public 
affairs; and the nobles, who had fo long engrof- 
fed every public truft, beheld themfelves by de- 
grees excluded from the councils and confidence 
of their fovereign. The latter often tranfacted 
bufinefs of the greateft confequence without con- 
fulting them.: he placed in ftations of the higheft 
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importance new men, folely attached to his in- 
tereft: he introduced into his court a degree of 
ftate and dignity, before unknown: he taught 
his nobles to approach their fovereign with more 
ceremony: and by flow fteps ereted himfelf into 
the objcét of their refpect and deference. 

The regulations Ferdinand had eftablithed in 
his own kingdom enabled him to a&t with greater 
energy againft his neighbours ; Louis the Eleventh 
was no more, and the fceptre of France had de- 
volved on his fon Charles the Eighth. That mo- 
narch, by his marriage with Anne, the daughtet 
and keirefs of the Duke of Brittany, had acquit: 
ed an important addition to his dominions; young 
and ardent, he was ambitious of the fame of 4 
conqueror; and Italy was the deftined theatre gf 
his martial enterprifes; he had cherifhed the 
claim of the houfe of Anjou to Naples, and he 
was invited to affert it in arms, by Ludovico 
Sforza, furnamed the Moor, who meditated the 
depofition of his nephew Galeazzo, and the ufur- 
pation of the dutchy of Milan. So daring a 
crime, he was confcious, muft excite againft him 
a combination of the Italian powers, who would 
arm in fupport of the injured prince: to fecure 
himfelf a protector amidft the general odium, he 
negociated with the King of France; the in- 
tegrity of Charles was not proof againft the 
rich temptation; he languifhed for trans-alpine 
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conquefts; and he was allured by the hopes of 
the kingdom of Naples to fan&ion the treafon 
and fupport she traitor he muft have abhorred. 
To fecure the neutrality of the other ‘powers 
of Europe was the firt object of the French 
councils: Maximilian King of the Romans, who 
had been the rival of Charles for the hand of 
Anne of Brittany, was gratified by the cefion of 
part of Artois: Henry the Seventh, who, after a 
long feries of unnatural murders and bloody revo- 
lutions, had feated himfelf on the throne of Eng- 
land, and by his marriage united the Houfes of 
York and Lancafter, was the flave of avarice; 
and the fum of feven hundred and forty-five 
thoufand crowns purchafed his acquiefcence.— 
The demands of Ferdinand were not fo eafily fa- 
tisfied ; the injuftice with which Rouffillon and 
Cerdagne had been detained by France were deep- 
ly impreffed on his mind; and he was intent on 
improving the firt favourable opportunity to re- 
cover them; but cautious and crafty, he prefer- 
red the arts of negociation to arms; he intrigued 
with Henry and Maximilian; alarmed the court 
of France by his hoftile preparations ; and, with- 
out drawing his fword, obtained what he could 
fcarce have expected from a bloody and expen- 
five war; Roufiillon and Cerdagne were reftored ; 


and Ferdinand entered Perpignan in triumph. 
| B 3 Thefe 
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Thefe important conceffions had been made by 
Charles with a view of new acquifitions, and the 
hope of diftant but fplendid conquefts. Fond 
of pieafure, but eafily inflamed with the love of 
glory, he alternately facrificed to both. He quit- 
ted the delights of Paris to difplay his valour in 
the field; and accompanied by the chivalry of 
France, and at the head of twenty thoufand foldiers 
who participated the ardour of their royal leader, 
he traverfed the Alps and Apennines; fnatched a 
fhort repofe at Turin; and at Vigavano conferred 
with Ludovico Sforza, who had ufurped the 
dutchy of Milan ; and who relieved the diftrefs, 
and confirmed his alliance with the French, by 
the opportune fupply of a confiderable fum of 
money. 

Regardlefs of the rigour of the feafon, Charles 
purfued, through the depth of the winter, his 
rapid and victorious courfe from the banks of the 
Teffin towards Naples. The Italians, long undif- 
turbed by any foreign invafion, prefumed not to 
oppofe his progrefs. The valour of the French 
appeared irrefiftible, and the fole obftacles they 
encountered were thofe of nature. The Floren- 
tines, who {till afpired to freedom, on the ap- 
proach of Charles, expelled Pietro de Medicis, and 
received the King of France in triumph. Clad in 
complete armour, mounted on horfeback, his lance 
couched, and his vizor lowered, he entered Flo- 
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rence as a conqueror. Pifa and Sienna hailed 
him as their deliverer. His moft implacable ad- 
verfary Pope Alexander the Sixth liftened to the 
tidings of his fuccefs with terror; he haftily re- 
tired to the Caftle of St. Angelo, and comman- 
ded the gates of the city to be thrown open to 
the victor; but Charles rejected the counfels of 
his courtiers, who advifed him to depofe the tur- 
bulent Alexander, and fill the Apoftolic chair 
with a more holy fucceffor; and, after extorting 
from the Roman pontiff a folemn inveftiture of 
Naples, and his natural fon Cefar Borgia as an 
hoftage for his fincerity, the King of France con- 
tinued his triumphant march. 

The very news of his preparations had diffuf- 
ed confternation throughout Naples; and, if we 
may credit the hiftorians of the age, the panic 
was immediately fatal to the life of Ferdinand : 
he was fucceeded by his fon Alfonfo, who in 
former difficulties, had merited the character of 
an active and warlike, though tyrannic, prince; 
he now for ever ftained his reputation by the moft _ 
bafe and unmanly defertion of the duties of a 
fovereign. While the French were yet at the 
diftance of fixty leagues, he refigned his {ceptre 
to his fon Ferdinand the Second, and embarked 
for Meffina, where he foon after ended his days 
in a convent. With greater conftancy than his fa- 


ther, Ferdinand braved the dangers which impen- 
B4 ded 
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ded over him; he boldly oppofed himfelf to the 
torrent, was defeated in battle, and compelled 
to fly for fafety to the neighbouring Ifle of Ifchia, 
Naples inftantly fubmitted to the victor; and, of 
the whole kingdom, Brindifi, Reggio, and Galli- 
poli, alone withftood his arms. 

The fplendid and rapid pregrefs of Charles 
had awakened the jealoufy of the King of Spain: 
he was fenfible that a youthful conqueror, whofe 
prefumption was inflamed by the facility with 
which he had over-run the Jtalian ftates, would 
not long acquiefce under the reftitution of Rouf- 
fillon and Cerdagne; and he was confcious that 
the latter would be beft defended by re-kindling 
the flames of war in Italy. He eafily revived the 
refentments of Maximilian: he was readily join- 
ed by Sforza, who was enraged at an attempt 
that had been made by the Duke of Orleans on 
the city of Novara; and Alexander the Sixth, 
and the republic of Venice acceded with alacrity 
to a league which profeffed to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Italy. While Charles wafted the hours - 
at Naples in feafts and tournaments, or fondly 
meditated the attack of Conftantinople, and the 
fubverfion of the Ottoman empire, his pleafures 
and vifionary trophies were clouded by the unex- 
pected intelligence of the confederacy that had 
been formed againft him. An hafty retreat was 
all that remained, and even that {eemed intercep- 

ted 
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ted by an Italian army of thirty thoufand men, ` 


which had been affembled with diligence and fi- 


lence: with fcarce nine thoufand veterans the 


King of France-traverfed the Alps, while the al- 
lies declined engaging in thofe mountains, and 
awaited him in an open plain, near'the village of 
Fornova, at a {mall diftance from Placentia. The 
courage of the French inflamed by the prefence 
and example of their prince, burft through every 
obftacle; Charles was the firt who charged the 
enemy; in the action he was expofed to imminent 
danger, and extricated himfelt by his perfonal 
valour, and the goodnefs of his horfe. The Ita- 
lians fled before the ardour of the youthful mo- 
natch, whofe inferior numbers allowed him not to 
improve his victory, and who was content to reach 
in fecurity his own dominions. 

On the retreat of Charles, the fugitive Ferdi- 
nand abandoned the rock of Ifchia, and unfurled 
again his ftandard in Naples; he was fupported 
by the troops of Spain commanded by Gonfalvo de 
Cordova, whofe fkill in war juftly entitled him to 
the furname of the Great Captain ; yet his firft enter- 
prife in Italy was far from aufpicious of his future 
glory ; and, in an attempt to relieve Seminera, he 
was encountered and defeated by a detachment of 
the French under the Conftable d’Aubigne ; the 
valour of the victors was only productive of emp- 
ty laurels; the army of Gonfalvo was joined by 
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frefh reinforcements from Spain; he refumed his 
afcendancy in Calabria, while Ferdinand was ad- 
mitted-into his former capital:of Naples, and 
prefied the citadel, which was defended by a 
French garrifon under the Duke de Montpenfier; 
the refiftance of the latter was gallant, but inef- 
fectual; famine obliged him to capitulate; Ca- | 
pua, Averfa, and Otranto, followed the example 
of Naples, and returned to their allegiance; yet 
Ferdinand was net permitted to behold the-com- 
plete recovery of his dominions; difeafe arrefted 
the career of his profperity ; he expired after a 
fhort illnefs ; and was fucceeded by,his uncle Fre- 
deric, who, in a tide of uninterrupted fuccefs, 
{wept away the few remaining garrifons of France 
which had ‘efcaped the arms of his predeceffor. 
The fame fuccefs that attended the banners of 
Spain in Calabria, accompanied them not every 
where. An attempt to penetrate on the fide of 
Rouffillon into France was repulfed, and the Spa- 
niards were compelled to retreat with difgrace; but, 
though the junction of fixteen thoufand Swifs had 
enabled Charles to dictate the terms of peace to 
Sforza, he found himfelf unequal to the imme- 
diate renewal of the war in Italy; the exhaufted 
ftrength of his fubjects demanded fome repofe ; 
his own ardour yielded to their weaknefs; he con- 
fented to propofe a truce, which was readily accep- 
ted: by l'erdinand, but was limited to a year, 
and 
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and that was affiduoufly employed in preparations 
to refrefh his Italian laurels. 

During the fufpenfion of hoftilities with France, 
Ferdinand did not futfer his fubje&ts to in- 
dulge in indolence; he was well aware that the 
haughty fpirits of the Nobles required action, 
and that the duties of a camp were moft likely to 
accuftom them to prompt obedience: the 
Moors had been expelled from Spain, but from 
the oppofite coaft of Africa the enfigns of Ma- 
homet feemed to infult the forbearance of the 
Chriftians : . after a long war between the Kings of 
Fez and Tremeczen for the city of Melilla, they 
had mutually agreed to withdraw the inhabitants, 
and to leave it the defolate boundary of their re- 
{pective territories. The moment of enterprife did 
not efcape the vigilance of Ferdinand; five thou- 
fand felect troops were filently embarked under 
the conduct of the Duke de Medina Sidonia; 
they landed unobferved on the African fhore; en- 
tered Melilla, and foon fecured it by their skill 
and labour againft the defultory attacks of the 
infidels. l 

It was at this juncture when the fagacity of Fer- 
dinand had rapidly advanced the glory of Spain, 
that the Roman ponuff was defirous of teftifying 
his regard to a prince, who had afferted the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and delivered the Roman fee 
from the control of France, The title of Chrif- 
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sian Majefty had been proftituted tothe crafty and 
fanguinary Louis the Eleventh by the predeceffors | 
ef Alexander the Sixth ; and the latter might with 
greater juftice impart the diftinction of Catholic toa 
Monarch under whofe reign the difciples of Maho- _ 
met had been expelled from Spain : Ferdinand ac- 
cepted the facred mark of pontifical approbation, 
and tran{mitted it to his fucceffors; yet it is proba- 
blethat his meafures were but little influenced by re- 
ligion; and the perfecution of the Jews affords the 
fingle inftance in which the wary. politician feems 
to have betrayed the principles of a narrow bigot. 

But the domeftic felicity of Ferdinand and Ifa- ` 
bella kept not pace with the public profperity : 
their eldeft daughter, of the fame name with her 
mother, after being married to the heir of the 
crown of Portugal, returned foon a widow to 
her father’s court: fhe was relunctantly prevailed 
upon to plight her faith at the altar a fecond time, 
and with the hand of Emanuel, the kinfman of 
her late confort, fhe received the crown of Por- 
tugal. But the mirth of the nuptial feat was ine 
terrupted by the melancholy tidings of the pre- 
mature death of the Prince of Afturias, the only 
fon of the King and Queen of Spain, and whofe 
@pening virtues afforded the faireft profpect of 
future happinefs to his country: the tears of his 
parents were fcarcely fufpended, when they were 
ealled forth again by the untimely fate of the 
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Queen of Portugal, who expired in child-birth 
at Toledo: fhe left a feeble infant, of the name 
of Michael, born only to fwell the long lift of | 
domeftic calamities, and whofe deceafe a few 
months after devolved the fucceffion to the crowns 
of Caftille and Arragon on his aunt Joanna, who 
had lately efpoufed the Archduke Philip, fon to 
Maximilian the Emperor of Germany. 

It was to the peculiar vengeance of heaven 
that the fuperftition of the age afcribed the deaths 
which had involved in continual mourning the 
houfe of Ferdinand; nor were a credulous peo- 
ple long fruttlefsly employed in tracing in‘ the 
counfels of that monarch the guile which had ex- 
pofed him to the divme indignation : Charles the 
Eighth, while he yet meditated a fecond irrup- 
tion into Italy, had expired at Amboife; and 
Louis the Twelfth, who with his crown inherited 
in part his defigns, had entered the Milanefe, and 
ftripped the treacherous Sforza of his dominions. 
The rapid fuccefs with which he had terminated 
one expedition inflamed him with the defire of 
embarking in another; the opulence and weak- 
nefs of the kingdom of Naples tempted his ambi- 
tion; he negociated a fecret league with Ferdi- 
nand; and the divifion of Naples was the object 
of their confederacy. The Roman pontiff forti- . 
fied by his name the unjuft enterprife; but his 
holy fanétion could not reconcile it to the multi- 
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tude: the generous Spaniards execrated the bafe- 
nefs of their fovereign, and beheld the hand of 
heaven in. the untimely deftruction of his race; 
yet.the event of the war feemed to juftify the 
meafures of Ferdinand, and the confummate fkill 
and addrefs of the Great Captain foon reduced 
the provinces of Apulia and Calabria which had 
_ been allotted to Spain. Tarento alone prefumed 
to oppofe his victorious career : confiding in the 
ftrength of their walls the inhabitants were ftill 
farther animated by the prefence of the eldeft fon 
of their fovereign, who had fixed his laft retreat 
amongft them; but the count of Potenza, and 
Lionardo, a knight of Rhodes, to whofe care the 
royal youth was entrufted, defpairing of fuccour, 
confented to furrender Tarento if they were not 
relieved within four months: they demanded an 
oath, however, that the prince fhould be left at 
perfect liberty; and Gonfalvo, whofe military 
fame is ftained by the bafeft treachery and per- 
fidy, readily complied; he fwore on a confecrated 
hoft, and was admitted into Tarento; but he 
openly violated the facred obligation, and hefitated 
not to detain the prince as his prifoner; as fuch 
he was conveyed to Spain, and, though treated 
with lenity, was for fifty years the captive of that 
court, till death extinguifhed in him the Arrago- 
nefe line of Neapolitan Kings. 

Frederic 
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Frederic himfelf, equally pufillanimous, or 
more unfortunate than his predeceffors, had, on 
the firft found of the trumpet, renounced the 
garb of royalty, and fought a tranfient fhelter on | 
the rock of Ifchia, which had fo often proved the 
afylum of his race; it was there he received the 
ungrateful intelligence of the fubmiffion of Ta- 
rento, and the captivity of his fon. Abandoned . 
by his own fubjects, and betrayed by the King of 
Spain, on whom he had relied, he preferred an open 
and generous enemy te a perfidious ally. He de- 
manded a fafe conduct into France, and threw 
himfelf on the well-known lenity of Louis; from 
the liberality of that monarch he obtained an 
honourable retreat in the dutchy of Anjou, with 
an annual ftipend of thirty thoufand crowns, which 
was continued to him by Louis Jong after the 
French were difpoffefled of their Neapolitan con- 
quefts. 

It was. not alone his new acquifitions beyond the 
Mediterranean that exercifed the vigilance of 
Ferdinand; Spain herfel frequired his unremitting 
attention; the wealth of the Moors was incapable 
of fatisfying the avarice of their governors, and 
defpair induced the former to erect the ftandard of 
revolt in the mountains of Alpuxarros; in the. 
name of Mahomet they invoked the affiftance of 
their African brethren; but, while their eyes were 
anxioufly fixed on the coaft of Barbary, they were 
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furprifed by the appearance of Ferdinand, whofe 
toilfome march had been filently conduéted 
through a country deemed impratticable, and who 
fuddenly ftood in arms before his rebellious fubjects. 
The former was defirous of avoiding the effufion 
of blood, the latter were incapable of effectual 
refiftance ; the caution of the firt, and the weak- 
nefs of the laft, were equally favourable to nego- 


ciation; the Moors, who were averfe to the Chrif- — 


tian government, were permitted to retire into 
Africa on the payment of ten piftoles for each fa- 
mily; and the fum of fixty thoufand piftoles, 
which Ferdinand received in confequence of this 
compromife, is a fufficient teftimony of the num- 
bers who quitted Spain, to fertilize by their induf- 
try the fandy plains of Fez and Morocco. 
Inconfiderable as this fum might appear in 
modern times, in the commencement of the fix- 
teeth century it was an object to the wealthieft 
fovereign of Europe, and was deemed a feafon- 
able fupply to the coffers of Spain. The voyage 
of Columbus had indeed been attended with fuc- 
cefs, and a new world had been difcovered acrofs 
the Atlantic Ocean, where the natives had either 
tamely fubmitted to the yoke, or had been crufhed 
“by the fkill and daring valour of the invaders; 
but the rich regions of Peru and Mexico were 
fti unknown; though the fertile foil of the If- 
lands of Cuba, Hifpaniola, and Jamaica, invited 


to 
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to agriculture, the gold that could be collected 
from the. inhabitants was not fufficient to defray 
the expences of the adventure; the inactivity of 
the Spaniards was increafed by the effect of the 
fultry climate; their fanguine hopes had fuggefted 
to them that the country they had difcovered was 
that of Ophir, from whence Solomon had import- 
ed thofe precious commodities which fuddenly 
diffufed fuch extraordinary riches throughout his 
kingdom; but when, inftead of the golden hai- 
veft which they had expected to reap without toil 
or pains, they found their profpect of wealth was 
remote as well as uncertain, and that it could not be 
attained but by the flow and perfevering efforts 
of induftry, the difappointment they had encoun- 
tered produced general difcontent; it was com- ` 
municated from the new colonies to Spain; it 
was afferted that the fatal enterprifes of Columbus 
would drain the kingdom of its wealth, and prove 
the grave of its people; and Ferdinand himfelf 
was difpofed to liften not only with a willing, but 
with a partial ear, to thefe infinuations, 

- Notwithftanding the flattering accounts which 
Columbus had given of the riches of America, the 
remittances from it had hitherto been fo fcanty as 
not to reimburfe the charges of the armaments. 
The glory of the difcovery, with the profpect of 
remote commercial advantages, were all that Spam 
had yet received in return for the efforts that fhe 
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had made. But time had already dimintfhed the 
firft fenfations of joy, which the difcovery of a 
new world occafioned, and fame alone was not 
an object to fatisfy the cold interefted mind of 
Ferdinand ; the nature of commerce was {ío little 
underftood, that whete immediate gain was not 
acquired, the hope of diftant benefit was totally 
difregarded. The King of Spain confidered the 
country on this account as having loft by the en- 
terprife, and imputed to the mifcondué or inca- 
pacity of Columbus that regions which were re- 
ported to abound in gold, had yielded nothing of 
value to their conquerors; even Ifabella, who 
had uniformly protected Columbus, was fhaken 
by the number and boldnefs of his accufers ;———_ 
Francis Bovedilla, a knight of Calatrava, was ap- 
pointed to repair to Hifpaniola with full power to 
inquire into the conduct of the admiral, and if 
' he fhould find the charge of mal-adminiftration 
proved, to fuperfede him, and affume the govern- 
ment of the Ifland. 

It was impoffible to efcape condemnation, when 
it was the intereft of the judge to pronounce guilty 
the perfon he was appointed to try. Without a 
hearing Columbus was loaded with chains, and hur- 
ried on board a fhip; all accufations, the moft im- 
probable as well as inconfiftent, were received; no 
informer, however infamous, was rejected, and the 
refult of the inqueft, no lefs indecent than partial, 
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was tranfmitted to Spain. Yet Ferdinand could 
not help blufhing when he was informed that Co- 
lumbus was brought home a prifoner and in chains ; 
he perceived what univerfal aftonifhment this event 


muft occafion, and what an impreffion to his dif- . 


advantage it muft make. All Europe he forefaw 
would be filled with indignation at this ungenerous 
requital of a man, who had performed actions 
worthy of the higheft recompenfe; and would 
exclaim againft the injuftice of the nation to which 
he had been fuch an eminent benefactor, as well 
as againft the ingratitude of the prince whofe 
reign he had rendered illuftrious. His repentance 
was confirmed by Ifabella, who refumed her for- 
mer favourable .fentiments. Anxious to efface 
the ftain which the injury might fix on their cha- 
raters, they inftantly iflued orders to fet Colum- 
bus at liberty, invited him to court, and remitted 
money to enable him to appear in a manner {uit- 
able to his rank. In the prefence of his fovereign 
he concealed not the emotions of injured integri- 
ty. Ina long difcourfe hevindicated his own con- 
dud, and difplayed the malevolence of his enemies. 
But, though his innocence was acknowledged, his 
wrongs were not redreffed ; Bovedilla was remov- 
ed, but Columbus was not reftored; his demand 
to be reinftated in his office of Viceroy over the 
countries he had difcovered, agreeable to the ori- 
ginal treaty, was eluded under various and frivo- 
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. fous pretexts; and; when at an advanced age, worn 


out with fatigue and broken with infirmities, with 
the ardour of youth he propofed to attempt a new 
paffage to the Eaft Indies, Ferdinand and Ifabella 
rather engaged in the fcheme to deliver their court 
from a man whofe claims their jealoufly fuffered 
them not to comply with, but whofe fervices de- 
cency allowed them not to neglect. Four fmall 
barks were only granted, the largeft of which did 
not exceed feventy tons; and nothing but a fpirit 
accuftomed to brave dangers, and to engage in the 
moft perilous undertakings, could have prompted 
him to enter on fo hazardous an enterprife with 

fo inadaquate a force. | 
The parfimony of Ferdinand on this occafion 
was not folely the refult of diftruft or his natural 
difpofition; he meditated already great defigns 
which could only be accomplifhed at a great ex- 
pence of blood and treafure. His convenient 
confcience abfolved him from every obligation 
which his intereft difapproved ; he had perfidioufly 
abandoned the King of Naples to acquire Apulia 
and Calabria, and he fcrupled not to violate his 
recent engagements with the French to wreft from 
them their fhare of the fpoil. The partiality of the 
Spanifh hiftorians has imputed the firt encroach- 
ment to the ambition and levity of France; but 
the acknowledged integrity of Louis the Twelfth 
refutes the calumny: and the rapacity of Ferdi- 
.: l nand, 
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nand, and the treachery of his celebrated Gene- 
ral Gonfalvo juftify the fufpicion that they were 
the agereffors. It was not until the latter had 
turned his arms againft their allies, that the French 
received orders to repel force by force; and their 
ardour was feconded by the difaffection of the 
Spanifh troops, which had been long left without 
{upplies: the Great Captain was reduced touretire 
before the Duke of Nemours; and within the 
walls of Berletta, an indigent and mutinous army, 
without ammunition or money, were neither in- 
clined nor incapable of long refifting their ene- 
mies; but, at the moment that the hand of Louis 
was ftretched out to grafp the entire kingdom of 
Naples, he was perfuaded to liften to the lan- 
guage of accommodation, and loft an opportu- 
nity which it was never in his power afterwards fo 
regain. 

On the death of the Queen of Portugal, the 
Arcduke Philip had, with his confort Joanna, 
been invited into Spain; and their fucceffion to 
the crowns of Caftille and Arragon had been ac- 
knowledged in an aflembly of the ftates. But 
ambition only had induced Philip to afcend the 
bed of Joanna, and no fooner had he fecured the 
object of his marriage than he was impatient to 
feparate from a wife whom he had never lov- 
ed: the ftate of affairs in Germany and the Low 
Countries was the pretence for his return; but 
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the real motive of it could not be concealed from 
the jealous eyes of Joanna, or the penetration of 
the Spaniards. Indifferent to the reproaches of 
the firft, and the murmurs of the laft, Philip 
' purfued his journey from Madrid through France, 
and at Lyons had an interview with Louis the 
Twelfth. The war which had arifen in Naples 
was the fubject of their conferences; and, in the’ 
name of his father-in-law, the Archduke fub- 
fcribed a treaty with the King of France. By 
the conditions of it Charles, the fon of Philip, was 
to receive in marriage Claude, the eldeft daughter 
of Louis; the two monarchs were bound to a 
ceffation of arms; the provinces originally ceded 
to each were confirmed; and the diftricts in difpute 
were to be-fequeftered into the hands of the Arch- 
duke. 

The ambaffadors of Ferdinand, who had accom- 
panied Philip, fwore to the punctual execution of 
the agreement ; the fentence of excommunication 
was denounced againft thofe who fhould infringe 
it; and it was officially announced to the Generals 
in Naples. The Duke of Nemours, confident of 
the fincerity of his fovereign, readily profeffed 
his acquiefcence, and retired with his army from 
the walls of Berletta ; but the crafty Gonfalvo, 
confcious of the congenial difpofition of his royal 
matter, affected to doubt the powers of the Arch- 
duke, and before he difmiffed his troops, pleaded 
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the propriety of his writing for more exprefs or- 
ders. 

It was at this moment that the fupplies which 
Ferdinand had filently prepared for the entire re- 
duction of Naples opportunely arrived: a con- 
fiderable fum of money, which had been extorted 
from the Moors, fatisfied the arrears and reftored 
the obedience of the army. And.at the fame 
time that Gonfalvo beheld his own forces fwelled 
by ten thoufand Germans, which had been dif- 
patched to his affiftance by Maximilian, he was 
informed that four thoufand French were already 
difbanded on the idea that the peace was conclu- 
ded, and that the Pope and the Venetians were 
ready to defert the alliance of Louis. He availed 
himfelf of the afcendancy he had acquired ; burft 
from the narrow bounds in which he had been 
confined ; and overfpread with his numerous de- 
tachments the country. In Calabria a confidera- 
ble body of the French under the Lord d’Aubig- 
ny were routed by Antonio de Leyva; the Duke 
of Nemours perceived with indignation the effects 


‘of his credulity, and endeavoured to efface them 


by his valour: in the plains of Cerignoles with 
fatal ardour he encountered his perfidious rival ; 
but neither the juftice of his caufe, the fidelity of 
his followers, nor his own daring example could 


-avail him againft the fuperior numbers and {kill of 


the Great Captain : he found a glorious death on 
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the field of battle; the greateft part of his army 
perifhed with him; and their fate fpread terror 
throughout Naples. The capital opened her gates 
to the victor; her influence extended to Capua. 
and Averfa; the wretched remnant of the French, . 
who, under d’Aubigny, had fought fhelter within 
the walls of Angetole, were in a few days reduced 
to capitulate, and confented to evacuate the coun- 
try; and, of the Neapolitan acquifitions of 
Louis, the ftrength of Gaieta alone refifted the 
tempeft. | 
In Savoy Philip was informed of the perfidy 
and fuccefs of his father-in-law. Jealous of his 
own honour he inftantly returned into France, and 
put himfelf into the power of Louis. At the 
fame time he difpatched meflengers to Ferdinand 
to remonftrate on the indelible infamy which muft 
for ever ftain his character if he countenanced 
the treachery of Gonfalvo. But the King of 
Spain, attentive only to the importance of his new 
acquifitions, was indifferent to reputation ; with 
his ufual duplicity, he at one moment difowned 
his ambaffadors, and at another his general. He 
publicly offered to reftore the kingdom to the 
captive Frederic; he privately fent orders to pufh 
the war to the abfolute expulfion of the French; 
the latter were punctually and rapidly executed by 
Gonfalvo; the French Garrifon of Gaieta affert- 
ed their national gallantry, but the conteft was 
unequal ; 
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unequal; even the hope of fuccour was with- 
drawn; and after a long ftruggle their embarka- 
tion for France left Spain in the fole poffeffion of 
Naples. 

The magnanimity of Louis was admirably con- 
trafted with the duplicity of Ferdinand ; he com- 
manded with indignation the ambafladors of the 
Jatter to quit inftantly his dominions; but he fcorn- 
ed to avail himfelf of any other arms than what 
became him as a monarch. He exempted the 
Archduke from any fufpicion of being concerned 
in the treachery of his father-in law ; he difmiffed, 
him with every mark of refpect to purfue his route 
to Flanders; and at parting addreffed him in thefe 
memorable words: <“ If the King of Spain ‘has 
“ been guilty of perfidy, I will not imitate him; 
« and I am infinitely happier in the Jofs of a king- 
“« dom, which I know how to re-conquer, than I 
“ fhould have been in having ftained my honour, 
“ which I could never have retrieved.” 

If Ferdinand was infenfible to the reproaches, 
he could not be indifferent to the preparations of 
fac prince whom he had injured : the chivalry of 
France were inflamed with the defire of avenging 
the wrongs of their fovereign ; three armies were 
affembled to invade on every fide the dominions 
of the King of Spain. The firft commanded by 
Le Tremouille, and compofed of eighteen thou- 
fand infantry, and two thoufand cavalry was def- 

: | tined 
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tined for the recovery of the kingdom of Naples ; 
the fecond confifted of fix thoufand Swifs and 
' French, and under the conduct of the Lord Al- 
bret, and the Marefchal de Gié, was directed to 
penetrate into Fontarabia; the third and moft 
numerous was entrufted to the Marefchal Rieux, 
and was to attack the country of Rouffillon; at 
the fame time a confiderable fleet was fitted out to 
infult the coafts of Catalonia and Valencia, and to 
prevent any communication at fea between Naples 

and Spain. | 
The King of Spain had forefeen, and had pro- 
vided againft the ftorm; yet his fortune was not 
lefs confpicuous than his prudence; and it was 
rather to the mifconduct of his adverfaries than 
his own exertions, that he was indebted for his 
fecurity. The forces of France were received 
into Gaieta, and advanced towards Naples; but 
the indifpofition of Tremouille proved fatal to 
the expedition; the Marquis of Mantua, on 
whom the command devolved, unable to concili- 
ate the affections of his officers, retired and was 
fucceeded by the Marquis of Saluces. The latter. 
was vanquithed by the fuperior genius of the Great 
Captain; the fubfiftence of the French was inter- 
cepted, their quarters attacked ; and diminifhed by | 
ficknefs they continued their diforderly retreat to 
the walls of Gaieta: that town was a fecond time 
invefted by Gon{glvo ; and the befieged, after en- 
during 
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during the calamities of famine for feveral weeks, 
figned a capitulation which provided for their per- 
fonal freedom ; but the articles of it were violated 
by Gonfalvo,who detained in captivity all thofewho . 
were natives of Naples. The treaty was rejected 
by Lewis d’Ars,a French officer, who commanded 
a feparate detachment; he refufed to liften to the 
infidious offers of the Great Captain, and, with 
four thoufand veterans, opened a paflage with his 
{word to the frontiers of Milan; but his condué 
was more honourable to himfelf than advanta- 
geous to his fovereign; the few towns that had 
been recovered by France, again fubmitted to 


' Spain; and if in acquiring a kingdom the treach- 


ery of Gonfalvo muft be condemned, his {kill in 
preferving it muft be applauded. 

The army deftined for the attack of Fontarabia 
was diftracted by the jealoufy of its generals, and, 
after a variety of injudicious attempts, joined the 
forces of France in Rouffillon and formed the fiege 
of Salfes. From Madrid, which already began 
to erect itfelf into the capital of Spain, Ferdinand 
preffed his march towards Salfes at the head of a 
numerous and obedient army; the French retired 
at his approach ; their fleet alfo, after alarming 
the coafts of Valencia and Catalonia, returned to 
Marfeilles; and Louis had the mortification of 
beholding his formidable armaments baffled in 
every enterprife: but the exuitation of Ferdinand 

was 
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“was alloyed by a domeftic calamity, the confe- 
quences of which for a fhort time obfcured the 
glory of his political horizon: Ifabella, who in her 
own right held the fceptre of Caftille, had been at- 
tacked by a dangerous indifpofition ; the ftrength 
of her conftitution enabled her to refift the imme- 
diate violence of the difeafe; but the fprings of life 
were poifoned, her lungs had been injured, and the 
fymptoms of a decline were rapidly increafed by 
the affliction of her mind. She {till mourned the 
premature death of the infant, Don Juan, and 
the Queen of Portugal; her daughter, Joanna, 
was a new fource of grief: that princefs had been 
fo ftrongly affected by the departure of her con- 
fort, the Archduke, that her reafon had been im- 
paired by the fhock: her union with him in Flan- 
ders had but partially reftored her intellects; and, 
in the early fate or protracted mifery of her chil- 
' dren, Tfabella might july complain that her prof- 
perity as a Queen had been feverely chaftened by 
her forrows asa mother. She expired at Madrid 
amidft the lamentations of her fubjects, who had 
conftantly experienced her juftice and humanity, 
and in her mildnefs and generofity had often found 
protection from the inflexible rigour of the un- 
feeling Ferdinand. 

Yet if the Caftilians, whofe genius had been 
.cherifhed by her patronage, indulged their tears 
for the lofs of a princefs whofe virtues they had 

fo 
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fo frequently felt, their grief was furpaffed by 
that of a ftranger. In fearch of a new paflage to 
India Columbus had braved the tempefts of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and encountered the malice and 
ingratitude of man. By the jealoufy of Ovande, 
the governor of Hifpaniola, his fhattered fqua- 
dron had been denied admittance into an harbour 
of which he had difcovered the exiftence, and ac- 
quired the poffeffion. Aftera tedious and dangerous 
voyage he firft beheld Guiana, an Ifland not far dif- 
tant from the coaft of Honduras: thence fleering 
towards the Eaft, he ranged along the continent of 
America from Cape Gracias a Dios to an harbour 
which, on account of its beauty and fecurity, he: 
called Porto Bello. After a fruitlefs fearch, how- 
ever, for the imaginary ftrait, through which he ex- 
pected to have penetrated into the Indian fea, and 
a vain attempt toeftablifha colony on the banks of 
the river Belem, in the province of Veregua, he 
was affailed by a fucceffion of difafters; one of 
his fhips perifhed in a furious hurricane; he was 
obliged to abandon another; the patience of his 
crew was exhaufted by fatigue and hunger; and, 
with the two veffels that remained, he bore away 
for Hifpaniola: in a dreadful hurricane they were 
driven foul of each other, and to prevent them 
from finking he was obliged to run them aground 


-on the Ifland of Jamaica. Thus caft afhore at 


a confiderable diftance from the only fettlement of 
the. 
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_, the Spaniards in America, the meafure of his ca- 


lamities feemed full. Yet a fertile genius, and 
invincible fpirit never abandoned him: amidft the 
defpair of his comrades he difcovered the only 
expedient that remained; he availed himfelf of 
the kindnefs and refpe&t of the natives to convey 
an account of his fituation to Hifpaniola; they 
furnifhed him with rowers and two canoes, each 
hollowed by fire out of the trunks of a fingle tree ; 
and in thefe flender veffels, Mendez, a Spaniard, 
and Fiefchi, a Genoefe, two gallant gentlemen, 
peculiarly attached to Columbus, ventured on a 
voyage of above thirty leagues. After furmount- 
ing incredible fatigues, they reached Hifpaniola ; 
but the heart of Ovando, from a mean jealoufy 
of Columbus, was hardened againft every tender 
fentiment; and Mendez and Fiefchi confumed 
eight months in foliciting relief for their comman- 
der and affociates without any profpect of obtain- 

ing it. - 
During this period the bofom of Columbus was 
not only agitated by the various paffions of hope 
and defpair, but his fafety was menaced by the 
impatient difpofitions of his own followers, and 
the levity of the natives. A confiderable party of 
the former, defpifing his remonftrances, feized 
ten canoes which he had purchafed from the In- 
dians, and made off to a diftant part of the If- 
land; while the latter murmured at the long refi- 
dence 
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dence of the Spaniards in their country, and their 
confumption of that {ubfiftence which their indo- 
lence hardly permitted them to cultivate for them- 
felves : they began to bring in provifions with re- 
luétance, and even threatened to withdraw the fup- 
plies they had furnifhed: fuch a refolution muft 
have been quickly fatal to the followers of Colum- 
bus; but it was happily averted by the genius of 
their leader; by his ‘kill in aftronomy he knew 
that there would fhortly be a total eclipfe of the 
moon : he affembled the Indian chiefs; reproach- 
ed their prefumption in withdrawing their affection 
and affiftance, from the peculiar favourites of him 
who dwells in heaven ; and informed them that the 
Great Spirit, who made and governs this world, 
was preparing to punish their crime with exemplary 
feverity ; and that very night the moon fhould with- 
hold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, as a 
fign of the divine wrath. By fome the prediction 
was received with carelefs indifference, by others 
with credulous aftonifhment: but no fooner began 
the moon gradually to be darkened than all were 
ftruck with terror. They in crowds befought Co- 
lumbus to intercede for mercy ; he affected to com- 
ply with their entreaties; the eclipfe pafled over ; 
the moon recovered its fplendour ; the afcendancy 
of the Spaniards was eftablifhed ; and from that 
day they were regarded by the natives as 2 ob- 


jects of fuperftitious reverence. 
The 
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The ignorant offspring of America might be 
awed by the fuperior knowledge of Columbus, 
but the turbulent fons of Europe could only be 
fabdued by force. After repeated, but ineffec- 
tual, attempts to pafs over into Hifpaniola, the 
revolted Spaniards exafperated at their difap- 
pointments, marched ‘with arms in their hands, 
and rage in their looks, to the part of the 
Ifland that was occupied by Columbus. His 
endeavours to reclaim them ferved only to increafe 
their fury: their intentions became each day more 
violent and bloody; and the common fafety ren- 
dered it neceflary to meet them inthe field. The 
gout confined Columbus from the unnatural con- 
- flit; and he trufted to the juftice of his caufe, and 
to the fkill and courage of his brother, the Adalan- 
tado. The mutineers rufhed on to the attack; 
' bur in the firft fhock feveral of their moft daring 
leaders were flain. The Adalantado, whofe 
ftrength was equal to his valour, clofed with their 
Captain, wounded, and took him prifoner: the 
reft threw down their weapons, fled with precipi- 
tation, and foon after fubmitted in a body :—— 
Columbus had hardly pronounced their pardon, 
when the veffels, which the tardy compaffion of 
Ovando had difpatched to their relieif, appeared 
in fight: they embarked with tranfport, and in a 
profperous voyage gained St. Domingo; yet the 
ftudied civilities of Ovando could not difguife his 

mean 
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mean jealoufy of Columbus; the latter was impa- 
tient to quit an ifland where, amidft affected 
demonftrations of regard, he was treated on every 
occafion with injuftice. With two veffels he parted 
from St. Domingo for Spain; but he was ftill 
expofed to the fury of the elements, and the trials — 
of adverfity:: after failing in a fhattered bark, and 
under jury mafts, above feven hundred leagues, he 
reached with difficulty the port of St. Lucar; hé 
received there the fatal intelligence of the death 
of his patronefs, Ifabella, on whofe juftice, hu- 
manity, and favour, his laft hopes were repof- 
ed. 

His cup of affliction was now full: none re- 
mained to redrefs his wrongs or recompente his 
fervices; and the wretched remnant of. his life 
was deftined to be confumed in foliciting a prince 
who had long oppofed, and frequently injured him. 
The interefted character of Ferdinand juftifies the 
{ufpicion that, while he eluded by ambiguous pro- 
mifes the claims of Columbus, he cherifhed the 
unworthy hope that death would foon deliver him 
from an importunate fuitor whofe merit he could not 
deny, though he had not the generofity to reward: 
Nor was he deceived in his bafe expectations ; in- 
pratitude combined with the hardfhips he had 
endured to exhauft the waining ftrength of Co- 


lumbus ; and at Valladolid, on the twentieth of _ 
May, one thoufand five hundred and fix, that : ::Y- 
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celebrated navigator expired in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. He died with 4 compofure of mind 
fuitable to the magnanimity which diftinguifhed 
his chara€tcr, and with fentiments of piety be- 
coming that fupreme refpect for religion, which 
he manifefted in every occurrence of his life. 

It was not only the merit of Columbus that ex- 
cited the jealoufy of Ferdinand; tremblingly alive 
- to fufpicion, he regarded, with a jaundiced eye, 
genius of every defcription. The martial exploits 
of the Great Captain were not unworthy of the 
name he bore: the kingdom of Naples was the 
rich fruit of his victories. But the ambiguous 
negociations that, in the profecution of the enter- 
prife he had engaged in with the Emperor Max- 
imilian, alarmed the wakeful fpirit of his fove- 
reign: in the purfuit of his intereft, he was con- 
{cious that Gonfalvo refpected not the moft facred 
obligations; and he dreaded that perfidy from 
which he had himfelf reaped the moft fignal advan- 
tages: the mandate was iffued for his recall from 
Naples’; and his difobedience might have fhaken 
the Italian poffefions of Ferdinand; but the am- 
bition of Gonfalvo was either too moderate or his 
loyalty too great to fuffer him te draw his {word 
againft his king: he obeyed with alacrity; and 
the undaunted countenance with which he entered 


..'2 the royal palace, and prefented himfelf to his 


mafter, 
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mafter, ought to have effaced every. doubt of his 
fidelity. 

But the ftorm, which Ferdinand had dreaded 
from*he fuperior talents and influence of Gonfalvo, 
{foon burft upon him from another quarter. A few 
weeks before her death, Ifabella had made her 
will, and fenfible of the incapacity of Joanna, 
and difgufted by the referve of Philip, fhe had ap- 
pointed Ferdinand regent of the affairs of Caftille 
until Charles, the fon of Philip and Joanna, fhould 
attain the age of twenty. She had previoufly, how- 
ever, obliged Ferdinand to fwear, that he would 
not, by a fecond marriage, or by any other means, 
endeavour to deprive Joanna, or her pofterity of 
their right of fucceffion to any of his kingdoms. 
In confequence of this teftament, though on the 
death of Ifabella, Joanna and Philip had been pro. 
claimed fovereigns of Caftille, the reins of ad- 
miniftration had been affumed by Ferdinand, and 
his claim to the regency had been formally acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes. Yet fome fymptoms of dif- 
guft had immediately appeared, and the Caftilian 
pride could not fubmit, without a murmur, to the 
government of a King of Arragon. The difpo- 
fition of Ferdinand, jealous, fevere, and parfimio- 
nious, was ill adapted to the people he afpired to 
rule over: a formidable party was fecretly cemen- 
ted againft him; and fince the infirmities of Joanna 
and the youth of Charles rendered them incapable 

D2 > of 
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of exercifing the regal power, the eyes of the fac- 
tion were turned on Philip, who as a hufband might 
be deemed the proper guardian of his wife, and: 
as a father the natural tutor of his fon. 

In the Netherlands Philip had received the ac- 
count of Ifabella’s death, and teftamentary difpo- 
tion, His own temper fuffered him not tamely to | 
be fupplanted by the ambition of his father-in-law, 
on the pretext of a will which he neither admit- 
ted to be juft, nor genuine. His refentment was 
inflamed by the reprefentations of Don John Man- 
vel, who had been the Ambaffador of Ferdinand 
at the imperial court, but who, on Ifabella’s 
death, had repaired to Bruffels to court the favour 
of a new and more liberal mafter: by his counfels 
Ferdinand was formally required to retire into Ar- 
ragon, and to deliver the government of Caftille 
to thofe perfons whom Philip fhould appoint; at 
the fame time a treaty was concluded with Louis 
the Twelfth, by which the Archduke flattered 
himfelf he had fecured the alliance and friendthip 
of that monarch. 

To retain his power Ferdinand neglected not to 
employ every art which a genius naturally crafty, 
and long verfed in the practices of courts, fug- 
gefted. He propofed to the ftates at Toro a rew 
code of laws, which even extorted the approba- 
tion of the adverfe faction; he afflumed a more 
affable demeanour towards his nobles: and by 

the 
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the means of Conchillos, an Arragonian gentle- 
man, he entered into a private negociation with 
Joanna, and prevailed on that weak princefs to 
confirm by her authority his right to the regen- 
cy; but the intrigue was difcovered by Don Ma- 
nuel; Joanna’s letter was intercepted ; and Con- 
chillos thrown into a dungeon by the exafperated 
Philip. 

Even the cautious fpirit of Ferdinand was not 
proof againft this laft mortification ; his nobles had 
deferted his court to ingratiate themfelves with 
Philip, or to affemble their vaffals in the diftant 
provinces for the civil war they expected; and he 
beheld with indignation his projects baffled by a 
tival whofe youth and capacity he had defpifed. 
He yielded to his paffion; and, fooner than re- 
nounce the regency of Caftille, he refolved to 
deprive his daughter and her pofterity of the crown. 
He demanded in. marriage Joanna, the fuppofed 
daughter of Henry the Impotent, on the belief 
of whofe illegitimacy Ifabella’s fucceffion to the 
throne had been founded; and againft whofe claim 
he himfelf had formerly led armies, and fought 
battles. But the King of Portugal, in whofe do- © 
minions Joanna refided, oppofed the unnatural al- 
lance; and the princefs herfelf avowed her aver- 
fion to an union which was to tranfport her from 
the tranquillity of a convent to encounter the ftorms 


of civil diffenfion. 
D 3 It 
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It was with greater fuccefs Ferdinand endea- 
voured to detach the king of France from the in- 
terefts of Philip; he folicited by his Ambaffador 
the hand of Germane de Foix, the niece of that 
monarch ; Louis was not infenfible to the vanity of 
placing a near relation, whom he tenderly loved, on 
the throne of Spain; and Germane, though {carcely 
eighteen, confented to fhare the crown and bed of 
a prince, who had already entered into his fifty- 
fourth year. | , 

Deferted by an ally, an whom he had princi- 
pally depended, the Archduke condefcended to lay 
afide the haughty tone he had affumed, and to 
adopt more moderate, though not lefs effectual 
meafures. He inftructed his ambaffadors to tef- 
tify. the {trong defire which their mafter had of tere: 
minating all differences with Ferdinand in an ami- 
cable manner; and the latter, while he depended 
on his addrefs in negociation, became the dupe of 
thofe artifices which he had fo frequently and fuc- 
cefsfully practifed himfelf. He concluded a treaty 
at Salamanca, in which it was ftipulated that the 
government of Caftille fhould be carried on in the 
joint names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Phi- 
lip; and that the revenues and patronage of the 
crown fhould be equally divided between the two 
laft. 

It was far from the intention of Philip to ebferve 
the treaty that he had fubfcribed: his fole view 

was 
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was to divert Ferdinand from openly oppofing his 
voyage to Spain; the former perceived too late 
the f{nare into which he had been allured; and 
though he prevailed on the King of France not 
only to remonftrate againft the journey of the Arch- 
duke, but to threaten the invafion of his domini- 
ons, Philip, with the inflexibility peculiar to him, 
perfevered i in his refolution ; accompanied by Jo- 
anna, in the depth of winter, he failed from 
Middleburgh, with a confiderable body of land 
forces, and a numerous fleet; but the feafon of the 
year was unfavourable to the enterprife; in the 
midft of the channel he was aflailed by a violent 
tempeft; and was abliged to feek fhelter in the har- 
bour of Weymouth. 

The Englith. {ceptre was ftill fwayed by Henry 
tbe Seventh, who, in the intriguing and crafty 
character of Ferdinand, refpected his own; and 
who had ever cultivated a clofe and fteady friend- 
fhip with the King of Arragon. Though he re- 
ceived and entertained his gueft at Windfor with 
a re{pect and magnificence due to his rank, yet he 
contrived, in compliance with the wifhes of Fer- 
dinand, to detain him near three months; nor did 
he fuffer him to depart until he had delivered up to 
him Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, whofe 
reftlefs fpirit and alliance with the houfe of Yark 
rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to Henry, and 
who, from the refentment of his Sovereign, had 

D4 fought 
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fought refuge in the Low Countries. Yet it was 
_with fome degree of hefitation that Philip com- 
plied with the injurious requeft. ‘* The meafure,” 
faid he, addreffing himfelf to Henry, ‘* will re- 
< flect difhonour upon you as well as myfelf; you 
«c will be thought to have treated me as a pri- 
‘¢ foner.” Thisargument was not felt by a prince 
aceuftomed only to regard his intereft; ** Itake the 
s difhonour on myfelf; your reputation is there- 
e fore fafe ;” was the reply of Henry. The Arch- 
duke was obliged to comply; but he firft exacted 
Henry’s promife that he would {pare Suffolk’s life. 
That nobleman was invited over to England, in 
the hope that the king would grant him a pardon, 
on the interceffion of his friend and ally. On his 
arrival, he was immediately committed to the 
tower, and Philip, having gratified the refentment 
of Henry, and as King of Cattille, having con- 
cluded with him a treaty of commerce, advanta- 
geous to England, was at length permitted to pur- 

fue his voyage. | 
During the interval that his fon-in-law had been 
‘detained in England Ferdinand had been affiduous 
in his endeavours to fortify his influence in Caftille; 
but he had the mortification of beholding his ad- 
vances rejected with difdain by a people who had 
openly murmured againft his fevere economy, and 
who were weary of a long and auftere reign. He 
was obliged to renounce the defign he had enter- 
tained 
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tained of oppofing the landing of Philip in arms; 
and no fooner had the latter difembarked at Co- 
runnna, in Galicia, than the Caftilian nobles ea-. 


gerly declared in his favour. From every corner 
‘of the kingdom, perfons of the higheft rank, with 


numerous retinues of their vaflals, repaired to their 
new fovereign ; the treaty of Salamanca was uni- 
verfally condemned; and all agreed to exclude 
from the government of Caftille, a prince, who, 
by his attempt to feparate Arragon and Naples 
from that Crown, had difcovered fo little concern 
for its true interefts; Incapable of refifting the tor- 
rent of revolt, Ferdinand confented by treaty to 
refign the regency, to retire into his hereditary 
dominions of Arragon, and to reft fatisfied with the 
grand mafterfhips of the three principal military 
orders, and one half of the revenue arifing from 
the Indies, which the will of Habella had affigned 
him. Decency, however, required an interview ; 
and Philip advanced to the place appointed, at the 
head of fix thoufand veterans, and a {plendid reti- 
nue of Caftilian nobles; while Ferdinand was only 
attended by about two hundred of his domeftics, 
mounted on mules and unarmed, and accompanied 
by the Duke of Alva, the Marquis of Denia, and 
Ximenes Archbifhop of Toledo; who alone had 
remained faithful to him amidft the general de- 
fection. The behaviour of Philip was referved and 
ftately; that of Ferdinand cheerful and affable; 

| and 
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and beneath the affectation of gaiety, he endea- 
voured to difguife his regret for the lofs of a Crowa 
that he had fo long worn. 

Yet the mortification that he laboured to con- 
ceal in public he indulged in private ; he had been 
overreached in conduct, and ftripped of power; 
bis vanity and ambition were equally wounded, 
and before he retired into Arragon, in hopes that 
fome favourable event would open to him the road 
to the throne he had quitted, he protefted, though 
with great fecrecy, againft the treaty that he had 
concluded with his fon-in-law, as being extorted 
by force, and confequently void of all obligation. 

In aflerting his pretenfions to the crown of Caf- 
tille, Philip had difplayed no inconfiderable degree 
of ability ; but in the poffeffion of it his capacity 
was not found equal to the favourable opinion that 
bad been entertained of him. He abandoned him- 
felf tothe dominion of his Flemith favourites ; 
and the pride of the Caftilian nobles was wounded 
by his preference to a fucceffion of ftrangers, with 
whofe language they were unacquainted, and with 
whofe manners they were difgufted. The unhappy 
Joanna, from whom he had derived his authonty, 
had remained during the ftruggle for power op- 
prefied by a deep melancholy; fhe was feldom al- 
lowed to appear in public; her father, though he 
had often defired it, was refufed accefs toher; and 
Philip’s chief objec was to prevail on the Cortes 

to 
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declare her incapable of government, that thereins . 
of adminiftration might be entirely confided to his 
hands, until his fon fhould attain to full age; but 
though Manuel, who, of the Spanifh minifters, 
alone maintained his empire over the mind of his 
mafter, had the addrefs to gain fome members of 
the Cortes affembled at Valladolid, and others 
were willing to gratify their new fovereign in his 
firft requeft, yet fuch was the partial attachment of 
the Caftilians to their native princefs, that the 
great body of the reprefentatives refufed their con- 
fent to a declaration which they thought fo inju- 
rious to the blood of their monarchs; and Joanna 
and Philip were jointly proclaimed Queen and 


_ King of Caftille, and their fon Charles Prince of 


w 


Afturias. 

The difappointment ferved ftill more to eftrange 
the countenance of Philip from his new fubjeéts.— 
He openly permitted his Flemifh courtiers to en- 
rich themfelves by the fale of the moft important 
offices of Caftille; and while he lived in the utmoft 
familfarity with the latter, he preferved an haughty 
referve towards the grandees of Spain; but in lefs 
than three months after he had obtained the regal 
dignity, that he had purfued. with fo much ardour, 
his paffions, which menaced the happinefs of his 
people, proved fatal to himfelf. At.table he in- 
dulged his appetites to excefs; and taquicken the 
powers of digeftion, had recourfe to violent exer- 

a cife; 
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cife; while hot, he imprudently drank a quantity 
of fherbet, that had been cooled with ice; a fever 
inftantly enfued; and fortunately for his fubjeéts, 
afteran illnefs of fix days, heexpired in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. 

On his demife, the royal authority in Caftille 
ought to have devolved on Joanna; but the fhock 
occafioned by a difafter fo unexpected as the death 
of her hufband, completed the diforder of her un- 
derftanding, and her incapacity for government. 
Though in the fixth month of her pregnancy, no 
remonftrances could prevail on her, during the time 
of Philip’s ficknefs, to leave him for a moment; 
when he was no more, fhe continued to watch the 
dead body with the fame tendernefs and affection 
as if it had been alive. Though at laft fhe per- 
mitted it to be buried, fhe foon removed it from 
the tomb to her own apartment, and kept her eyes 
fteadily fixed upon it, as impatient of the moment 
when it fhould breathe again. Even jealoufy was 
mingled with her care; fhe did not permit: any of 
her female attendants to approach the corpfe; fhe 
fuffered not the prefence of any woman who did 
not belong to her family; and rather than grant 
that privilege to a midwife, though a very aged one 
had been chofen on purpofe, the bore the Princefs 
Catherine, without any other affiftance than that 
of her own domeftics; it was in vain that her mi- 
nifters, with the Archbifhop of Toledo, endea- 
l P veured 
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voured to recall her from her frantic grief to the 
_adminiftration of Caftille; fhe would have deemed 
her attention to public affairs an impious neglect 
of thofe duties which fhe owed to her deceafed 
confort ; the only anfwer that could be extorted 
from her, was, that her father would foon come 
and fettle every thing; yet even of that father, 
whofe return fhe feemed thus eagerly to defire, 
fhe fhewed no {mall degree of jealoufy; even fhe 
proceeded fo far at one moment, as to forbid the 
ftates from inviting him, and by an unaccount- 
able caprice, while fhe declined affuming the ad- 
miniftration herfelf, fhe refufed to commit it to 
any other perfon; and no remonftrances ‘of her 
fubjects could perfuade her to name a regent, or 
even to fign fuch papers, as were neceffary for the 
execution of juftice and the fecurity of the king- 
dom. . 

In this emergency, the eyes of the Caftilians 
were naturally turned on Ferdinand, who claimed 
the regency, as the adminiftrator of his. daughter, 
and by the teftament of Ifabella; yet a confider- 
able party of the nobles, headed by Don John 
Manuel, who had been moft active in expelling 
the King of Arragon from power, and had moft 
seafon todread his return to it, exhorted the Em- 
peror Maximilian to affert his pretenfions, as the 
guardian of his grandfon Charles. Ever fond of new 
projects, the latter entered into the fcheme with his 

ufual 
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ufual ardour, and abandoned it with his wonted 
levity. Every ftep that he advanced prefented 
new difficulties; he wasa ftranger to the laws and 
manners of Caftille; he was deftitute of troops 
and money to promote his enterprife; nor could 
his claim be admitted, without a public declara- 
tion of Joanna’s incapacity for government ; an in- 
dignity, to which, notwithftanding the notoriety 
of her diftemper, the delicacy of the Caftilians 
could not bear the thought of fubjecting her.— 
Opprefied by thefe circumftances, the influence of 
Maximilian daily declined ; a languid and ineffec- 
tual negociation was his only expedient ; he ftated 
his right in a variety of manifeftoes, promifed 
much, and performed nothing. 

The condué& of Maximilian was not inconfiftent 
with his general character ; but the meafures which 
Ferdinand purfued at this critical junéture, could 
not but excite univerfal aftonifhment. He had 
received the account of his fon-in-law’s death at 
Porto-fino, in the territories of Genoa, on his way 
to Naples; but fo impatient was he to difcover the 
intrigues which he fancied the Great Captain had 
carried on in the latter kingdom, that he chofe to 
leave Caftille in a {tate of anarchy, and even to ha- 
zard, by this delay, the government of it, than to 
difcontinue his voyage. 

The evils which might have arifen from his ab- 
fence, were happily averted by the zeal and abili- 

ties 
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ties of his adherents. Of thefe, Ximenes, Arch- 
bifhop of Toledo, was juftly confidered the chief; 
one of thofe extraordinary characters that fcarce 
prefent themfelves in an age,. his genius burft 
from the narrow limits of the cloyfter, in which 
he was educated, to guide and controul the cabinet. 


He was défcended from an honourable, though 


not a wealthy, family ; and the circumftances of 
his parents, as well as his own inclinations, deter- 
mined him to enter into the church. He eafily 
obtained benefices of great value, which opened to 
hima the road to the higheft preferments. All thefe 
he renounced at once ; and after undergoing a very 
fevere noviciate, affumed the habit of St. Francis 
in a monaftery of Obfervantine Friars, ‘one of the 
moft rigid orders in the Romifh church. There 
he foon became eminent for his aufterity of man- 
ners, and for thofe excefles of fuperftitious devo- 
tion, which are the proper characteriftics of the 
monaftic life. Yet amidft thefe extravagances, 
his underftanding, naturally penetrating and deci- 
five, retained its full vigour, and acquired him 
fuch influence in his own order, as raifed him to 
be the provincial of it. His reputation for fanéti- 
ty foon procured him the office of Father Confeffor 
to Queen Ifabella, which he accepted with the ut- 
moft reluctance; but in a court he ftill preferved 
his former aufterity of manners; he continued to 
make all his journies on foot; he fubfifted only 
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upon alms; his acts of mortification were as fe- 
vere as ever, and his penances as rigorous. Ifa- 
bella, pleafed with her choice, conferred on him, 
not long after, the Archbifhopric of Toledo, 
which, next to the papacy, is the richeft dignity 
in the church of Rome. He affected to decline 
this honour with a firmnefs which nothing but the 
authoritative injunction of the Vatican could over- 
come; though the fincerity of his refufal may be 
queftioned, yet the height of his promotion made 
no change in his manners. Though obliged to dif- 
play in public that magnificence which became his 
ftation, he himfelf retained his monattic feverity : 
under his pontifical robes, he conftantly wore the 
. coarfe frock of St. Francis, the rents in which he 
ufed to darn with his own hands. He at no time 
ufed linen, but was conftantly clad in haircloth. 
He flept always in his habit, moft frequently on 
the ground, or on boards. He did not tafte any 
of the delicacies which appeared at his table, but 
fatisfied himfelf with that fimple diet which the 
rule of his order prefcribed; but he attentively 
ftudied that world from which he appeared to 
eftrange himfelf; and made himfelf mafter of the 
paffions of mankind, while he neglected their man- 
ners. No fooner was he called by the high opi- 
nion which Ferdinand and [fabella entertained of 
him to take a principal fhare in the adminiftration, 
than he difplayed talents for bufinefs, which ren- 
dered 
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. the fame of his wifdom equal to thgt of his fanc- 


tity. His political condu@& was remarkable for 
the boldnefs and originality of his plans ; his ex- 
tenfive genius fuggefted to him fchemes vaft and 
magnificent; confcious of the integrity of his in- 


- tentions, he purfued thefe with unremitting affi- 


duity, and undaunted firmnefs; and in his com- 
merce with the warld, dr{covered that inflaxibi- 
lity of mind peculiar to the monaftic profeffion, 
and which can hardly be canceived in a country 
where the latter is unknown, 

Ximenes had been raifed to the Archbifhopric 
of Toledo by the fole favour of Ifabella, and con- 
trary to the inclination.af Ferdinand; yet on the 
death of the former, when Philip afpired to the 
regency, he had fteadily adhered to the declining 
fortunes of the latter. The King of Arragon had 
tecommended him to his fon-in-law as the beft and 
ableft minifter that Spain had ever known; but 
the-very recommendation rendered him obnoxious © 
to that prince; and the archbifhop beheld, not 
without indignation, his falutary counfels neglected 
for the inidious fuggeftions of Manuel ; but when 
Philip expired, he afflumed his former afcendancy; 
an@though, in thename of Maximilian, he might 
have ruled with abfolute.authority, and could have 
mo expectation of enjoying much power under 
Ferdinand, who had.hitherto conftantly retained 
it in his own hands, yet his difinterefted {pirit pre- 
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ferred the welfare of his country to his grandeur,’ 
and he openly declared that Caftille could never 
be fo happily governed, as by a prince, whont 
long experience had rendered thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with its true interet. His zeal to bring over 
his-countrymen to this opinion, induced him to 
lay afide fomewhat of hisufual aufterity and haugh- 
tinefs; he condefcended on this occafion to court 
the difaffected nobles, and employed addrefs, as 
well as arguments, to perfuade them; nor was 
Ferdinand, though diftant, inattentive to his inte- 
refts; he feconded with his ufual dexterity the in- 
Arigues of Ximenes; and by conceffions to fome of 
the grandees, by promifes to others, and by letters 
full of complaifance to all, he gained many of his 
moft violent opponents. 

As foon as the King of Arragon had fatisfied him- 
felf of the loyalty of Gonfalvo, and affured himfelf 
of the obedience and attachment of Naples, he fet 
out for Madrid. In an interview with his daughter 
Joanna, he eafily prevailed onthatunhappy princefs, 
who difplayed fome tranfient interval of reafon, to 
fign a deed which authorized him to govern Caftille 
‘in her name; his authority was recognized by the 
Cortes; but a numerous party ftill ventured tooppofe 
it; and it was not until Ferdinand had in arms chaf- 
tiled the tumbulence of the City of Cordova, and 
driven into exile the Marquis de Priego, one of 

the 
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the moft confiderable of the malecontents, that the 
tranquillity of his adminiftration was eftablifhed. 
The pretenfions of Maximilian, though no 
longer formidable, ftill remained to be adjufled: 
and to the integrity of Louis the Twelfth was re- 
ferred the honourable office of mediating between 
the ri?al.princes. He confirmed to Ferdinand the 
government of Caftille until his grandfon Charles 
fhould attain the mature age of twenty-five; and 
ftipulated for the Emperor the annual payment of 
fifty thoufand ducats, afum which the indigence 


- of the latter rendered moft acceptable ; but it was 


not only the affairs of Caftille that occupied the at- 
tention of the King of France; Italy was ftill the 
theatre on which he languifhed to erect his martial 
trophies; he had in perfon reduced the Genoefe, | 


. who with their wonted levity, had afpired to fhake 


off his yoke; and he readily liftened to the pro- 
pofal of Juliys the Second, who, in the apoftolic 
chair difplayed a difpofition better fuited to the 
camp than the conclave ; and who ardently feized 
the firft opportunity to be avenged of the firmnefs 
with which the Venetians had refifted his encroach- 

ing fpirit. 3 
During the various contefts of the ftates of Italy, 
the conftitution of Venice had maintained its fta- 
bility, and the fenate had conducted its affairs with 
prudence and vigour. The territories of the com- 
monwealth were enlarged; and the commerce 
E2 which 
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which it carried on, and the manufactures which it 
had eftablifhed, rendered it the moft opulent ftate 
in Europe. The power of the Venetians became 
at length an object of terror to their nerghbours, 
and their wealth was viewed with envy by the 
greateft monarchs, who ill brooked the fuperior 
magnificience of thofe haughty citizens. Julius 
the Second regarded them with peculiar enmity; 
and his intrigues firft laid the foundation of that 
formidable league, which, from the place where, 
it was figned, is known by the title of the league 
of Cambray, and which was compofed of the 
greateft fovereigns of Europe; the promife of an 
ample fubfidy engaged the necefhitous Maximilian 
to concur in the enterprife; Ferdinand was anx- 
lous to re-annex to his Neapolitan dominians the 
towns which the republic poffefled on the coaft of 
Calabria; but Louis was only impelled by an im- 
prudent defire to break the haughty fpirit of the 
republic; and to humble the arrogance of her fe- 
nators, who approached tod near the majefty of 
monarchy, he confented to join in the invafion of 
the only ally on which he could depend beyond the 
Alps. 

While Ferdinand waited the moment in which 
the banners of Spain were to be difplayed, tn con- 
cert with thofe of Rome, of France, and of Ger- 
many, the bold and vigorous mind of Ximenes, 
whofe fidelity had been rewarded by his promotion 
to 
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to the dignity of Cardinal, fuffered not the mar- 
tial genius of his countrymen to languith in indo- 
lence; the revenues of Toledo were confecrated to 
promote the glory and extend the dominions of 
Spain; and at his own expence the Archbifhop of- 
fered to undertake the conqueft of Oran, an im- 
portant fortrefs on the coaft of Africa, almoft op- 
pafite to Carthagena. The land forces allotted for 
the fervice confifted of ten thoufand infantry and 
four thoufand cavalry; the tran{ports which re- 
ceived them were convoyed by a ftrong fquadron 
of armed gallies; large ftores of provifion were ) 
provided by the prudent liberality of the Arch- 
bifhop; and his prefence in the war which he waged — 
againft the enemies of his country and his religion, 
gave confidence to his followers, and energy to 
their counfels. They fafely difembarked on the 
fhore of Africa; and at Mazalquivir, within fight 
of the towers of Oran, they beheld the Moorifh 
army ranged in order of battle. The remonftrances 
of his officers prevailed on Ximenes to retire from 
the approaching conflit; but his retreat abated 
not the ardour which his eloquence had infpired ; 
the undifciplined troops of Tremecen were inca- 
pable of refifting the fteady valour of the chivalry 
of Spain; they fled in confufion; Oran opened her 
gates, and the ftandard of Chrift was difplayed 
from her walls; nor was the modefty of Ximenes 
lefs fignal in victory, than his abilities had been 
E 3 conf{pi- 
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confpicuous in facilitating it; after providing for 
the fecurity of his new acquifition, he repaffed the 
feas, and in the ftudious retirement of Alcala, 
fequeftered himfelf from the applaufe of his coun- 
trymen. 

The expedition againft Oran delayed not the 
invafion of therepublic of Venice ; yet the confe- 
derates, though they acled with vigour, were far 
from being united in thcir hopes or views; the 
different princes of Italy had acceded, from fear 
or envy, to the league of Cambray ; and the Ve- 
fetians, with a prefumption different from’ their 
natural character, inftead of bending before the 
ftorm, prepared to encounter it with firmnefs.— 
Julius had early repented of his new alliance; 
and offered, if Faenza and Rimini were reftored 
to the apoftolic fee, to defert the caufe he had 
embarked in. But Venice, confident in her 
ftrength, reje€ted his propofals, She collected 
her forces, and heard, without terror, that Louis, 
at the head of his nobles, had croffed the Alps in 
perfon. The impetuous valour of thé French, ine, 
flamed by the example of their monarch, tii- 
umphed over all obftacles. In the battle of Ghi- 
arrada, Alviano, the Venctian General, after dif- 
playing the courage of a foldier, and the fkill of 
a commander, was defeated, with the lofs of eight 
thoufand men ; Julius immediately feized all the 
towns which the Republic held in the ecclefiaftical 

terri- 
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territories; thole on the coaft of Calabria were 
{wept away by Ferdinand. On one fide, Maximi- 
lian himfelf, at the head øf a powerful army, ad- 
vanced towards Venice, while the French rapidly 
pufhed their conquefts on the other. From the 
height of prefumption, the Venetians funk to the 
loweft extreme of defpair, and in their capital cx- 
pected the fatal blow which was to extinguifh them 
as a republic. 

But though the allies had united to humble the 
pride of Venice, their fuccefs foon revived their 
ancient jealoufy and animofities. Each dreaded 
the aggrandifement of the other; a mutual fuf- 
picion prevailed through every pare; but above 
all, ferdinand feared left Louis fhould become the 
arbiter of Italy, Their growing difcord revived. 
the hopes of Venice; by well-timed conceffions, 
the Senate appeafed the Rope and Ferdinand ; they 
purchafed the neutrality of Maximilian ; and by 
their arts at length diflolved a confederacy, which 
threatened to {wallow up their commonwealth ; 
but though they recovered again many of their: 
cities, they could never entirely retrieve their for- 
mer influence, or extent of territory ; while in 
their humiliation, Louis, who had been guided 
rather by refentment than political motives when 
he engaged in the league of Cambray, was foon 
awakencd to a mortifying fenfe of the error he had. 


committed; by the perfidy of the Roman pontiff. 
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Elated by the effets of a league which he bim- 
felf had planned, Julius conceived no enterprife 
too difficult, and entertamed the fond hope of ex- 
pelling every foreign power out of Italy. He 
_ proceeded, however, in this defign with fome de- 
gree of caution, and direéted his firft attack again 
the French. He abfolved the Venetians from the 
interdi@t he had folminated againft them; he af- 


fifted to reconcile them to the Emperor; he ne-- 


gociated with Henry the Eighth of England, who 
had fucceeded to the throne of his father; and he 
at laft openly declared war againft the King of 
France; entered the duchy of Ferrara; laid fiege 
to Mirandola ; appeared in the trenches in perfon ; 


and on the furrender of the city, caufed himfelf. 


to be carried in military trramph through the 
breach of the wall. 

Some tincture of reverence for the fucceffors of 
St. Peter, ftill marked the fixeeenth century ; and 
Louis was diftinguifhed above his contemporaries 
for his devout refpect for the holy fee; but his 
moderation was overwhelmed by the capture of 
Mirandola; he gave orders to avenge the infult ; 
and Julius, preffed by the Marefchal Trivulzio, 
within the walls of Ravenna, dreaded the reduc- 
tion of Rome, and his own depofition from the 
apoftolic chair. He was relieved by the credulity 
of his adverfary, who liftened to an infidious ne- 
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gociation for peace, while Julius fummoned to his 
afiftance more diftant, but more powerful allies. 
The promife of a large fubfidy, amd the profpe& 
of plunder, allured the Swifs to quit their barren 
mountains for the plains of Italy; the Venetians 
were actuated by refenement ; the other ftates of 
Italy by jealoufy; and Ferdinand, ever attentive 
to difcern his true interefts, engaged to fupport 
the confederacy with the arms and treafures of 
Caftille, of Arragon, and of Naples. His for- 
midable preparations were urged, under pretence 
of waging war againft the infidels ; but the arti- 
fice did net elude the penetration of Louts the 
Twelfth : * I am,” faid he, “ the Moor and Saracen 
** apainft whom they arm in Spain.” Yet the 
effect of the armament was felt in Africa; the 
Kings of Fez and Tremecen trembled at the ftorm 
which menaced them; they confented to releafe 
the Chriftian flaves in their hands; to become the 
vafials of Ferdinand; and to acknowledge his fo- 
‘vereignty by a confiderable tribute. Satisfied with 
thefe conceffions, and having vindicated the ho- 
nour of his religion, the Catholic King refumed 
his attention to Europe; he openly joined the 
confederacy, which, from the Roman Pontiff, in 
whofe defence it was framed, obtained the name 
of the holy league, and he detached a large body of 
Veteran troops to reinforce the army of the allies 
in Italy. 
The . 
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‘The confederates ravaged the duchy of Milan,- 
retook Brefcia, and befieged ‘Bologna; and the 
declining fortunes of the French were preffed on 
every fide, when their drooping fpirits were re- 
animated by the prefence of a youthful hero, whofe 
life was a fhort but rapid career of uninterrupted 
victory and glory. 

Gafton de Foix, Duke of Nemours, was fon to 
John de Foix, by Mary of Orleans, fifter to Louis 
the Twelfth. ' He was brother to Germane, the 
Queen of Caftille and Arragon, to obtain for 
whom an advantageous marriage, the King of 
France had confented to a peace with Ferdinand, 
The partiality of Louis was extended early to his 
nephew; and though Gafton had fcarce attained 
his twenty-third year, to his arm was affigned the 
honourable duty of reftoring the fame and for- 
tunes of his country ; the Duke of Nemours jufti- 
fied the choice of his fovereign; and his martial 
genius burfl forth with fuperior luftre : during the 
ficge of Bologna, he entered the city under a fa- 
vourable fall of fnow, unperceived by the affailants, 
who inftantly retired from hefore the walls: he 
furprifed Brefcia ; and with only fix thoufand cho- 
fen foldiers, defeated the Venetian general Baglioni, 
who oppofed his march; and glutted his followers 
with the flaughter of eight thoufand of the enemy. 
The moft important victories were indeed neceflary 
to extricate Louis from his difficulties ; and that mo- 

narch, 


ed under him; and though hisattendants conjured 
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narch, fenfible that the Florantines were ready to 
declare for the holy league, fent orders to Gafton 
to hazard a decifive action. 

The jealoufy of his mafter, rather than age, re- 
{trained Gonfalvo from the field ; and foon after, 
in retirement, the greateft captain that Spain had 
ever produced breathed his laft. The troops of 
Ferdinand were entrufted to, and the allies were 


- commanded by, Raymond de Cordona, Viceroy ` 


of Naples: to induce the latter to hazard a ge- 
neral engagement, the Duke of Nemours laid 
fiege to Ravenna. The confederates advanced to 
the relief of that city; the two armies were nearly 
equal in numbers, but the talents of their leaders 
were far from being balanced. In the battle of 
Ravenna, Gafton difplayed the qualities of a con- 
fummate general, and intrepid foldier. ‘The con- 
federates were broken by his fuperior genius and 
valour; but though the day was loft, the Spani- 
ards maintained their reputation for fteady cou- 
rage; amidft the rout and difmay of their allies, 
their ranks were compact, their countenance un- 
daunted; they ftill continued in their retreat to 
repulfe the attacks of their adverfaries; impatient 
of rendering his victory complete by their deftruc- 


tion, Gafton himfelf, with about twenty gentlemen 


tufhed to the charge; he was received with firm- 
nefs, and oppreffed by numbers ; his horfe was kill- 


the 
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the Spaniards to refpect the life of the brother of 
their Queen Germane, their cries were either dif- 
regarded, or drowned by the tumult of battle; and 
the Duke of Nemours, after having fought with 
the moft heroic courage, fell, pierced with twenty- 
two wounds. 

‘With their general, the fortune of the French 
feems to have expired; and the vanquifhed army 
confidered their defeat as more than compenfated 
' by his death. They refumed their wonted afcen- 
dency, while the former funk once more beneath 
their adverfe fate. The Marefchal Trivulzio, whe 
facceeded to the command, poffeffed neither the 
. genius nor the influence of his predeceffor. His 
orders were frequently difobeyed or neglected by 
his officers; and inftead of afpiring to extend, he 
gradually abdicated the conquefts of Gafton. The 
death of Julius the Second did not fufpend the im- 
mediate ardour of the confederates; John de Me- 
dicis, his fucceffor in the apoftolic chair, appeared 
alfo to have fucceeded to his defigns; the Swifs 
broke into the Milanefe, defeated the Marefchals 
Tremouille and Trivulzio with fignal flaughter, 
and reftored the Duchy to the authority of Francis 
Sforza, the fon of the unfortunate Ludovico. 
Thence diverting the ftream of conqueft to the 
right, they penetrated into Burgundy, and laid 
fiege to Dijon; and it was only by the liberal dif- 
tribution of a fum of money, and the more liberal 

promifes 
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promifes of Louis that Dijon was preferved from 
their repacious arms. | 

~ Genoa feized the favourable moment to throw 
off the yoke: the Emperor menaced the fecurity 
of Champange ; and Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, young and ardent, and inflamed with the 
profpect of military glory, landed at Calais, and 
formed the fiege of Terouanne, a town fituated on 
the frontiers of Picardy. To the reliefof that place, 
Louis advanced as far as Amiens; but the cavalry 
of France endeavouring to cover a convoy, was at- 
tacked by the Englifh; though compofed of gen- 
tlemen who had ferved with the greateft gallantry 
in the wars of Italy, they yielded to the panic which 
' the fudden fight of the enemy infpired, and from 
the precipitation with which they fled, the rout of 
that day has obtained the name of she battle of the 
Spurs. Terouanne immediately capitulated ; and in 
compliance with the folicitations of Maximilian, 
Henry foon after undertook the fiege of, and re- 
duced, Tournay, a city of Flanders. 

While the other confederates wafted their forces 
in enterprifes from which they could derive but 
little advantage, the fagacious Ferdinand maturely 
revolved the diftrefs of his enemy and his own m- 
terefts; inftead of afpiring to further conquefts in 
Italy, he was content to obierve the matioasof his 
adverfary, and to {upport-by detachments the caufe 
of the allies. A more important acquifition oc- 
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cupied his attention ; from the frontiers of Bifcay 
to the Pyrenees, the kingdom of Navasre ftretch- 
‘ed fixty miles in breadth and feventy-five in length. 
The fceptre, by marriage, had paffed to the hand 
of John of Albret; and his connection with the 
court of France was readily feized by Ferdinand, 
as a pretext to invade a territory he had long con- 
templated with defire. A frivolous manifefto, 
which thinly veiled the encroaching difpofition of 
the King of Spain, was fupported by a numerous 
ahd veteran army, commanded by the Duke of 
Alva,. whofe unrelenting and perfevering fpirit ad- 
mirably qualified him for the conduct of an enter- 
ptife founded on injuftice, and where the broken 
and mountainous facc of the country prefented the 
principal obftacle. The King of Navarre was 
hardly allowed time to reject the ignominious pro- 
pofal of delivering his fon the Prince of Viana, 
and three of his ftrongeft forts, into the hands of 
Ferdinand, as fecurities for his pacific intentions, 
before the banners of Spain were difplayed beneath 
the walls-of his capital. Situated on the banks of 
the Arga, the natural ftrength of Pampeluna re- 
fitted for fome time the arms of Alva; but the 
garrifon were at once affailed. by famine and the 
{word ; their monarch, in exile beyond the Py- 
renees, in vain implored from Louis thofe fuc- 
cours which his own diftrefs allowed him not to 
grant; and they reluctantly fubmitted to the 
terms which were prefcribed by Alva; the 

. lives 
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lives and property of the inhabitants were 
fpared ; but they were -obliged to ratify their 
allegiance to their neW mafter by a formal oath ; 
and by the conqueft of Navarre, the Spanifh mo- 
narchy was extended fram the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, on one fide, to the Pyrenees on the other. 

To fecure Navarre was the policy of Ferdinand; 
and Louis, after fome ineffectual attempts to re- 
ftore his ally, was compelled to refign him to his 
fate. Toa prince who poffeffed a nice fenfe of ho- 
nour, the facrifice was, doubtlefs, painful ; but 
the forces of Spain threatened Guienne and Lan- 


‘guedoc, while thofe of the empire menaced Cham- 
pagne, and the Englifh ravaged Picardy. The 
formidable combination was, however, foon dif- 


folved ; Ferdinand was content with what he had 
already acquired; Maximilian, incapable of ftea- 


.dinefs in his plans, was impatient for peace; and 


they both readily liftened to the overture of Louts 
of beftowing his fecond daughter on one of their 
common grandfons; though the negociation df 
marriage was never concluded, yet it produced a 


.ceflation of hoftilities on the fide of Guienne and 


Languedoc ; and it was only in Italy, as the ally 


of the Roman pontiff, that the banners of Spain 
were oppofed to thofe of France. 


The profperity that attended. Ferdinand in pub- 
lic life, had not entirely accompanied him in pri- 
vate; a numerous race of grandchildren, by Jó- 
anna and Philip, deftined to fhare or poffefs, by 

marriage, 
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by inheritance, or election, the various crowns of 
Europe, were rather the objets of his jealoufy 
than his affe€tion. He confidered Charles in par- 
ticular as his rival inftead of his fucceffor. One 
fon alone had been the fruit of his union with 
Germane, who, had he lived, would have deprived 
Charles of the crowns of Arragon, Naples, Si- 
cilly, and Sardinia; but the feeble infant fcarce 
beheld the light, before he expired; and the fo- 
licitude of Ferdinand for-other children, induced _ 
him, in his advanced age, to have recourfe to his 
phyficians, and, by their prefcriptiong, to one of 
thofe potions which are fuppofed to add vigour to 
the cqnflitution, though they more frequently 
prove fatal to it; Germane {till proved barren, 
but the health of Ferdinand was poifoned ; a con- 
ftant languor and dejettion of mind fucceeded ; 
and his fhattered frame befpoke his approaching 

aiffolution. ; | | 
Ferdinand was not the only monarch whofe vi- 
gour was exhaufted in the embraces of a youthful 
confort; it had been the obfervation of Louis af 
‘France, that ‘* Love was the king of young men, 
‘* but the tyrant of old ;” yet, at the age of fifty- 
three, he fought the hand of Mary of England, 
who had fcarce completed her fixteenth year. An 
immediate peace with Henry was the confequence 
of this marriage ; but the King of France furvived 
apt long enough to reap any material advantage 
3 from 
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from this new alliance: Mary, to youth added 
beauty and vivacity; and the defire of Louis to 
pleafe his charming bride, was fatal to his life— 
The Royal palace was the conftant fcene of fefti- 
vity; but the ftrength of the King was inadequate. 
to his purfuit of pleafure. Three months after his 
nuptials, he was feized with a fever and dyfentery, 
and breathed his laft at Paris. In him expired the 
elder branch of the houfe of Orleans, and in his 
fucceffor, Francis the Firft, the {ceptre was trans- 
ferred to that of Angoulefme. 

Ferdinand could not be indifferent to the death 
of Louis, and the acceffion of a new monarch to 
the throne of France, whofe ardent fpirit, impa- 
tient for glory, menaced, ‘and long violated, the 
tepofe of Europe. Yet, the firft meflage of Fran- 
tis to the court of Madrid, bore the appearance 
of amity ; and he expreffed, by his ambaffador, 
his wifhes that a partial truce fhould be ratified be- 
tweén the two kingdoms, on the fide of Navarre. 
The objeét of the negociation did not efcape the 
penetration of Ferdinand ; and his anfwer, that he 
was willing to agree to an honourable peace, which | 
might include Italy, revealed his juft fufpicions. 

The fame thirft of tranfalpine conquefts inflamed 
Francis, as had agitated the reigns of his prede- 
ceflors Charles and Louis. Atthe head of a gal- 
lant nobility, he broke, like a torrent, into the 
Milanefe, which had again acknowledged the au- 
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thority of the -houfe of Sforza. In the bloody 
battle of Marignano, the Swifs, after an obftinate 
refiftance, which was continued through two fuc- 
ceffive days, were compelled to retire from the field, 
with the lofs of ten thoufand of their countrymen ; 
and Francis, whofe perfonal valour had fhone con- 
{picuous in the hour of flaughter, rapidly improv- 
ed his victory ; he advanced to Milan, and poffeffed 
himfelf of the capital and perfon of Sforza, who, 
deftitute of talents, and the honourable pride of a 
Prince, was content to implore the mercy of his 
conqueror ; and on a penfion afigned him by the 
latter, lingered at Paris for fifteen years through 
‘a life of contempt. 

The progrefs of Francis had roufed Ferdinand 

‘from the couch of indifpofition ; all Spain refound- 
ed with his preparations. The States of Arragon, 
who had delayed their proportion of the fupplies, 
-were feverely rebuked by afovereign, who neither 
wanted ability nor refolution to compel their obe- 
dience. A new treaty was negociated with Henry 
of England ; and, acrofs the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the tribes of Fez and Morocco, alarmed at the 
magnitude of his armaments, folicited, by coftly 
prefents, the friendfhip of Ferdinand. 

But while the eyes of the greater part of Europe 
and Africa were fixed on that monarch, he him- 
felf drew near the final period of his reign and life. 
The exertions he had made, exhaufted the fmall 

l remnant 
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remnant of his ftrength; yet though he now de- ° 
fpaired of having any fon of his own, his averfion 


‘to the Archduke did not abate; and to gratify 


this unnatural paffion, he made a will, appointing 
his grandfon Ferdinand regent of all his kingdoms 
until the arrival of his brother, and by the fame 
deed he fettled upon him the grand mafterfhip of 
the three military orders. The former of thefe 
grants might have empowered the young prince 
to have difputed the throne, the latter would have 
rendered him independent of it. The honeft re- 
monftrances of his moft ancient and faithful coun- 
fellors prevailed on the expiring monarch to retract 
the injurious difpofition ; and by his laft teftament 
he contented himfelf with bequeathing Ferdinand 
the annual fum of fifty thoufand ducats, inftead 
of the princely inheritance he had flattered him 
with; and leftthe adminiftration of Caftille, until 
the arrival of Charles, in the hands of Ximenes. . 
It was in a narrow inn in the obfcure village of 
Madrag-alajo, on his way to Andalufia, that Fer- 
dinand, in the fixty-fourth year of his age, breathed 
his laft ; he encountered death with a compofure 
which, by his admirers, has been afcribed to the 
fatisfaction that arofe from the review of his reign, 
and by his enemies has been imputed to that diffi- 
mulation which they afferted did not forfake him 
in the hour of his diffolution. Yét though he pof- 
feffed not that ardent courage which was requifite 
F 2 to 
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to command the admiration of the high-{pirited 
Caftilians, yet, in every emergency he difplayed a 
mind calm but undaunted. More politic than 
brave, more covetous of power than of fame, he 
regarded but little the means by which he obtain- ` 
ed his ends ; and to extend his dominions, he fre- 
quently violated his faith. Jealous of his autho- 
rity, he viewed the merits of his fubjects with a 
fufpicious eye ; and though he availed himfelf of, 
he dreaded thofe fuperior talents, which, in the 
popular eftimation, might raife the poffeffor to a 
level with the throne. His injurious recall of 
Gonfalvo, his bafe ingratitude to Columbus, tar- 
nih the luftre of his reign ; and while he rewarded 
with a cold and reluctant hand, he punifhed with 
frigid and exemplary juftice. The fame economy 
which he introduced into. the ftate, he practifed in 
private life; and the impofts he levied on his 
people, were fcrupuloufly devoted to extend the 
boundaries and glory of his kingdom, Caftille, 
which had been confined to wage a doubtful war _ 
within the limits of the Pyrenees, or againft the 
Moors of Africa, beneath his aufpices affumed a 
commanding ftation in the politics of Europe; he 
added to it by inheritance the crowns of Arragony 
Sicily, and Sardinia; and by conqueft, the king- 
' doms of Grenada, of Naples, and of Navarre. He 
crushed the exorbitant pretenfions of the nobles, 
and exalted the prerogatives of the fovercign ; he 
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the ftrength of the feudal fyftem, gave vigour to 
the executive power, and efficacy to the laws—= ` 
But one plant of noxious quality ftruck root be- 
neath his adminiftration; and the inquifition, 
which he firft grafted on the conftitution of Spain, 
and which he carefully cherifhed, in fucceffive 
reigns darkened with its baneful fhade the happi- 
nefs of the people; and though its branches have 
been lopped by the hand of philofophy, yet, in 
the eighteenth century itstrunk has fill been fpared, 
and remains a melancholy proof of the extent of 
religious perfecution, 
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Chapter the Eleventh. 





Acceffion of Charles—His Subjettion to bis Favourites 
—State of Spain-—Adminiftration of Ximenes— 
Proclaims Charles King at Madrid—Humbles the 
Nobility—His prudent Meafures in regard to Na- 
varre—Unfortunate Expedition againft Barbaroffa 
—Rapacity of Charles’s Favourites—Complaints of 
Ximenes—Peace eftablifhed between France and 
Spain by the Treaty of Noyon—Charles embarks 
for Spain—Lands at Villa-Victofa—xXimenes ad- 
vances to meet him— Is feized with a violent Indif- 
pofition—Sufpicions of Poifoa—Remonftrates to the 
King on the dangerous Afcendancy of his Flemifh 
Gourtiers—Is negletted by Charles, who difmiffes . 
him from the Adminiftration—Death of Ximenes— 
His Memory refpetted in Spain—Charles is acknow- 
ledged King, in Conjunttion with Foanna—Di/fcon- 
tents of the Spaniards—Rapacity of the Flemings— 
Death of Maximilian—Charles afpires to the Im- 
perial Crown—lIs oppofed hy Francts— Moderation 
of Frederick Duke of Saxony, furnamed the Sage— 
Charles is elected Emperor. , 


A. D. 1516, W uen the death of Ferdinand de- ` 
1517- volved on Charles the rich inheritance 

of Caftille, of Arragon, and Navarre, of Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, he had not completed his 
fix- 
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fixteenth year; but his early youth had been form- 
ed by Margaret of Auftria, his aunt and Mar- 
garet of York, the widow of Charles the Bold, two 
princeffes of great virtue and abilities. On the 
death of his father Philip, William de Croy, Lord 
of Chievres, and Adrian of Utrecht, were chofen 
by his grandfather Maximilian to fuperintend his 
education, and cultivate his mind, The latter 
fruitlefsly endeavoured to initiate into him the fri- 
volous {cience of metaphyfical theology ; but the 
former fuccefsfully encouraged him to excel in the 
violent exercifes of a martial life: he inftructed 
him in the arts of government ; he made him ftudy 
the hiftory not only of his own kingdoms, but of 
thofe with which they were connected; he accuf- 
tomed him, from his fifteenth year, when he af- 
fumed the government of Flanders, to attend to 
bufinefs; he perfuaded him to perufe all papers 
telative to ftate affairs, to be prefent at the deli- 
berations of his privy counfellors, and to propofe 
tothem himfelf thofe matters concerning which 
he required their opinion. From fuch an educa- 
tion, Charles contracted habits of gravity and re- 
collection, which could not be expected from his 
time of life ; yet the firft openings of his genius did 
not indicate that fuperiority which its maturer age 
difplayed ; and though his fubjects were dazzled 
with the external accomplifhments of a graceful 
figure and manly addrefs, his early obfequioufnefs 
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to Chievres, infpired them with no faint apprehen- 
fions that he would be the flave, and themfelves 
the victim, of the arts and paffions of his fa- 
vourites. 

It was at Bruffells that Charles received the in- 
telligence of the death of Ferdinand; gratitude 
to his tutor had indyced him to appoint Adrian of 
Utrecht regent of Spain; and Ximenes, inftead 
` of oppofing the nomination, confented to acknow- 
ledge, and to carry an, the government, in con- 
junction with Adrian. But though he allowed the . 
latter to poffefs a nominal dignity, and conftantly 
treated him with refpect, yet his fuperior abilities 
¢ommanded the acquiefcence of his colleague, 
and the whole power remained in his hands. Nor 
was it more than the critical juncture of affairs de- 
manded ; the feudal inftitutions, though fhaken 
by Ferdinand, ftill fubfifted ; the nobles were ftill 
powerful, haughty, and warlike; the cities of 
Spain were numerous and confiderable ; the per- 
fonal rights and political influence of the inhabi- 
tants of thofe cities were extenfive; and thofe re- 
ftraints which had beenimpofed by the fagaciry and . 
vigour of the late monarch, once withdrawn, fac- 
tion and djfcontent were ready to break out with 
fiercer animofity. 

But happily for Spain, the genius of Ximenes 
was equal to every difficulty. He fixed at Ma- 
drid, and narrowly obferved, the infant Don Fer- 
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dinand, whohaving been flattered with foneara prof- 
pect of fupreme power, bore the difappointmentof 
his hopes with greater impatience than a prince at 
fo early an age could have been fuppofedto feel. A 
greater fource of uneafinefs accrued to him from 
his firft difpatches from the Low Countries, by 
the advice of his Flemifh minifters, Charles re- 
folved to affume the title of king ; as fuch, he pre- 
vailed on the Pope and the Emperor to addrefs 
letters to him; and it was pretended that the for- 
mer, as head of the church, and the latter, as 
head of the empire, had a right to confer this dig- 
nity. Inftructions were immediately fent to Xi- 
menes, to perfuade the Spaniards to acknowledge - 
this claim; but by the laws of Spain the fole right 
to the crowns of Caftille and Arragon belonged 
to Joanna; and though her infirmities difqualified 
her from governing, her incapacity had not been 
declared by any public ac& of the Cortes in either 
kingdom ; and the pretenfions of Charles were 
confidered by both nations not only asa direct 
violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural 
nfurpation of a fon on the prerogatives of a nfother. 
Yet though Ximenes remonftrated againft the mea- 
fure as unpopular and unneceffary, he carried it 
into execution with vigour and promptitude.——=« 
s This day,” faid he, in a firm and decifive tone, 
to the nobles who murmured, and talked about the 
Fights c of Joanna, s Charles fhall be proclaimed 
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“ King of Caftillein Madrid ; and the reft of the 
“ cities will, I doubt not, follow the example of 
«c the capital.” Notwithftanding the fecret dif- 
content of many perfons of rank, his orders were 
inftantly obeyed, and Charles’s title recognifed ; 
but the ftates of Arragon were lefs compliant ; the 
Archbifhop of Saragofla, who was entrufted with 
the adminiftration of that country, poffefled not _ 
the energy or refolution of Ximenes; nor was 
Charles acknowledged by the Arragonians by any 
other title but that of Prince, until his arrival in 
Spain. | 

Neither the precarious nature of his authority, 
nor the advanced time of his life, could check the 
bold and commanding fpirit of Ximenes. To 
eftablifh firmly, againft the formidable pretenfions 
of the nobility, the throne of his mafter, was his 
firft and principal object. By the feudal conftitu- 
tion, the military power was lodged in the hands 
of the nobles, whom perfons of an inferior con- 
dition followed into the field as vaffals. On thefe~ 
potent barons the king relied in all his operations. 
From this ftate of dependence Ximenes refolved 
to deliver the Crown; and as mercenary armies 


_ were ftill unknown in Caftille, he iffued a procla- 


mation, commanding every city to enroll and 
train to arms a certain number of its burgeffes. 
The frequent incurfions of the Moors from Africa 


afforded a plaufible pretence for this innovation, 


but 
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but concealed not his intentions from the nobility. 
Inftead of oppofing openly the meafures themfelves, 
their emiflaries excited the cities to difobedience ; 
and Charles and his Flemith minifters were alarmed 
by the remonftrances and infurrections of the cits 
zens of Burgor and Valladolid. 

But the Cardinal himfelf ftoud firm, amidft the 
rifing apprehenfion ; he alternately availed himfelf 
of menaces and intreaties ; and no fooner had he in- 
fured fubmiffion, than he prepared to make ufe of 
the force he had acquired ; he orderedaftrictinquiry 
to be made into the property of the Barons; part of 
this confifted of grantsobtained, or of lands wrefted 
from the Crown during the moment of its weaknefs. 
To have traced back the origin of thefe encroach- 
ments, would have been almoft impracticable.— 
The prudence of Ximenes confined him to the 
reign of Ferdinand; he afferted that the pen- 
fions granted by that great monarch expired with 
his life; he refumed the lands that had been alie- . 
nated by him; and though the difpofition of the 
latter allowed him to indulge in few acts of gene- ‘ 
rofity, yet as he had been raifed to the throne by a 
faction, which had ftipulated their recompenfe, 
the refumption was far from inconfiderable ; and 
when applied by the frugal economy of Ximenes, 
was not only fufhicient to difcharge the debts which 
Ferdinand had left, and to remit confiderable fums 
to Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new mi- 
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Jitia, and to replenifh the magazines with warlike 
ftores of every defcription. 

Yet thefe revocations were not made without 
‘frequent murmurs; and the nobles, alarmed at 
fucceflive attacks, prepared to appeal againft the 
decifions of the minifter to the fword. Before they 
had recourfe to extremities, they appointed fome 
of their numbers to examine the powers, in confe- 
quence of which Ximenes exercifed fuch high acts 
of authority. The teftament of Ferdinand, and 
the ratification of that deed by Charles, were pro- 
duced, and objected to by the Admiral of Caftille, 
the Duke de Infantado, and the Count de Bene- 
vento, who had been entrufted with the commif- 
fion. As the converfation grew warm, they were 
infenfibly led by Ximenes towards a balcony, from 
which they had a view of a large body of troops 
under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery. 
& Behold,” faid he, pointing to thefe, and raifing 
his voice, ** the powers which I have received 
« from his Catholic Majefty. With thefe I go- 
€ vern Caftille, and with thefe I will govern it, 
& until the king your mafter and mine takes pof- 
se feffion of his kingdom.” An anfwer fo bold 
and haughty difconcerted the affociates; to take 
arms againft a man who was aware of his danger, 
would have only been to have precipitated their 
own deftruction ; all thoughts of confederacy were 
abandoned ; and notwithftanding the fecret refent- 

ment 
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ment of the nobles, and the more open jealoufy of 
the Fiemifh minifters of Charles, Ximenes ftill 
continued to fteer with a fteady hand the veffel 
of the ftate, and to fecure,.by his fagacity and 
firmnefs, the tranquillity of Caftille. 

Two foreign wars ferved to augment his embar- 
raffinents, and to difplay his penetration and mag- 


nanimity. Navarre was invaded by its unfortu- . 


nate monarch John d’Albret; but that prince, on 
the approach of the Spanifh army, retired with pre- 
cipitation ; and the judgment of Ximenes was ex- 
ercifed in difmantling the towns and caftles which 
were incapable of refifting an enemy, and only fur- 
nifhed them with places of retreat; Pamapaluna, 
the capital, alone was fpared, and the fortifications 
ftrengthened: tothis precaution Spain probably owes 
the poffeffion of Navarre ; for though the French 
have fince often overrun the country, yet deftitute 
of any ftrong hold to retire to, they have been 
obliged, on the approach of the troops of Spain, 
to abandon their conquefts with as much rapidity 
as they made them. 

The expedition which the Cardinal had planned 
againt Horuc Barbarofla, who, from a private 
corfair, had raifed himfelf to be King of Algiers 
and Tunis, was not equally fuccefsful. The mif- 
conduct of the Spanifh general, and the prefump- 
tion of his troops, proved fatal to their hopes; 
many perifhed in the battle, more in the retreat į 
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but the difappointment ferved only to add frefh 
luftre to the character of Ximenes ; and the ad- 
mirable temper of mind with which he bore it, 
convinced the world that his fortitude was fuperior 
to the caprice of fortune. 

Yet though he found refources againftthe foreign 
foes of the ftate, he was doomed at length to fink 
beneath the envy and malice of his private ene- 
mies, The character of Chievres was fullied by 
an ignoble and fordid avarice; he availed himfelf 
of his favour-with Charles to expofe to fale the 
moft important appointments in Spain ; his example 
was followed by the other Flemifh courtiers ; and 
every thing became venal, and was difpofed of to 
the higheft bidder ; Ximenes failed not to inveigh 
with honeft indignation againft the difgraceful 
trafic, and to reprefent, in the ftrongeft terms, the 
neceflity of the royal prefence in Spain; though 
the partiality of Charles for Chievres permitted him 
not to liften to the former part of the remonftrance, 
he was convinced of the propriety of the latter ; 
powerful obftacles, however, prevented his imme- 
diate acquiefcence with it. The war which had 
arifen from the holy league ftill fubfifted, though 
the duration of it had abated the ardour, and nearly 
exhauftcd the ftrength, of the contending parties. 
It had been tran{mitted by Ferdinand to his grand- 
fon, who, as King of Spain, was in actual hoftility 
with France. But Chievres, confcious of the ad- 
| vantages 
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vantages which his countrymen the Flemings de- 
rived from their commerce with the French, warm- 
ly recommended an accommodation; he was him- 
felf entrufted with the negociation ; and the King 
of France, deftitute of allies, and folicitous to 
fecure his late conquefts in Italy by a peace, liften- 
ed with joy to the firft overtures. A few days after 
the commiffioners opened the conference at Noyon, 
they fubfcribed a treaty, which borethe name of 
the place where it was figned; and of which the 
principal articles were, that Francis fhould give in 
marriage to Charles his eldeft daughter the Princefs 
Louifa, an infant of a year old; and as her dowry 
fhould make over to him all his claims and pre- 
tenfions upon the kingdom of Naples ; that in con- 
fideration of Charles’s being already in poffeffion 
of Naples, he fhould, until the accomplifhment of 
the marriage, pay one hundred thoufand crowns a | 
year to the King of France; and the half of that 
fum annually as long as the princefs had no chil- 
dren ; and that when Charles fhould arrive in Spain, 
the heirs of the King of Navarre, for John d’Al- 
bret had expired of chagrin, might reprefent to 
him their right to that kingdom, and if they ob- 
tained not fatisfaction, Francis was left at liberty 
to affift him with his forces. 

Such were the conditions of the treaty of Noyon, 
which were too favourable for France for her King 
to expect they would be long obferved, and which 
| Charles 
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Charles probably would never have figned, had ` 
he not been defirous to fecure a fafe paflage into 
his Spanifh dominions. Yet, after the conclufiort 
of it, the afcendancy of his Flemith favourites, 
who dreaded his interview with Ximenes, detained 
himsabove a year in the Netherlands; and it was 
only the repeated entreaties of the Cardinal, and 
the murmurs of the Spaniards, that prevailed on 
him at laft to embark. He was accompanied by 
Chievres, and a fplendid train of Spanifh nobles 3 
and after a dangerous voyage, he landed at Villa- 
Viciofa, in the province of Afturias, and was re-. 
_ ceived with the loudeft acclamations by his fubjects, 
who had long languifhed for the prefence of their 
fovereign. 

No fooner was Ximenes informed of the arrival 
_of Charles, than he advanced towards the coaft to 
meet him. But at Bos Equillos, his journey was 
atrefted by a violent indifpofition, which his fol- 
lowers attributed to poifon. They varioufly im- 
puted it to the refentment of the Spamfh nobles, 
or to the Flemifh courtiers, who dreaded left the 
wifdom, the integrity, and magnantmity of the 
_ Cardinal, might command the admiration and re 
{pect of a young monarch, capable himfelf of noble 
and generous fentiments. Yet the extreme old age 
of Ximenes feems to have rendered fo black an ex- 
pedient unneceffary; and his illnefs was probably 
the effect of fatigue and of increafing years and in< 

firmities 3 
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firmities; unable to travel, from his couch had 
di€tated a letter to his fovereign, with his ufual 
boldnefs; in which he advifed him to difmifs the 
ftrangers in his train, whofe numbers and credit al- 
ready gave offence to the Spaniards, and would, 
ere long, alienate their affections. At the fame 
time, he earneftly folicited an interview with the 
- ‘King, that he might inform him of the ftate of the 
nation, and the temper of his fubjects. To pre- 
vent this, not only the Flemith, but the Spanith 
nobles, employed all their addrefs; and while Xi- 
menes had the mortification to find all his counfels 
. neglected, and in the bitternefs of difappointment 
foretold the calamities which impended over his 
country, from the infolence, the rapacity and ig- 
norance of. foreign minions, his anguifh was aug- 
mented by a letter fromthe King, in which, after 
a few cold and formal expreffions of regard, he 
was allowed to retire to his diocefe, that, after a 
life of fuch continued labour he might end his days 
in tranquillity. He received not the meflage with 
his ufual fortitude; probably his haughty mind 
could not brook difgrace; probably his generous 
fpirit could not bear the misfortunes which me- 
naced his country; he expired a few hours 
after reading the letter; and though the firft 
news of his death was received by his fovereign 
with indifference, his more mature reflection 
could not refufe his admiration to the variety, 
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the grandeur, and the fuccefs of the plans of 
Ximenes; whofe reputation ftillis high in Spain, 
not only for wifdom but for fanétiry; and who is 
the only prime minifter mentionedin hiftory, whom 
his contemporaries. reverenced as a faint, and to 
whom the people under his government afcribed the 
power of working miracles. 
A. D. 1518, Charles had fcarce entered Vallado- 
1519. lid, before he was awakened to the 
lofs he had fuftained in the death of the Cardinal ; 
the Cortes of Caftille, which had been fummoned 
to meet him, confented to acknowledge him for- 
mally as King in conjunction with his mother; but 
. they appointed the name of Joanna to be placed in 
all public a¢ts before that of her fon; and they de- 
clared, that if at any future period fhe fhould re- 
cover the ufe of her reafon, the whole royal autho- 
rity fhould. return into her hands. With lefs re- 
luctance they voted a free gift of fix hundred thou- 
fand ducats to be paid in three years; a fum more 
than had been granted to any former monarch.— 
Yet though the ftates indulged in thefe acts of loy- 
alty and compliance, the fymptoms of difcontent 
throughout the kingdom were manifeft. Charles 
himfelf fpoke the Spanifh language imperfectly ; 
his anfwers were confequently fhort, and often de- 
livered with hefitation. Thence many of the Spa- 
niards were influenced to believe him a prince of 
flow and narrow genuis; fome pretended to difcover 
a ftrong 
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2 ftrong refemblance between him and his unhappy 
mother; and all concurred in condemning his at- 
. tachment and partiality to his Flemifh favourites. 
Thefe engroffed, or expofed to fale, every appoint- 
ment; and fo indefatigible was their rapacity, that 
they are reported to have remitted to the Low 
Countries, in the fpace of ten months, no lefs a 
fum than eleven hundred thoufand ducats. The 
afcendancy. of Chievres over the mind of the youth- 
ful prince was not only that of a tutor but of a pa- 
rent ; and the nomination of his nephew William 
de Croy, a young man, not of canonical age, to 
the Archbifhopric of Toledo, was confidered not 
only as an injury but an infult to the whole nation ; 
it united the murmurs of the clergy and laity; the 
former exclaiming againftit from intereft, the latter - 
from indignation. 
From Caftille Charles purfued his rout to Sara- 
. goffa, to be prefent in the Affembly of the ftates of 
Arragon. Before his departure, to prevent any 
dangers from the intrigues or ambition of his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, he fent him into Germany, under 
the pretence of vifiting their grandfather Maximi- 
lian. He found the Cortes of Arragon lefs tractable 
than thofe of Caftille; it was with difficulty they 
were preyailed on to recognize his title of King, 
in conjuinétion with his mother; they limited their 
liberality to a grant of two hundred thoufand du- 
cats; and even that was not voted until he had 
G2 bound 
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bound himfelf by a folemn oath never to violate 
their ancient rights. The Affembly of Catalonia 
were {till more tardy, and lefs generous in their 
fupplies; while the Caftilians, roufed by their ex- 
ample, refolved no longer to fubmit with tamenefs 
to the oppreffive {chemes of the Flemings. Sego- 
via, Toledo, Seville, and feveral other great ci- 
ties, entered into a confederacy forthe defence of 
their peculiar privileges; they remonftrated with 
boldnefs againft the preferment of ftrangers, the 
exportation of the current coin, and-the increafe of 
taxes; and by thefe early meafures, they firft laid 
the foundation of that famous union among the 
Commons of Caftille, which not long after threw 
the kingdom into fuch violent convulfions as fhook 
the throne, and almoft overturned the conftitu- 
tion. , 

- Charles might turn with neglect from the re- 
monftrances of his fubjeéts, but he was forced to 
receive with fome external marks of refpect thofe 
of his allies. The Ambaffadors of Francis the 
Firft, and the young King of Navarre, demanded, 
according to the treaty of Noyon, the reftitution 
of. that kingdom. But neither the monarch him- 
felf, nor his Caftilian nobles, whom’ he confulted 
on this occafion, difcovered any inclination to part 
with that acquifition. A fruitlefs conference was 
held foon after at Montpellier, in order to bring 


this matter to an amicable iffue; but while the 
French 
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French urged the injuftice of the ufurpation, the 
Spaniards were attentive only to its importance. 

While this difcuffion feemed to menace the 
tranquillity of France and Spain, a new event ferved 
to inflame the jealoufy of their refpective Sove- 
reigns. The death of the Emperor Maximilian 
left vacant the imperial throne ; and by the Italian 
wars, the European princes had been - inftructed 
in the advantages which might be derived from 
that dignity. Not long before his death, Maximi- 
lian had endeavoured to tranfmit it in the houfe of 
Auftria, and to procure the King of Spain to be 
chofen as his fucceffor; but he himfelf having ne- 

-ver been crowned by the Pope, a ceremony deem- 
ed effential in that age, was confidered only as Em- 
peror ele, and ftyled King of the Romans; and no 
example occurring in hiftory of any perfon being 
chofen a fucceffor to a King of the Romans, the 
Germans, always tenacious of their forms, had ob- 
ftinately refufed to accede to the wifhes of Maxi- 
milian. 

His death removed that obftacle; and Charles. 
openly afpired to the imperial crown. The long 
continuance of it in the houfe of Auftria, and the 
negociations of Maximilian, had prepared the 
minds of the Germans for hiselevation. But what 
he chiefly relied on was, the fortunate fituation of 
his hereditary dominions on the banks of the Da- 
nube, which prefented a natural barrier to the em- 
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pire againft the encroachments of the Torkifh 


power. The conquefts, the abilities, and the 


ambition of Selim the Second, had fpread a gene- 
ral alarm throughout Europe; he had added Syria 
and Egypt to his empire, and was ready to turn 
his arms againft Chriftendom. To ftop the pro- 
prefs of this torrent, Charles enforced the neceffity 
of electing an Emperor, who, to extenfive terri- 
tories in that country, where the impreffion would 
firft be felt, joined the refources of a powerful mo- 
narchy, and an ample revenue from the mines 
of the new world, and the commerce of the 
Low Countries. A formidable rival, however, 
entered the lifts againft him; and Francis, already 
renowned for his gallantry and victory in the battle 
of Marignano, declared himfelf*a candidate for 
the imperial dignity. His emiffaries contended, 
that it was high time to convince the princes of the 
Houfe of Auftria that the crown was elective, and 
not hereditary ; that a king who, in his early youth, 
had triumphed over the valour and difcipline of 
the Swifs, until then reckoned invincible, would 
be an antagonift worthy the conqueror of the Eatt ; 
and inftead of waiting the approach of the Orto- 
man forces, might carry hoftilities into the heart 
of their dominions. They urged that the election 
of Charles would be inconfiftent with a fundamen- 
tal conftitution, by which the perfon who holds 
the crown of Naples is excluded from the impe- 
rial 
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rial throne; and fenfible of the prejudices that 
might be entertained againft Francis as a foreigner, 
they endeavoured to gain the eletors by immenfe 
gifts, and boundlefs promifes. As the expeditious ' 
method of tranfinitting money, and the decent 
mode of conveying a bribe, by bills of exchange, 
were then little known, the French Ambaffadors 
travelled with a train of horfes loaded with trea- 
fure; an equipage, not very honourable for that 
prince by .whom they were employed, and infa- 
mous for thofe to whom they were fent. 

The common interefts of the other European 
princes ought to have combined: them in difap- 
pointing the interefts of both competitors, and 
preventing either of them from attaining a danger- 
ous pre-eminence. But the paffions of fome, and 
the want of forefight in others, hindered fuch a 
falutary union. Henry the Eighth of England, 
who had often boafted that he held the balance of 
Europe in his hand, after vainly declaring himfelf 
a candidate, had withdrawn from the hopelefs con- 
teft, and involved in a faftidious contemplation of 
his own importance, maintained a negligent neu- 
trality. TheSwifs were prompted by their recol- 
le&tion of the difaftrous field of Marignano, togive 
an open preference to the pretenfions of Charles ; 
the Venetians were inftigated by their jealoufy of 
the houfe of Auftria, whofe ambition and neigh 
bourhood had been fatal to their grandeur, to fanc- 

G4 tion 
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tion the claim of ‘Francis; while Leo the Tenth, 
who then filled the apoftolic chair, weighed with 
a folicitude worthy of his penetration, the dangers 
which might arife from the choice of either of the 
contending monarchs; he foretold that the election 
of each would alike be fatal to the independence 
-of the holy fee, tathe peace of Italy, and perhaps 
to the liberties of Europe; and he fecretly ex- 
horted the German princes to place one of their 
own number on the imperial throne, many of 
whom were capable of filling it with honour. 

The counfels of Leo were too fage not to make 
fome impreffior ; the diet was opened in form at 
Frankfort; and the feven great princes, the Arch- 
bifhops of Mentz, of Colagne, and of Triers, the 
King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, whofe various offices invefted them, under, 
the title of electors, with the right of chufing a 
fovereign, notwithftanding the artful arguments 
produced by the Ambaffadors of the two kings, 
did not forget that the firit principle. of German 
policy was to limit the power of the Emperor; and 
that the choice of either of .the contending mo- 
narchs would have given tothe empire a matter in- 
ftead of an head; and would have reduced them- 
felves from the rank of his equals to the condition 
of his fubjects. 

Imprefied 


ae 
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Impreffed by thefe ideas, they turned their eyes 


on Frederick Duke of Saxony, a prince of fuch . 


eminent virtue and abilities, as to be diftinguifhed 
by the name of Sage, and with one voice offered 
him the imperial crown. His anfwer proved him 
worthy of the enviable diftinétion he had attained ; 
and while he rejected the alluring propofal, he ad- 
vifed them to commit the fceptre to fome more 
powerful hand. <‘ In times of tranquillity,” faid 
he, ** we with for an emperor who has not power 
** to invade our liberties; times of danger demand 
“© one who 1s able to fecure our fafety. TheTurkith 
& armies are ready to pour in upon Germany with 
s a violence unknown in former ages ; to oppofe 
& them we muft have recourfe to one of the rival 
“ monarchs; but as the King of Spain is of German 
© extraction, and a member of the empire; as 
“ his dominions ftretch along that frontier which 
“ lies moft expofed to the enemy; his claim is 
** preferable to that of a ftranger to our language, 
& to our blood, and to our country.” The dif- 
interefted voice of Frederic decided the impor- 
tant conteft ; no prince in Germany could afpire 
to a dignity which he had declined for reafons 
applicable to them all; after a fufpence of above 


‘five months, the Archbifhop of Triers, the only 


firm -adherent to the French intereft, yielded to 
the remonftrances of his brethren; Charles was 
by 
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by the unanimous voice of the electoral college 
raifed to the imperial throne; while Francis, after 
. exhaufting his coffers, had the mortification of 
beholding a young and inexperienced prince pre- 
ferred to the conqueror of Milan. 
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C bapter the Twelfth. 





‘N 


Difcontent of Spain—Eftablifhment of the Germanada 
in Valencia—Remonftrances of the Caftilians—De- 
parture of Charles for Germany—He nominates 
Adrian Regent of Caftille—He lands in England, 
and gains the friendfhip of Henry— He receives 
the Imperial Crown at Aix-la-Chapelle—State of 
Germany—Decreafing Influence of the See of Rome 
—Doftrines of Luther—Their Progre/s—Luther 
renounces the Authority of the Pope—Diet affembled 
at Worms by the Emperor to maintain the ancient 
Religion—Condutt of Charles—Diffenfions in Caf- 
tille—Injudicious Meafures of Adrian— Affociation 
A the principal Cities, under the Name of the 
ete poffe/s themfelves of the Perfon of 
Joanna—They diveft Adrian of all Authority— 
Their Remonftrance—Union of the Crown-and No- 
bles againft them— Mi/condutt of their General Don 
* Pedro de Giron—They are defeated under Padilla— 
Magnanimous Behaviour and Death of Padilla—- 
The Funta is diffolved—Refifance of the City of 
Toledo, and of Donna Maria, the Widow of Pa- 
checo—Commotions in Valencia—Defeat and Ex- 
tinktion of the Germanada. 





A. D. 1519. Ar Barcelona, Charles received the 
news of his election to the imperial throne, with 
that 
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that joy which is natural to a young and afpirin œ 
mind. But his promotion was far from imparting 
the fame fatisfaction to his Spanifh fubjects; they 
dreaded the abfence of their fovereign ; they pre- 
dicted that their blood and treafures would be la- 
vifhed in fupport of, German politics; and they 
dwelt with pleafure on the fortitude and public 
fpirit of their anceftors, who, in the Cortes of 
Caftille, prohibited Alfonfo the Wife fram leaving 
the kingdom, to affume the proffered crown of the 
empire. A fullen and refractory difpofition pre- 
vailed among perfons of all ranks; the nobles of 
Valencia refufed to admit the Cardinal Adrian as 
the royal reprefentative, and firmly declared, that 
by the fundamental laws of the country, they 
could not grant any fubfidy to an abfent fovereign ; 
-exafperated by their. obftinacy, Charles counte- 
nanced the people who had rifen againft the privi- 
leges of the Valencian barons; he rafhly autho- 
rifed them to continue in arms; and the affociation, 
which, with his fanction, they entered into, under 
the name of Germanada, or Brotherhood, proved 
the fource of the moft fatal calamities to the king- 
dom. | 

Caftille was not agitated with lefs violence ; the 
principal. cities refolved to remonftrate againft the 
intended departure of the King for Germany ; and 
Charles, confcious of their difpofition, inftead of 
Valladolid, fummoned the Cortes to meet at Com- 
| I poftella, 
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poftella, a town of Gallicia, where he thought he 
fhould be more fecure than amidft the high-fpirited 
inhabitants of the former city. But the expedient 
was far from anfwering his expectations; every 
town he paffed through prefented a petition againft 
the innovation ; and though he remained inflex- 
ible, yet it was not until after a violent oppofition, 
and every artifice had been employed to gain the 
nobles, that he obtained from the Cortes that do- 
native which had been his object inaffembling them. 
Even the contagion of difcontent fpread through 
the ecclefiaftical order. The Pope had granted 
the King the tenth of benefices in Caftille, to affift 
him in carrying on war with greater vigour againft 
the Turks; but a convocation of the clergy una- 
nimoufly refufed to levy that fum, under pretence 
that it ought never to be exacted, but when Chrif- 
tendom was actually invaded by the infidels; and 
though Leo, in order to fupport his authority, laid 
the kingdom under an interdict, fo little regard 
was paid toa cenfure which was univerfally deemed 
unjuft, that the King was reduced to the mortifi- 

cation of applying himfelf to have it taken off. 
Amidft thefe general marks of difaffection, 
Charles having obtained thofe fubfidies which were 
neceflary for him to appear in Germany with fplen- 
dour fuited to the imperial dignity, refolved not 
to retard his departure; he nominated, as regent, 
during his abfence, the Cardinal Adrian; and con- 
ferred 


~ 
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ferred the viceroyalty of Arragon on Don John de 


. Lanuza, and that of Valencia, on Don Diego de 


Mendoza, Count of Melito. The appointment 
of the two latter was univerfally acceptable; but 
though Adrian was the leat obnoxious ofthe 
Flemings, the Caftilian pride was deeply wounded 
by the preference of a ftranger to their own no- 
bility; and the injudiciouschoice ferved to inflame 
that hatred to foreigners, which had long formed 

a prominent feature of the national character. 
A. D.a52 | Without regarding their murmurs, 
1521. Charles, about the middle of May, 
embarked at Corunna for the Netherlands, on his 
route to Germany; but confcious of the feeds of 
hoftility which ftill furvived between himfelf and 
tlie King of France, he was peculiarly defirous of 
‘acquiring the alliance of Henry the Eighth of 
England, whofe poffeffion of Calais ferved not 
only asa key toFrance, but opened a ready road 
into the Low Countries, and rendered him the 
natural arbiter between the rival monarchs. But 
vain, imperious, and haughty, a flave to his own 
paffions, or to the arts of his favourites, Henry, 
in his friendfhip for foreign powers, was more fre- 
quently influenced by refentment than by policy ; 
to difplay magnificence, and indulge his love of 
pleafure, he had agreed to an interview with the 
French King between Guifnes and Ardres; and 
Charles, to difappoint the effects of it, and previ- ` 
oufly 
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oufly engage his favour, fteered direétly from Co- 
runna to England, and landed at Dover; Henry 
haftened to receive, with every diftin&tion, his il- 
luftrious gueft; and though the latter, tò whom 
time was precious, ftaid only four days, he con- 
trived in that fpace to give the King of England 
favourable impreffions of his difpofition and inten- 
tions, and to attach to his intereft Wolfey, his fa- 
vourite and minifter; a man who, from the loweft 
rank of life, had afcended to an height which no 
Englith fubje& had ever before attained, and! 
who governed the untraCtable foirit of Henry with — 
abfolute authority. To gratify his avarice, Charles 
~ fettled on him a penfion of feven thoufand ducats; 
and to flatter his ambition, he engaged, in cafe of 
the death of Leo the Tenth, to promote his fuc- 
ceffion to the apoftolic chair; Wolfey eagerly 
grafped at the offer, and obtained a promife from 
his fovereign, that after the interview with Fran- 
cis at Guifmes, he would return the vifit of Charles 

in the Low Countries. 
The tranquillity of the Netherlands afforded 
Charles a fhort refpite from bufinefs; he could not 
but compare with pleafure the refpect and obedi- 
ence with which he was received in his native 
country, to the refiftance he had encountered in 
Spain. A few weeks after his arrival, he haftened 
to Gravelines to meet, according to appointment, 
the King'of England. The interview between 
3 the 
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the two monarchs was conducted with lefs portp: 
than that of Guifnes, but with greater attention 
. to political interet. Charles offered to fubmit any 
difpute which might arife between Francis and 
himiclf to the arbitration of Henry; and by the 
deference which he feemed to pay to the opinion 
of the latter, effaced all the impreffions which the 
frank and liberal nature of his rival had made; he 
alfo renewed his engagements with Wolfey, and 
again flattered the hopes of that afpiring favourite 
with the profpect of the papacy. 

- Satisfied with thefe precautions, Charles fuffered 
not his partiality for his native country to detain 
him longer in the Netherlands; he purfued his 
route to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed for 
his coronation; there, in prefence of an affembly 
more numerous than had appeared on any former 
occafion, the crown of Charlemagne was placed 
` on his head, with all the pompous folemnity which 
the Germans affect in their public ceremonies, and 
which they deem effential to the dignity of their 
empire. 

From the imperial throne, Charles could not, 
without fatisfaction, contemplate the vaft domi- 
nions which were fubjugated to his fway; Ger- 
many, by election, acknowledged him for her 
head ; he reaped the fucceffion of Caftille, of Ar- 
ragon, of Auftria, and of the Netherlands; he 
inherited the conqueft of Naples and Granade ; 

even 
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even the bounds of the globe feemed to have been 
enlarged, that he might poffefs the unrifled trea- 
fures of the new world. The ardour for difcovery 
had not expired with Columbus ; the fame fpirit 
of adventure ftill inflamed the breafts of the Spa- 
wiards ; andthe year which beheld Charles inveft- 
ed with the imperial purple, witneffed the conqueft 
of the rich and extenfive kingdom of Mexico, by 
Fernando Cortes. Yet the Emperor was foon ree 
called to a fenfe of the difadvantages which accom- 
panied thefe acquifitions; his territories lay dife 
tant, and disjointed; his authority over his fub- 
jects was far from abfolute; ftrangers toeach other’s 
cuftoms, laws, and language, they were fometimes 
a&tuated by hatred, always by jealoufy; and with 
reluctance feconded the defigns of their mutual 
‘mafter. 

To the embarrafsments that arofe from the dif- 
cordant parts of which the empire of Charles was 
eompofed, were added thofe which fpring from a 
difference in religious opinions. According tothe 
doGtrines of the Romifh church all the good 
works of the faints, above thofe which were necef- 
fary for their own juftification, together with the 
infinite merits of Chrif, are entrufted to St. Peter, 
and his fucceffors the Popes; who, by transferring 
a portion of them, might convey to any perfon 
the pardon of his fins, or deliver the foul of any 
one deceafed out of purgatory; thefe grants, 
VOLIL H à which 
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which obtained the name of indulgences, were firt 
invented in the eleventh century by Urban the Se- 
cond, as arecompenfe for the adventurers:who had 
engaged in the conqueft of the holy land; in pro- 
cefg of time, they were imparted to thofe who con- 
tributed to any pious work enjoined by the Pope; 
and Leo the Tenth, under the pretence of com- 
pleting the fplendid fabric of the church of Sr 
Peter, by the fale of them, provided a fund for - 
the fupport of his magnificent fpirit. But the.in- 
difcretion and indecent manner in which his agents 
promulgated them in Germany, could not but 
fhock every man of fenfe and real piety, while the 
- princes and nobles of that country were exafpe- - 
rated at beholding their vaflals drained of their 
wealth to fupply the demands of a profufe Pontiff. 
Ie was at this critical juncture, that Martin Luz 
ther, anative of Saxony, of vigorous underftand- 
ing and undaunted difpofition, arofe to combat 
the fallacious promifes, and to refit the oppref- 
fions of the fee of Rome. Difgufted with the fub- 
tle and uninftructive fciences of {cholaftic philofo- 
phy and theology, he had devoted himfelf with 
eagernefs and affiduity to the ftudy of the bible; 
he had beheld with concern the artifices of thofe 
wno fold, and the fimplicity of thofe who 

bought, indulgences; he found the {criptures, 
which he began to confider as the great ftandard 
of truth, afforded no countenance to a practice 
equally fubverfive of faith and morals. His warm 


and 
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and impetuous temper fuffered him not long to 
conceal fuch important difcoveries, or to continue 
a filent fpectator of the delufion of his country- 
men. He had been chofen to teach philofophy in 
the univerfity of Wittemberg, and from: the great 
church of that city he bitterly inveighed againft 
the irregularities and vices of the monks who traf- 
ficked in falvation. He was fecretly encouraged 
by his fovereign, the elector of Saxony, the wifeft 
prince at that time in Germany, and who hoped 
that his invectives might give fome check to 
the exactions of the holy fee, whieh the fecular 
princes had long, without fuccefs, been endeavour- 
ing to oppofe. 

His dotrines, recommended by truth ahd no- 
velty, were eagerly embraced ; and the rapid pros’ 
grefs of them roufed at length Leo from his 
{chemes of policy and pleafure to the defence of 
the church. In compliance with the folicitations 
of the elector of Saxony, he difpenfed with the ap- 
pearance of Luther at Rome, and empowered his 
legate in Germany, Cardinal Cajetan, to hear and 
determine the caufe. The latter, inftead of liften- ` 
ing to the arguments of Luther, infifted peremp- 
torily on a recantation of all that he had advanced ; 
and Luther, who had fteadily refufed to renounce 
opinions which he believed to be true, inftead of 
fubmitting, according to a form of which there 
had been fome examples, appealed to the Pope, 
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il] informed at that time concerning his caufe, to 
the pope, when he fhould receive more full infor- 
ma'ion with refpect to it. 

However Leo might be enraged at this proceed- : 
ing, the death of Maximilian ferved to fufpend the 
thunders of the Vatican. The Roman pontiff 
confidered himfelf more interefted in the eleCtion- 
of an Emperor, than in a theological controverfy 
which he did not underftand, and could nat forefee 
the confequences of. He was confcious how 
warmly Frederic of Saxony efpoufed the patra- 
nage of Luther, and he was unwilling to offend a 
prince of fuch confiderable influence in the ele@oral 
college. But no fooner was the imperial crown 
placed on the head of Charles, than the attention 
of the Pope was again direfted towards Luther 3 
and after various delays, a bull was fulminated 
againft him, in which his writings were condemned, 
himfelf pronounced an heretic; and all fecular 
princes were enjoined, under the penalty of being 
involved in his fentence of excommunication, to 
feize his perfon, that he might be punithed as his 
crimes deferved. 

Hitherto Luther was far from having entertain- 
ed any intention of difclaiming the Papal autho- 
rity ; but being now perfuaded that Leo had been 
guilty both of impiety and injuftice againi him, 
. he boldly declared the Pope to be that man of fin, 


$ 3 í or antichrift, whofe appearance is foretold in the 
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New Teftament; and he exhorted all Chriftian 
princes to fhake off the ignominious yoke, and to 
affert the liberty of mankind. However daring 
fuch language might appear, many circumftances 
combined to prepare for it a favourable reception; 
the profligate morals and ungovernable ambition 
of the Popes Alexander the Sixth, aad Julius the 
Second ; the vices and licentious lives of the ine 
ferior clergy ; the facility with which they obtain- 
ed the pardon of their crimes; : the enormous 
wealth of the church, and the gradual: encroach- 
ments of the papal fee, which had ufurped the 
right of conferring benefices through Germany, 
ail tended to leffen the veneration for, and excite 
the indignation of, the Germans, againft the pre- 
tenfions of the Vatican; thus prepoffeffed, they 
liftened with avidity to the doctrines of Luther, and 
read the anathemas of Leo with more contempt 
than terror, 

Though the progrefs of reform in the minds of ` 
the people had been confiderable when Charles ar- 
rived in Germany, yet no fecular prince had hi- 
therto embraced the opinions of Luther, and no 
change had been introduced in the eftablifhed form 
of wosthip. The firft a& of the Emperor’s ad- 
miniftration was to appoint a diet at Worms; and 
in his circular letters to the different princes, he 
infermed them, that the objeé& of it wasto check 
the new and dangerous dottrines which threatened 
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to difturb the peace of the empire, and to overturn 
the religion of their anceftors. 

Such important fubjects could not fail of pra- 
ducing a full affembly ; but though the Emperor, 
defirous of fecuring Leo as an ally in the war 
which he expected with France, was willing to 
have treated Luther with feverity, yet the diet re- 
fufed to condemn him unheard. They required 
his perfonal appearance, and granted him a fafe 
‘conduct for his fecurity. He prefented himfelf. 
before them with equal decency and firmnefs ; 
and maintained his opinions with a refolution nej- 
ther to be fhaken by threats nor entreaties; he was 
permitted to depart in fafety; but a few days after 
he left the city, an edit was publifhed, in the Em- 
peror’s name, and with the fanction of the diet, 
forbidding any prince ta harbour or prote& him, 
and requiring all to concur in feizing his perfon as 
foon as the term fpecified: in his fafe conduct was 
expired; the effects of it was, however, eluded 
by the addrefs of the elector of Saxony ; who con- 
veyed Luther to, and concealed him in the Caftle 
of Wartburgh; and the attention of the Emperor 
was foondiverted from religious controverfy tomat- 
ters which appeared more interefting, and- more 
worthy his immediate attention. 

A. D. 1520, Charles had fcarce embarked at Ca- 

1523. runna, before the embers of Difcon- 
tent, which had been cherifhed in the principal 
cities 
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eities of Spain, burft out into open flame. No 
fooner was it known that the Cortes affembled in `’ 
Galicia had voted the Emperor a free gift, with- 
out obtaining the redrefs of any one grievance, 
than it excited univerfal indignation. The citi- 
zens of Toledo, who confidered themfelves as the 
peculiar guardians of Caftilian freedom, took arms; 
with tumultuary violence attacked the citadel, 
and forced the governor to furrender; they eftab- 
lifhed a popular form of government, compofed 
of deputies from the feveral parithes in the citys 
they levied troops; and chofe as their Jeader, Don 
Juan de Padilla, the eldeft fon of the commendator 
of Caftille; a young man of daring and ambitious 
{pirit, and whofe liberality had endeared him to the 
populace, l 

The refentment of the citizens of Segovia hur- 
ried them into more criminal excefles ; Tordefillas, 
one of their reprefentatives in the late Cortes, had 
the imprudent boldnefs to endeavour to juftify’his 
conduct ; but the fury of the multitude fuffered 
him not long to proceed ; he was feized, dragged 
through the ftreets, amidft a thoufand curfes and 
infults, and without being allowed even the fhort 
refpite neceffary to receive abfolution, was hung 
. with his head downwards on the common gibber. 

Burgos, Zamora, and feveral other cities, were 
agitated by the fame fpirit of refentment; and 
Adrian trembled in Valladolid at the rapid pro- 
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grefs of infurrection. Two opinions divided the 
council; and while one party infifted on the necef- 
fity of employing force, the other remonftrated on 
the danger of driving the people to defpair by 
ill-timed acts of rigour. The natural difpofition 
of Adrian inclined to lenity; but his zeal to fup- 
part his mafter’s authority, and the influence of 
the Archbitfhop of Grenada, a prelate auftere and 
haughty, precipitated him into meafures to which 
he was otherwife averfe. Ronquillo, one of the 
king’s judges, ftern and unforgiving, with a con- 
fiderable body of troops, was ordered to repair to 
Segovia, and to proceed againft. the delinquents, 
His known temper affured the Segovians they had 
‘little to hope from his mercy ; they took up arms 
with one confent, and fhut the gates againft him, 
Enraged at this infult, Ronquillo pronounced them: 
rebels and outlaws, and feized the avenues which 
‘Jed to the town; but while he awaited the mo- 
ment when famine fhould oblige them to furrender, 
he himfelf was attacked by Padilla who had 
marched with a confiderable detachment from To- 
ledo, and was compelled to retire, with the lafs 
of his baggage and military chet. . ! 
Adrian had, however, advanced too far in com- 
pulfory meafures to recede: on the news of tho 
defeat of Ronquillo, he ordered Antonio de Fon- — 
feca, commander in chief in Caftille, to affemble 
an army, and befiege Segavia in farm. To. fulfil 
this 
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this commiffion, Fonfeca endeavoured to draw a 
train of artillery from Medina del Campo, where 
Ximenes had eftablifhed his principal magazine of 
military ftores ; but the inhabitants refufcd to fuf- 
fer thofe arms which had been prepared againft 
the enemies of the kingdom, to be employed in the 
deftruction of their countrymen. Fonfeca, who 
poffeffed thofe high notions of obedience which 
are common to the military profeffion, exafperated 
at their refiftance, affaulted the town, and to di- 
vert the attention of the citizens, commanded his 
foldiers ta fet fire to fome of the houfes ; the dames 
fpread rapidly ; great part of the town was con- 
fumed ; the warehoufes, which were full of goods 
for the approaching mart of Segovia, were involved . 
in the conflagration. Fonfeca became the object 
of general deteftation; even the citizens of Val- 
ladolid, whom hitherto the prefence of the regent 
had reftrained, caught the contagion ; they burnt 
Fonfeca’s houfe to the ground ; and with the fame 
ardour as the other cities, levied foldiers, and 
elected new magiftrates. 

Adrian, nurfed in peace and literature, poffeffed 
neither the courage nor the fagacity neceflary at 
fuch a dangerous juncture. To appeafe the 
people, he difavowed the conduct of Fonfeca; the 
exhaufted ftate of the treafury compelled him to 
difband the greateft part of the troops; and the 
multitude, encouraged by his condefcenfion, were 

at 
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at the fame time delivered from the awe of military 

control. l 
Amidft the rage of the populace, the leaders 
of the commons nourifhed views worthy of their 
zeal, the redrefs of grievances, and the eftablith- 
ment of public liberty. The prefent moment was 
favourable to their pretenfions; the great cities of 
Spain were numerous, and pofleffed of valuable 
immunities and privileges ; the genius of their in- 
ternal government was naturally democratical ; the 
abfence of their fovereign, the ill condu& of his 
minifters, the refentment of the people, the ex- 
haufted ftate of the treafury, the feeble condition 
of the army, and the government committed toa 
ftranger, virtuous indeed, but of abilities unequal 
to the truft, all confpired to animate them to new 
claims. The firft care of Padilla, and the other 
popular chiefs, was to eftablifh a bond of union 
among the malecontents. A general convention 
of the different cities which had taken arms, was 
appointed to be held at Avila; and almoft all that 
were entitled to have reprefentatives in the Cortes, 
fent thither their deputies. They hound themfelves 
by a folemn oath, to live and die in the fervice of 
their King, and in defence of the privileges of 
their order; and affuming the name of the holy 
Junta, or afociation, proceeded to deliberate con- 
cerning the flate of the nation. As the nomina- 
tion of a foreigner to be regent was confidered a 
viola- 
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violation of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
they refolved to fend a deputation of their members 
to Adrian, requiring him to abftain from the fu- 
ture exercife of a jurifdiction which they had pro- 

nounced illegal. l 
While they prepared to execute this refolution, 
their caufe received no inconfiderable acceffion of 
ftrength and luftre from the fuccefsful enterprife 
of Padilla; after relieving Segovia, he marched 
fuddenly to Tordefillas, where the unhappy Jo- 
anna had refided fince the death of Philip ; he was 
admitted by the inhabitants into the town; and pre- 
fenting himfef before the Queen, with that pro- 
found refpect which fhe exacted from the few per- 
fons whom fhe fuffered to approach her, he in- 
formed her of the miferable condition of her Caf- 
tilian fubjects, under the government of her fon. 
As if awakened froma lethargy, Joanna expreffed 
her aftonifhment at the intelligence; declared that 
their fufferings could not be imputed to her, fince 
fhe had never heard of the death of her father; and 
added, ‘f until I can provide a fufficient remedy, 
s Jet jt be your care to do what is neceflary for 
c the public welfare.” The words were readily 
feized "by Padilla, who, muiftaking this lucid in- 
terval for a perfect return of reafon, apprifed the 
Junta of it, and prevailed.on them to remove to 
Tordefillas. But though Joanna gracioufly re- 
ceived their addrefs, fhe foon relapfed into her 
| former 
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former melancholy, and never could be perfuaded 
to fign any paper for the difpatch of bufinefs. 
Though the Junta could not but feel, they yer 
endeavoured to conceal the difappointment; they 
ftill carried on their deliberations in the name of 
the Queen; and the intelligence of her fuppofed re- 
covery was received by the people with a tranfport 
of joy. The commons availed themfelves of the 
increafe of power and reputation which they had 
thus acquired ; and detached Padillato Valladolid 
to bring away the feals of the kingdom, and the 
public archives. He was received by the citizens 
as the deliverer of his country ; executed his com- 
miffion with great exactnefs ; and though: he per- 
mitted Adrian to refide at Valladolid in the capacity 
of a private perfon, he was careful to ftrip him of all 
marks of authority. 

Frequent accounts had been tranfinitted to 
Charles of thefe tranfactions ; but though he be- 
held with concern the moft valuable of his terri- 
tories on the verge of a civil war, he could not 
return immediately to Spain, without endangering 
the imperial crown. Thus embarraffed, before 
he had recourfe to force, he refolved to try the ef- 
fect of indulgence and conceffions. He iffued ctr- 
cular orders to all the cities of Caftille, exhorting 

them, with affurances of pardon, to lay down 
their arms. To thofe who continued faithful, or 
returned to their duty, he promifed not to exact 
the 
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fabfidy granted in the late Cortes ; and he engaged 
that no office fhould be conferred in future, but 
upon native Caftilians; but at the fame time he 
wrote tothe nobles, to excite them to defend their 
own rights, and thofe bf the Crown, againft the 
exorbitant claims of the commons; and he ap- 
pointed the High Admiral Don Fabrique Enriquez, 
and the High Conftable of Caftille, Don Inigo de 
Valefco, two noblemen of great abilities and influ- . 
ence, to act as regents in conjunCtion with Adrian, 
if the obftinacy of the commons rendered it necef- 
fary, to vindicate the royal authority by arms. 
But the Junta, relying on the unanimous concur- 
rence of the cities of Spain, were far from being fa- 
tisfied with the fame redrefs as they had demanded 
before the departure of Charles; they now aimed 
at amore thorough reformation of political abufes ; 
and the objects they afpired' to were publifhed, in 
a remonftrance drawn up with equal care and bold- 
nefs. After ftating the various calamities under — 
which the nation groaned, and which had com- 
pelled them to affemble to provide for the confti- 
tution, they demanded that the king fhould re- 
turn, and refide in his Spanifh dominions; that 
he fhould not marry, but with confent of the Cor- 
tes; that on any neceflary abfence, he fhould not 
appoint a foreigner regent; that he fhould not in- 
troduce or fuffer thenaturalization of any ftranger ; 
and that thofe who were not natives of Caftille, 
and 
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and poffeffed at prefent any public office, fhould 
immediately refign it; that neither free quarters 
fhould be granted to foldiers, nor to members of 
the royal houfehold, for a longer time than fix 
= days; andthat only when the court was on a jour- 
ney. That all taxes fhould be reduced to the fame 
ftate they were in at the death of Queen Ifabella ; 
_ that all alienations of the royal revenue fince that 
Queen’s death, fhould be refumed. That in all 
future Cortes, each city fhould fend one reprefen- 
tative of the clergy, one of the gentry, and one of 
the commons; each to be elected by his own or- 
der; that no member fhould receive office or pen- 
fion from the king; and that the Cortes fhould be 
affembled once in three years, whether fummoned 
by the king or not, to inforce the faithful execu- 
tion of thefe articles, and deliberate on the ftate 
of the nation. oS 

Such were the principal conceffions which the 
commons endeavoured to extort from the Crown; 
and in addition to thefe, they demanded that all> 
privileges which the nobles had at any time ob- ` 
tained, to the prejudice of the commons, fhould. 
be revoked ; that they fhould not hereafter be no- 
minated to the government of cities or towns; and 
that their poffeffions fhould be fubject to all pub- 
lic taxes, in the fame manner as thofe of the people 
in general, But the latterarticles probably proved 
fatal to the hopes they had entertained of eftablith- 
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ing the former. The grandees of Spain, who, 
inftead of obftru&ing, had connived at their pro- 
ceedings, while they confined their demands of 
redrefs to fuch grievances as had been occafioned 
by the king’s want of experience, or therapacity of 
his foreign minifters, were filled with indignation, 
when they faw the privileges-of their own order 
invaded, and perceived the meafures of the com- 
mons tended no lefs to break the power of the arif- 
tocracy, than that of the crown. Their. refent- 
ment at the appointment of Adrian had been fof- 
tened by the nomination of the conftable and ad- 
miral to act in conjun@ion with him; and as they 
chofe rather to fubmit to their prince- than the 
people, they determined to affemble their vaffals 
in defence of the throne. 

In the mean time, a new circumftance ferved to 
-exafperate the Junta. The deputies they had ap- 
pointed to. prefent their remonftrance to the Em- 
peror, were informed they could not proceed to 
Germany without endangering their lives; their 
return excited fucb indignation, as tranf{ported 
the party of the commons beyond the bounds of 
moderation; that a King of Caftille fhould deny 
his fubjects accefs into his prefence, was reprefented 
as an act of tyranny unprecedented and intolerable. 
Many warmly infifted on depriving Charles, dur- 
ing the life of his mother, of the regal titles and 
authority which had been too rafhly conferred upon 

him, 
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him, from a fuppofition of her incapacity for g6- 
vernment; others propofed to fupply her want of 
ability by marrying her to the heir of the Arra- 
gonefe Kings of Naples; but all agreed they had 
remained too long inactive; and that it was necef- 
- fary to exert themfelves with vigour in oppofing 
this fatal combination of the King and the nobility 
againft their liberties. 

Twenty thoufand men ranged themfelves under 
their ftandard ; but it was not eafy to determine to 
whom the chief command fhould be affigned ; the 
inclinations of the people and the foldiers were 
united in favour of Padilla; but Don Pedro de 
Giron, the eldeft fon of the Count of Uruena, who 
had lately joined the commons, out of private re- 
. fentment to the Emperor, wa: preferred by the 
Junta, on account of his illuftrious birth ; it foon 
appeared that he pofleffed neither experience nor 
abilities equal to the important truft; at Rioneco 
the regents had drawn together a confiderable body 
of veteran troops from Navarre; their cavalry. 
was compofed chiefly of gentlemen, accuftomed 
to the military life, and animated with the martial 
{pirit peculiar to their order in that age ; and they 
were commanded by the Count de Haro, the con- 
ftable’s eldeft fon, an officer of approved merits 
yet Giron, confiding in his fuperior numbers, ad- 
vanced to Riofeco, feized the avenues, and at- 
tempted to cut off the provifions of the royalifts 3 

I difap- 
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difappointed in this defign, by a confiderable con- 
voy which paft fafe through his pofts, he fudden- 
ly turned afide to Villa-penda, where the enemy 
had eftablifhed their principal magazines. This 
motion left Tordefillas open to the Count de 
Haro, who failed not to profit of the error of his 
adverfary: marching rapidly to that town, he fur- 
prifed and cut to pieces the regiment of priefts, 
who had been left to guard it; made himfelf maf- 
ter of the perfon of the Queen, and of feveral mem- 
bers of the Junta; and recovered the great feal, 
with the other infignia of government. 

The fuccefs of the enterprife elated as much 
the party of the regents, as it depreffed that of 
the Commons; to the embarraffments which the 
latter found from the lofs of the Queen’s name, 
was added their fufpicion of the condu& of Giron ; 
they accufed him of having betrayed Tordgfillas ; 
and readily permitted him to refign the command 
of the army, and to retire to one of his caftles. 

The appointment of Padilla to fucceed him, re- 
ftored the fpirits of the foldiers ; new levies daily 
crowded to his ftandard ; and the party of the Junta 
again raifed its head. (The bold counfels of 
Donna Maria, the wife of Padilla, relieved them 
from the diftrefs which the want of money had oc- 
cafioned ; fuperior to fuperftitious fears, fhe pro- 
pofed to feize the rich ornaments in the cathedral 
of Toledo ; to avoid the imputation ‘of facnilege, 
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fhe marched with her retinue to the church in fo- 
lemo ‘proceffion ; implored the pardon of the faints 
whofe fhrines fhe prepared to violate; and by this 
artifice, diverted the people from confidering too 
minutely the action. The regents, who laboured 
under the fame wants, but dared not have recourfe 
to the fame expedients, with difficulty raifed a 
{canty fupply from the Queen’s jewels, and the 
plate of the nobility, and by negociating a {mall 
loan in Portugal. 

After an ineffectual attempt to compromife by 
treaty their various pretenfians, both armies toak 
the field; that of the commons, under Padilla, 
ftormed Torrelobaton, a place of canfiderable 
ftrength and importance ; and ‘had they marched 
to Tordefillas, might probably have furprifed the 
royalifts, before their troops were united ; but the 
Junta jmprudently liltened again to overtures of 
peace ; many of the followers of Padilla, difgutt- 
ed with ination, or defirous of fecuring the booty 
they had acquired, retired from his camp; and 
when hoftilities were refumed, and the royalifts 
advanced to recover Torrelobaton, difheartened by 
the defertion of his foldiers, Padilla endeavoured 
to retreat to Toro; but before he could reach the 
walls of that city, the appearance of the Count 
de Haro, .at the head-of his cavalry, compelled 
him to ftop. The troops of the Junta were fatigued 
and difmayed: the ground on which they had 
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halted was deep and miry ; they were vanquifhed - 
by their own fears; and on the firft charge, they 
fled in the utmoft oonfufion. After vainly at- 
tempting to rally them, Padilla, accompanied by 
his principal officers, rufhed into the thickeft of 
the enemy, was wounded, difmounted, and taken 
prifoner. The refentment of his enemies did not 
long fuffer him to linger in confinement; without 
even the formality of a trial, he was inftantly led 
to execution, with Don John Bravo, the com- 
mander of the Segovians. He viewed the ap- 
proach of death with calm but undaunted fortitude ; 
and when his fellow fulferer expreifed {ome ihdig- 
nation at hearing himfelf proclaimed a traitor, he 
checked him, by obferving, ** that yefterday was 
“ the time to have difplayed the fpirit of ‘gentle- . 
“ men, this day to die with the meeknefs of Chrif- 
© tians.” In his laft letter to his wife, written a 
few minutes before he fuffered, he difplaved a 
fpirit fuperior to his fate ; in that to his native city 
of Toledo, he exulted in the caufe for which he 
was doomed to die; without endeavouring to pro- 
craftinate, he fubmitted quietly to the ftroke of — 
the executioner; and though the Spanith writers, 
attached to regal government, have endeavoured 
to blacken his character, yet his generous fpirit has 
been elegantly delineated, and the purity of his in- 
tentions amply vindicated, by the unprejudiced 
pen of a foreign hiftorian. T 
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The vengeanceof the regents and the nobles was 
fatisfied with the blood of the chiefs; the multitude 
were difmiffed with contempt; the cities of Caf- 
tille returned to their obedience; and the ftrength 
of the Junta was entirely diffolved. The city of 
Toledo alone, worthy the birth and laft.correfpon- 
dence of Padilla, and animated by the prefence of 
. his widow Maria, continued to brave the royal au- 
thority. Their admiration for her courage and 
abilities, their fympathy for her misfortunes, and 
their veneration for the memory of her hufband, 
fecured to her long the fame afcendancy over the 
minds of the citizens as he himfelf had poffeffed; 
' to maintain it, the employed every attifice which 
her fertile genius fuggefted. She ordered cruci- 
fixes to be ufed by her troops inftead of colours, as 
if they had been at war with infidels, and the ene- 
mies of their religion; fhe marched through the 
ftreets of Toledo, with her infant fon, clad in deep 
mourning, feated on a mule, with a ftandard be- 
fore him, reprefenting the manner of his father’s 
execution. For fix months, by thefe expedients, 
fhe kept alive the paffions of the citizens, defend- 
ed the town with vigour, and routed in repeated 
fallies the royalifts; and when her influence over 
the populace was undermined by the hoftile arts 
of the clergy, who never forgave the manner in 
which fhe had defpoiled the cathedral, the retired 
to the citadel; which with amazing fortitude fhe 
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maintained for four months longer; and at laft 
made her efcape in difguife, and fled to her relations 
in Portugal. 

Though the fpirit of revalt which had ania 
Caffille, was diffufed through Arragon, the pru- 
dent conduét of Don John de Lanufa prevented it 
from breaking forth into open infurreétion. But the 
kingdom of Valencia was rent by inteftine commo- 
tions the moft violent ; the affociation which had 
been formed under the name of the Germanada, 
availed themfelves of the fanétion which Charles 
had rafhly granted them, and refufed to lay down 
their arms. Their refentment was rather directed 
againft the nobles than the crown; they drove the 
former out of their cities, plundered their houfes, 
wafted their lands, and affaulted their caftles. - 
Their councils, as well as troops, were conduct- 
ed by low mechanics, who acquired the confi- 
dence of an enraged multitude, chiefly by the 
fiercenefs of their zeal, and the extravagance of 
their proceedings; they however carried on the 
war with more perfeverance than could have been 
expected from fo tumultuous a body, and fuch ig- 
norant leaders. But when the defeat of Padilla 
enabled the regents of Caftille to reinforce the 
Count de Melito, who commanded the troops 
which the Valencian barons had raifed among 
their vaflals, the Germanada were incapable of re- 
fiting the united ftrength of the crown and nobles, 

I3 their 
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their forces were defeated ; their leaders put to 
death; the ancient government of Valencia was 
re-eftablifhed ; and the tempeft which had fo long 


fhaken Spain, funk again inte a calm. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Thirteenth. 


[ae 


Hoftilities between Francis and Charles—Invafion of 
Navarre—Alliance between the Pope and Em- 
peror—Death of Chievres—Condutt af Robert. de 
la Mark—the Emperor invades France—TIs re- 
pulfed from Mezieres—War in Italy—Death of 
Leo—Election of Adrian—Defeat of Lautrec at 
Bicocca—Henry attacks France—Charles lands ix 
Spain-—Flis Clemency and Magnanimity—He gains. 
the Affettions of the Spaniards— Intrigue of Bour- 
bon—His Treaty with the Emperor—Death of 
Adrian, and Eleftion of Clement—The Spaniards 
and Germans are repulfed in Guienne and Burgundy — 
— Fontarabia is recovered by the former—Defeat 
of Bonnivet, and Death of Bayard—Invafion of 
Provence—Francis enters the Milanefe—Lays fiege 
to Pavia—ls. defeated and taken Prifoner-—Cone- 
dut of Charles—Har/h Treatment of Francis—In- 
trigues of Pefcara and Moroné—Charles feizes 
Milan— He promifes the Inveftiture of it to Bour- 
bon—Negociation with Francis—Treaty of Ma- 
drid—Francis marries the Emperor’s Sifter—He is 
reftored to liberty. $ . 





A. D. 1521. Ir was not the calamities of civil war 
alane that Spain. was doomed to experience; and 
the attention of the regent was foon attracted by the 

I 4 invafion 
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invafion of a foreign enemy., When Francis had 
entered into the competion with Charles for the 
imperial crown, with the vivacity natural to him, 
he had declared, ‘* that they were both fuitors to 
€c the fame miftrefs; the moft fortunate would 
** carry her; but the other muft remain content- 
“ed.” Yet the fuccefs of his rival had funk deep 
in his mind ; and there wanted not other caufes of 
difcord between himfelf and the Emperor; the 
former was bound by honour, as well as intereft, 
to reftore the family of Albret to the throne of 
Navarre; and he had pretenfions to Naples, of 
which Ferdinand had deprived his predeceffor by a 
moft unwarrantable breach of faith. The latter 
might reclaim the Dutchy of Milan, as a fief of 
the empire; and he confidered Burgundy as the 
patrimonial domain of his anceftors, which had 
been wrefted from them by the injuftice of Louis 
the Eleventh, - 

When the fources of hoftility were fo many and 
Various, peace could not be of long continuance ; 
and the factions which raged through Spain en- 
couraged Francis firft to take up arms. In the 
name of Henry d’Albret, a confiderable body of 
troops, under Andrew de Foix, invaded Navarre, 
poffeffed themfelves of Pampeluna, and invefted 
Lagrogno, a {mall town of Caftille, fituated on the 
banks of the Ebro. The hoftile difplay of the 
banners of France awakened the pride of the Cafti- 

lian 
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Jaan nobles, who had liftened with indifference to 
the progrefs of the enemy in Navarre. Both par- 
ties exerted themfelves with emulation in defence 
of their country; a numerous army was rapidly af- 
fembled ; the French general was compelled to re- 
tire from the walls of Lagrogno ; in an open bat- 
tle he was defeated, and taken prifoner; and Na- 
varre was again reduced to acknowledge the autho- 

rity of Spain. | 
The invafion of Navarre, and the intrigues 
which Francis had carried on with Robert de la 
Mark, Lord of Bouillon, a {mall but independent 
territory, between Luxembourgh and Champagne, 
determined Charles to engage in open war; with- 
out confulting Chievres, he had entered into an al- 
liance with Leo; the chief articles of which 
were, that the Pope and Empcror fhould join to 
expel the French out of the Milanefe, the poffef- 
fion of which fhould be granted to Francis Sforza, 
a fon of Ludovico the Moor; that Parma and 
Placentia, which had been wrefted from, fhould 
be reftored to, the church; and that the Roman 
pontiff fhould be fupported in his projeéted con- 
queft of Ferrara. The progrefs of this treaty had 
been carefully concealed from Chievres, whofe 
averfion to a war with France, might have prompt- - 
ed him to have retarded or defeated it; but no 
fooner was it figned and imparted to him, than he 
was aflured he had loft that afcendancy which he 
had 
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had fo long maintained over the mind of his roya? - 


pupil. His chagrin on this account, and the cala~ 
mities he foreboded to his countrymen from hof- 
trhities with the French, are faid to have fhorten- 
ed his days; his death delivered the Emperor 
from a minifter who reftrained him in a manner 


unworthy of his rank and years; and left him to 


exercife, without controul, the active powers of 
his mind. a. 
With troops levied in France, by the conniv- 
‘ance of his ‘new ally, Robert de la Mark had pre- 
_ famed to enter the Dutchy of Luxembourg, to 
ravage the open country, and to lay fiege to Vin- 
ton. Charles was not flow in chaftifing the infult ; 
at the head of twenty thoufand men he everwhelm- 
ed the territories of Robert; reduced him to im- 
plore his mercy; and after reprefenting to Henry 
the Eighth of England that Francis had been the 
firft aggreffor, he furprifed Mouflon, and com- 
manded his general, the Count of Naffau, to in- 
veft Mezieres. That city, the poffeffion of which 
would have opened a road into the heart of Bur- 
gundy, was defended by the Chevalier Bayard, 
diftinguifhed among his contemporaries, as she 
knight, without fear and without reproach; and 
though neither the works nor garrifon of Mezieres 
were ftrong, fuch were the refources and gallantry 
of Bayard, that the imperialifts were compelled to 
abandont cF _e with confiderable lofs. 
_Mouffon 
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Mouffon was foon retaken by the French; and 
the prefence of Francis on the banks of the Scheld, 
a the head of a fuperior army, might have been 
fatal to the future grandeur of Charles, had the 
former liftened to the counfels of the conftable 
Bourbon; but through an excefs of caution, he 
miffed the opportunity which he could never after- 
wards retrieve, of perfonally engaging his rival ; 
and the Emperor, who was fenfible of the danger 
of his pofition, availed himfelf of a thick fog, 
and rapidly retired beneath the cannon of Mons. 

The difgrace of this retreat he foon effaced by 
the reduction of Tournay ; but a more material ad- 
vantage was, his prevailing on the King of Eng- 
land to declare on his fide. An offenfive treaty was 
figned between the Emperor and Henry, at Bruges ; 
and while the former engaged to invade the fouth- 
ern provinces, the latter promifed to attack Pi- 
cardy, and flattered himfelf the hour was come 
when he fhould reftore the afcendancy of the Eng- 
lih in France. 

Mean time tke war raged in Italy ; Lautrec, to 
whom the French forces in Milan were committed, 


acted with vigilance and addrefs againft the joint 


troops of the Pope and Emperor ; and it is pro- 
bable the allies would have been obliged to have 
retired with difgrace, had ‘not the money appro- 
priated for the fupport of their adverfaries been 
intercepted by the rapacity of the Countefs of An- 

| goulefme, 
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goulefme, the mother of Francis; difappointed of 
their ‘pay, twelve thoufand Swifs quitted the camp 
of Lautrec ; that officer in vain endeavoured, with 
the remnant of his army, to defend the paflage of 
the Adda; he was forced to retire towards the Ve- 
netian territ..ries, before Colonna and Pefcara, the 
papal and imperial generals; the city of Milan was 
{urprifed by the latter; Parma and Placentia were 
reduced by the former, and it was only from the 
caftle of Milan, the town of Cremona, and a few 
inconfiderable forts, that the banners of France were 
ftill difplayed. | 
Leo received the accounts of this rapid fuccefs 

with fuch tranf{ports, of joy, as brought ona fever, 
and occafioned his death. This unexpected event 
fufpended the operations of the confederacy ; the 
Swifs were recalled by their cantons; the mercena- 
ries difbanded for want of pay; and only the Spa- 
niards, and afew Germans, remained in the Mila- 
nefe; but Lautrec himfelf, equally deftitute of 
men and money, was unable to improve the fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

A.D. 1522. Though the Emperor had promifed 
to fupport the pretenfions of Wolfey to the ponti- 
ficate, yet his name was fcarcely mentioned; and 
the intrigues of the Conclave were terminated by 
the election of Adrian, who at that ume governed 
Caftille, had been formerly the tutor of Charles, 


and was entirely devoted to his intereft, Such a 
| choice 
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choice gave new vigour to the allies; the war was 
again refumed in the Milanefe; but Lautrec had 
received a reinforcement of ten thoufand Swifs, and 
the confederates had been reduced tq retreat be- 
fore him, and to fortify themfelves in the ftrong 
‘port of Bicocca. While the generals expected 
every hour to be deferted by their followers, whofe 
murmurs for want of pay were loud and univerfal, 
they were extricated from their embarraflment by 
the temerity ofthe enemy. The Swifs, on the fide 
of the French, had felt the fame diftrefs, and bore 
it with lefs patience; it wasin vain that Lautrec re- 
prefented the camp of the allies ftrong by nature, 
and rendered almoft inacceffible by art; they were 
deaf to reafon, and demanded to be Ied to action. 
They rufhed impetuoufly on the intrenchments.— 
but they were received with cool and fteady cou- 
tage; they were broken by a conftant difcharge of - 
artillery; and after an ineffectual difplay of valour, 
and the lofs of their beft officers, and braveft fol- 
diers, they abandoned the hopelefs attempt. The 
furvivors next day pointed their march towards 
their native country; the French fought fhelter in 
their own territories; except the citadel of Cre- | 
mona, the whole Milanefe fubmitted to the autho- 
tity of Francis Sforza; and Colonna, rendered 
_ enterpnifing by fuccefs, furprifed the gates of Genoa; 
and eftablifhed in thag city the authority of the Em- 
peror. 
Defected 
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Deferted in Italy, Francis had renewed the war 
on the fide of Spain; Navarre was again invaded im 
the name of Henry d’Albret; and Bonnivet, Ad- 
miral of France, poffeffed himfelf of Fontarabia, a 
firong town of Bifcay, fituated on a peninfula of 
the fea, and of the river Bidaffoa; the lofs of Fon- 
tarabia probably confirmed the intention of Charles 
to revifit his Spanifh dominions; he had been ab- 
fent from thefe above two years; and during that 
period, Spain had been almoft inceflantly afflicted 
by foreign war or civil commotion. Yet, how- 
ever neceffary he deemed his prefence in Caftille, 
policy required him in his voyage to vifit his ally 
the King of England; fix weeks he ftaid at Lon- 
don; received the order of the garter; confirmed 
his alliance with Henry; and inflamed again the 
ambition of Wolfey with the hopes of the pontifi- 
cate. Before his departure he had the fatisfaction 
__ of beholding the Englith fleet fail, under the com- 


mand of the Earl of Surrey, to ravage the coaft of ` 


Normandy ; and after receiving this proof of the 
fincerity of his confederate, he himfelf purfued his 


voyage and landed about the middle of June in 

Spain. o 4 
Immediately on his arrival, Adrian fet out to 
take poffeffiort of the apoftolic chair ; and the Em- 
peror directed his attention to heal the wounds 
which the jarring factions had infli€ted on his Spa- 
nifh dominions. By an a& of clemency, no lefs 
prudent 
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prudent than generous, he delivered his fubjetts — 
from the apprehenfions which his prefence had ex- 

cited ; after a rebellion fo general, {carce twenty 
perfons had been capitally punifhed; though 
ftrongly folicited by his council, Charles refufled 
to fhed any more blood by the hands of the exe 
ecutioner ; fourfcore perfons alone were excepted | 
in the pardon he publifhed; even thefe feem to 
bave been named rather to intimidate others, than 
from any inclination to feize them; for when an 


- efficious courtier offered to inform him of the re- 


treat of one of the moft confiderable, he replied, 
with afmile, ‘ You had better let him know I am 
“ here, than tell me where he is.” This ap- 
pearance of magnanimity, the marks of refpe& he 
paid to his mother, with his addrefs in aluming 
the Caflilian manners and language, eftablifhed 
his afcendancy over the Spaniards, to a degree 
which fcarce any of their native monarchs had at- 
tained ; and brought them to fupport all his enter- 
prifes with zeal and valour. 

A.D.1523. `The Emperor was not flow in avail- 
ing himfelf of their ardour; he obtained from the 
{tates of Caftille a free gift, amounting to four 
hundred thoufand ducats, and though baffled in 
his attempt to recover Fontarabia, was enabled to 
detach a confiderable body of Spanifh troops to 
reinforce the Marquis of Pefcara in Italy. But he 
principally depended on the intrigues that he had 

entered 
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entered into with Charles Duke of Bourbon, and 
Conftable of France. That nobleman, from hfs 
birth, fottune, and office, might juftly be con- 
fidered as tlie moft powerful fubject in thar king- 
dom. His eminent fervices in the battle of Ma- 
rignano ; his thirft of glory, and ‘kill in martial 
exercifes, ought naturally to have recommended 
him to the favour of a monarch renowned for fimi- 
lar qualities. But unhappily, Louifa, the king’s 
mother, had contracted a violent averfion to the 
Houfe of Bourbon, and had communicated her 
prejudices to her fon. The Duke had been in- 
jurioufly removed from the government of Milan ; 
the payment of his penfions had been fufpended ; 
his counfels on the banks of the Scheld had been 
contumelioufly rejected ; and a public affront had 
been offered to him, in the prefence of the whole 
army, by depriving him of the command of the 
Vanguard. Thefe repeated indignities had ex- 
haufted his patience; and he had already entered 
into a my fterious corref pondence with the Emperor, 
when a new and more fevere injury inflamed his 
thirft of revenge, and for ever eftranged his allegi- 
ance from Francis. 

The death of his confort had occafioned a quick 
change in the pafhons of Louifa, who, atthe age 
of forty-fix was ftill fenfible of amorous emotions; 
but Bourbon rejected her advances with contempt; 
and his difdain converted her affection again into 

impla- 
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cable hatred. In her name, fhe commenced alaw- 
fuit againft him for the eftates which he held in 
right of his deceafed wife; and by afentence, def- 
titute even of the appearance of equity, he was 
defpoiled of the greateft part of his fortune. 
Exafperated by fuch unremitting perfecution, 
he continued his intrigues with the court of Madrid 
with redoubled ardour ; while Charles and Henry, 
on their fide, {pared no allurements to gain him. 
The former offered in marriage his fifter Eleanor, 
the widow of the King of Portugal; he was con- 
fidered as a principal in the treaty of the two mo- 
narchs ; and on the conqueft of France, which 
they had projected, the counties of Provence and 
Dauphiné were affigned to him, with the title of 
King. ‘The Emperor engaged to enter France by 
_ the Pyrenees; Henry, fupported by the Flemings, 
was to invade Picardy ; while Bourbon was to re- 
ceive a body of Germans into Burgundy, and was 
to act with his adherents in the heart of the king- 
dom. 
To efface the difafters of the laft campaign, 
Francis had early affembled a numerous army ; 
roufed by the approach of danger, he propofed to 
difconcert the defigns of his enemies, by marching 
in perfon into the Milanefe; and the confederates 
impatiently awaited until he had croffed the Alps - 
with the only force capable of defending his domi- 
nions, to ftart up in arms. But when his vanguard 
VOL. IT. K | had 
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had already reached Lyons, the indifcretion oftwo - 


of the confpirators awakened him to his peril; he 


“immediately fent orders to arret Bourbon, who, 


apprifed of his intentions, fuddenly croffed the 
Rhone in difguife ; eluded the parties fent out to 
intercept him; and, after infinite hazard and fa- 
tigue, reached Italy in fafety. | 

Neither the detection of the confpiracy of Bour- 
bon, nor the death of Adrian, which happened at 
this critical jun€ture, could induce Charles to re- 


nounce his profpect of invading France. The Car- 


dinal de Medici was, by the influence of the Im- 
perial faction, raifed to the papal chair, under the 
title of Clement the Fifth; but his election con- 
vinced Wolfey of the infincerity of the Emperor’s 
promifes; and though he publicly affected to ap- 


“prove the choice, and to forward with zeal the 


preparations againft France, his haughty mind was 
deeply wounded by the difappointment; and he 
waited only a proper opportunity to render Charles 
feafible of his refentment. | 

In the mean time, the confederates commenced 
their operations ; the Englifh marched into Picardy, 
and penetrated within eleven leagues of Paris; 
but on the banks of the Oyfe their career was 
checked by the gallantry of the Duke of Vendofme; 
they were continually harvaffed by the active vigi- 


lance of the Marefchal le Tremouille; and they 


were 
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were at length driven back with difgrace to the 
gates of Calais. l 

To favour their progrefs, ié Spaniards had en- 
tered Guienne, and the Germans Burgundy ; but 
the former were repulfed by the Marfhal Lautrec, 
and the Jatter by the Duke of Guife ; yet it was in 
the Milanefe that Charles moft feverely proved the 
vanity of his expectations. Behind the Tefino, 
Colonna, who commanded the army of the allies, 
obferved the motions, and endeavoured to refift 
the paffage of the fuperior forces of the French; — 
but hijs caution was fruitlefs; the enemy feized a 
ford that had been neglected ; and the confederates 
retired in confufion to Milan. Confciousof their 
own weaknefs, they had even prepared to abandon 
that capital ; but Bonnivet, who owed his appoint- 
ment to his agreeable. manners, infinuating addrefs, 
and knownenmity to Bourbon, rather than tohis 
abilities as a general, delayed to advance for feve- - 
ral days, and loft the opportunity with which his ° 
good fortune had -prefented him. The citizens 
recovered from their confternation; the troops 
were. indefatigable in repairing the fortifications ; 
‘when the French appeared, Milan was in a condi- 
tion to ftand a fiege; and Bonnivet, after fome 
feeble attempts on the town, was obliged, by the 
inclemency of the feafon, to’ retire into winter. 
quarters. 
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The prefervation, however,. of that capitat, 
could not balance the numerous difappointments 
Charles had fuftained ; inftead of acquiring freth, 
he fouod himfelf unable to defend his former, con- 
quefts. The formidable confpiracy on which he 
had depended, had been difcovered and difcon- 
certed ; the author of it had been driven into exile; 
the plans of the confederates had every where-proved 
abortive; they had been repulfed in three feparate 
attempts to invade France; and half the Milanefe 
had been wrefted fromthem. Yet inftead of turn- 
ing their thoughts to peace, ambition and emu- 
lation prompted them to new enterprifes ; Charles 

‘purfued his defigns with unabated ardour; the 
~ wealth of Mexico, which flowed into his harbours, 
was devoted to raife new levies, and to purchafe 
new allies; and his preparations for the enfuing 
campaign was fuch as promifed the moft decifive 
fuccefs. 

A. D. 1524. He opened it with the fiege of Fon- 
tarabia ; during two fucceffive years, the banners of 
‘France, from the ramparts of that city, had re- 
‘proached the fpirit of the Caftilians ; they confi- 
dered their honour as wounded, by having twice 
‘retired unfuccefsful from the ramparts ; yet it was 
probable they would have encountered the fame 
difgrace a third time, had the fortitude of the go- 
vernor been equal to the number of the garrifon, 
and the ftrength of the works. But Franget, who 
was 
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was intrufted with the defence of it, bafely yielded 


to his fears, and furrendered it while the magazines 
were yet full, and the walls entire. Part of the 
victorious army was immediately detached to join 
the combined forces which had ‘been affembled for 
the recovery of the Milanefe. Thefe were nomi- 
nally commanded, fince the death of Colonna, by 


Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, though the chief di- 


rection in military operations was committed to 
Bourbon, and the Marquis of Pefcara; the for- 
mer infpired by his refentment with new activity 
and invention; and the latter confeffedly the moft 
able of the Imperial generals. They refolved, by 
an early and vigorous effort, to difpoffefs the French 
of that part of the Milanefe which lies beyond the 


Tefino ; the forces of Bonnivet, weakened by a 


peftilential diforder, were unable to contend with 


the fuperior numbers of the enemy ; and he him- . 


felf funk beneath the genius of Bourbon and Pef. 
cara. Thofe celebrated leaders compelled him to 


abandon his ftrong camp at Biagrafla, and preffed | 


on his rear with inceffant diligence; through the 
valley of Aoft he.attempted to retreat into France ; 
in the paflage of the river Segria, while he exert: 
ed himfelf with confpicuous valour, he received a 
‘wound in his arm, which obliged him to quit the 
field; he committed the important charge, which 
he reluctantly deferted, to the Chevalier Bayard ; 
that officer animated the cavalry by his example 
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and his prefence to fuftain the whole fhock of the 
enemy’s troops, while the infantry fecurely croffed 
" the river. But in this fervice Bayard received a 
wound, which he immediately perceived to be 
mortal. Incapable any longer of remaining on 
harfeback, he was placed on the ground, with his 
face towards the enemy; and with his eyes fixed 
on the guard of his fword, which he held up in- 
ftead of acrofs, he addreffed his prayers to God. 
In this pofture, which became him both as 4 fol- 
dier and a Chriftian, he was found by Bourbon, 
who led the vanguard of the confederates, and who 
expreffed his regret and pity at the fight. “Pity 
“ not me,” replied the high-fpirited Chevalier, 
s I die, as a man of honour ought, in the difcharge 
“* of my duty ; they, indeed, are objects of pity, 
‘© who fight againft their king, their country, and 
** their oath.” By the command of the Marquis 
of Pefcara, a tent was pitched over him, and pro- 
per perfons appointed to attend him; but their 
care was vain ; and equally regretted by his coun- 
trymen and his foes, he expired, as his anceftors 
for feveral generations had done, in the field of 
battle. 
Though Bonnivet, with his fhattered forces, 
efcaped the purfuit of the victors, they {wept 
away in their career what Francis poffeffed in 
Italy, and re-eftablifhed Sforza in his paternal do- E 

minions. Intoxicated by his fuccefs, and inftigat- 
ed 
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ed by Bourbon, Charles refumed his former defign 
of invading France; Provence was chofen for the 
feat of war ; and Bourbon, with eighteen thoufand 
men, crofied the Alps without oppofition ; but his : 
plan of penetrating into the interior provinces, and 
of effecting near Lyons a junction with bis remain- 
ing adherents, was over-ruled ‘by the authority of 
Charles, who, defirous of poffeffing a poft which 
would at all times fecure his entrance into France, 
direéted him to make the reduction of Marfeilles 
his chief objet. That city was obftinately defend- 
ed by a veteran garrifon ; the King of France him- 


_ felf advanced with a fuperior army to the relief of 


it ; and Bourbon, after having confumed forty days 
in the vain enterprife, retired with precipitation 

towards. Italy. | 
He was foon followed by Francis, who, naturally 
fanguine and impetuous, inftead of being fartsfied 
with having delivered his fubjects from a formi- 
dable invafion, afpired to the re-conqueft of the 
Milanefe. His love of fame was feconded by a 
lefs noble paffion ; and Bonnivet is fuppofed to.have 
inflamed the defires of his fovereign, by the de- 
fcription of a beautiful lady at Milan. At the 
head of one of the moft powerful and beft-appoint- 
ed armies France had ever brought into the field, 
againft the diffvafions of his generals, and the rẹ- 
monftrances of his mother, he croffed the Alps at 
Mount Cenis, and advanced with a diligence 
K 4 which 
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which forty thoufand men feemed hardly capable 
of. Bourbon himfelf fcarce outftripped him with 
his flying forces; accompanied by Pefcara, he 
had entered Milan but a few hours before he def- 
cried the foremoft columns of the French; they 
found that city fo full of confternation and difor- 
der, that the defence of it could not be undertaken 
with any probability of fuccefs ; and having thrown 
a gatrifon into the citadel, they retired through 
one gate, while the enemy were admitted at an- 
other. 

At Lodi on the Adda, the Imperialifts breathed 
from the fatigue and terror of purfuit ; had Fran- 
cis immediately attacked them there, that day 
might have extinguifhed the dominion of Charles 
in Italy; but in compliance with the opinion of 
Bonnivet, he turned afide to befiege Pavia on the 
Tefino, a place ftrong in its fortifications, and 
garrifoned by fix thoufand veterans, under the 
command of Antonio de Leyva, an officer not lefs 
diftinguifhed for his patient courage, than his en- 
terprifing fpirit. 

A.D. 1525. The interval which was thus allow- 
edthem, was diligently improved by the imperial 
generals ; though deferted by the fickle Clement, 
who courted the profperity of Francis, and with- 
out hopes of fupply from the Emperor, they found 
refources from that fertile genius which ever fhines 
moft confpicuous amid{t diftrefs. Lannoy pro- 
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cured a fmall loan, by mortgaging the revenues 

of Naples; Pefcara, who was adored by the Spa- 
nifh troops, readily prevailed on thofe gallant men 
to fhew how fuperior their fentiments were to thofe 
of mercenary foldiers, by ferving without any im- 


. mediate demand for pay; and Bourbon, after hav- . 


ing raifed a confiderable fum, by pawning hisjew- | 
els, fet out for Germany, where his influence was 
great, that by his prefence he might haften the 
levies for the imperial fervice. 

Three months had, however, reduced the gar- 
rifon of Pavia to the laft extremity ; their ammu- 
nition and provitions began to fail; the mercena- 
ries of whom it was chiefly compofed, threatened 
to deliver up the town into the enemy’s hands, and 
could hardly be reftrained by Leyva’s sddrefs and 
authority, when twelve thoufand Germans, whom 
the zeal and activity of Bourbon had taught to 
move with unufual rapidity, entered Lombardy, 
and joined the camp at Lodi; but the imperial 
leaders, far from having the funds for the fupport 
of fo powerful an army, were fcarce able to defray 
the charges of conducting their artillerv, . their am- 
munition, and provifions; by magnificent pro- 
mifes they, however, prevailed on the troops to 
take the field without pay; and the foldiers, fen- 
fible that by retiring, they fhould forfeit the ar- 
rears due to them, and impatient for {poil, de- 
manded, with fierce clamours, to be led to battle. 

j Without 
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Without fuffering their ardour to cool, the ge- 

_ nerals immediately advanced to Pavia; on the in- 

telligence of their approach, Francis called a 

council of war; his moft experienced officers ad- 

vifed him to decline a battle, toretire to fome {trong 
poft, and to wait till the neceffities of the Impe- 
rialifts fhould oblige them to difband their army, 
when he might take poffeffion of the Milanefe, 
without danger or bloodfhed. - But the rafh coun- 

- fels of Bonnivet were more acceptable to the dar- 
ing fpirit of his fovereign ; he reprefented the dif- 
grace of abandoning a fiege which he had fo long 
profecuted ; and Francis, whofe notions of honour 
impelled him to meafures the moft romantic, de- 
termined to await the enemy before the walls of 
Pavia. : 

"Eager as were the imperial generals for the at- 
tack, they found the French fo ftrongly intrench- 
ed, that it was fome time before they ventured to 
give the fignal for action; but the neceflities af 
the befieged, and the murmurs of their own fol. - 
diers, obliged them to put every thing to hazard. 
Yet in the firft moments they were incapable of re- 
fifting the efforts of the French valour, inflamed by 
the example of a gallant monarch, and feconded 
by a generous nobility ; even their firmeft batta- 
lions began to give way; but the fortune of the day 
was foon changed; the Swifs, in the fervice of 
France, unmindful of the reputation of their cova- 

try 
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try for fidelity and martial glory, abandoned their 


poft in a cowardly manner; part of the left wing, 
under the command of the Duke of Alençon, bafely 
deferted their fovereign: the French cavalry was 
broken by the imperial horfe; the rout became 


general; and refiftance ceafed almoft in every part . 


but where the king fought in perfon; wounded in 
feveral places, and thrown from his horfe, he ftilt 
defended himfelf with the moft heroic courage ; 
and fix of his adverfaries perifhed by his arm.— 
Though folicited to furrender to Bourbon, he re- 
jected with indignation an action which would have 
afforded fuch matter of triumph to his rebellious 
fubje&t; at length, exhaufted with fatigue, he de- 
livered up his fword to Lannoy, who received it 
with refpect, and prefented to him his own.. ° 
The victory of the Imperialifts was indeed com- 
plete; ten thoufand of their foes were extended 
lifelefs on the bloody field; among thefe were 


the moft illuftrious nobility of France, and Bone | 


nivet himfelf, whofe fatal counfels had precipi- 
tated the national calamity; his haughty mind 
fcorned to furvive the public difater ; and rufhing 
into the thickeft ranks of the enemy, he fell, co- 
vered with honourable wounds. On the firft intel- 
ligence of the event, the feeble garrifon of Milan 
retired bya different route, without being purfued ; 
and in a fortnight after the battle, the French 
were entirely expelled from Italy. . 


Yer 
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Yet the victors themfelves were not without 
difquietude ; folicitous to prevent his royal pri- 
foner from efcaping, and alarmed left his own troops 
night feize his perfon, and detain it as the beft 
fecurity for the payment of theirarrears, Lannoy, 
the day after the battle, had condu&ed Francis to 
the. trong caftle of Pizzichitoni, near Cremona, 
and committed him to the cuftody of Don Ferdi- 
nand Alarcon, general of the Spanifh infantry, an 
officer of great bravery and ftrict honour; but re- 
markable for that fevere.and fcrupulous vigilance 
which fuch a truft required. 

k His next care was to convey to his fovereign an 
early account of the victory of Pavia; as the moft 
certain method, at that late feafon of the year, was 
by land, and through the French territories, he 
obtained from Francis a pafs-port for the officer 
whowas charged with the difpatches. At Madrid 
Charles received the intelligence of his fignal and 
unexpected fuccefs, with the appearance of the 
moft perfect compofure and modcration; without 
uttering one word expreffive of exultation, he re- 
tired to his chapel, to offer up his thankfgivings ; 
and on his return, when congratulated by the 
grandees of Spain, and foreign Minifters, he la- 
mented the fituation of the captive king asa ftrik- 
ing example of the reverfe of fortune; and feemed 
to take pleafure in the advantage he had gained, 

only 
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only asit would prove theoccafionof reftoring peace 
to Chriftendom. 

Yet beneath this modeft deportment, and for- 
bearing language, he nourifhed projects the moft 
extenfive; ambition, not generofity, was the rul- 
ing pafiion of his mind; and the victory of Pavia 
opened to him a boundlefs profpeét. But at the 
very moment that he afpired to the moft fplendid 
triumphs, and indulged the hopes of the moft ra- 
pid conquefts, the limited ftate of his revenues, 
and the univerfal jealoufy of his neighbours, ex- 
pofed him to embarraffments fcarce inferior to thofe 
of the prince he held prifoner. 

The defeat of Pavia had indeed filled France 
with confternation ; the firft news of it had been 
tranfmitted by the King himfelf to his mother, in 
a letter which contained thefe words: ‘© Madam, 
“ all is loft, except our honour.” In the perfe- 
-cution of Bourbon, the paffions of Louifa had en- 
dangered the kingdom ; but her abilities were ex- 
erted to fave it. In this trying hour, her magna- 
nimity never deferted her; and inftead of giving 
herfelf up to the lamentations of a woman, fhe dif- _ 
covered all the forefight of a confummate politi- 
cian. She affembled the nobles at Lyons, and 
animated them by her example and language; fhe 
‘collected the remains of the army that had ferved 
-in Italy, and enabled it again to take the field; 
fhe levied new troops, and raifed extraordinary 

| fums 
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{fums to defray the expence of them ; aad fhe la- 
_boured inceffantly to conciliate the friendfhip, and 

to obtain the prateétion, of the King of England. 
Henry beheld with concern the balance of pawer 
which he had affected to maintain, deftroyed by 
‘the difaftrous field of Pavia ; and his minifter Wol- 
fey remembered with indignation the fallacious 
promifes of the papacy, with which the Emperor 
had deluded him; he painted to his fovereign, 
who had liftened, with a mixture of admiration 
and pity, to the gallantry of the unfortunate 
Francis, the danger which menaced Europe, from 
the rifing greatnefs of the ambitious Charles ; in- 
fluenced by the powerful motives of palicy and 
generofity, Henry fecretly affured Louifa of his 
fupport, and compelled her to pramife that fhe 
would not difmember the kingdom, even to pro- 
cure her fon’s liberty ; byt to the Emperor he 
held a different language ; he reminded him that 
the hour was now come for extinguifhing the mor .- 
narchy of France; he offered to invade Guienne 
-with a powerful army; and he demanded that 
Francis fhould be delivered to him, in confequence 
of his claim to the crown of France, and an article 
of the treaty-af Bruges, by which each party was 
‘bound to furrender’all ufurpers to him whofe 
. rights they had invaded. Thefe extravagant pra- 
-pafals were received by the Emperor with the cold- 
nefs that was expected; and his rejeGting them, 
afforded 
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the King of England foon after a decent pretence 
for withdrawing from his alliance. 

Though Clement, naturally penetrating, equally 
difcerned, with Henry, the danger which impend- 
ed over the other European ftates, from the am- 
‘bition of the Emperor, he wanted fteadinefs to 
oppofe the torrent. Intimidated by the threats, 
or allured by the promifes of Lannoy, he relin- 
quithed his confederacy with France, and by a fe- 
parate treaty bound himfelf to advance a confider- 
able fum to Charles, in return for certain emolu- 
ments which he was to receive from him, The 
money was inftantly paid; but the Emperor re- 
fufed to ratify the treaty ; and the tranfaCtion only 
ferved to expofe the Pope to infamy and ridicule 
in the eyes of his former confederates. 

The fupply, however, came very feafonably 
into the hands of Lannoy; the German troops, 
which had defended Pavia with fuch meritorious 
courage and perfeverance, had grown infolent in 
the hour of victory, and feized the town, as the 
fecurity for the payment of their arrears. Lannoy 
appeafed them by the diftribution of the money 
he had exacted from the Pope; but as he ftill ap- 
prehended they might make themfelves mafters of 
the perfon of Francis, he foon after difmiffed all 
the Germans and Italians in the Imperial fervice ; 
and thus acknowledged the weaknefs of his fove- 
reign, who, while he was fufpetted of aiming at 

I o,  univerfal 
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univerfal monarchy, was incapable of keeping on 
foot an army which exceeded not twenty-four 
thoufand men. | 
It was probably this Jow flate of his finances 
that prevented the Emperor from making one 
great effort to penetrate into France with all the 
forces of Spain and the Low Countries, and re- 
duced him to adopt the arts. of intrigue and ne- 
gociation. He ordered the Count de Rouex to 
vifit his royal captive, and to propofe the follow- 
ing conditions as the price of his liberty : That 
he fhould reftore Burgundy to the Emperor, from 
whofe anceftors it had been wrefted; that he 
fhould furrender Provence and Dauphiné to be 
erected into a kingdom for Bourbon; that he 
fhould fatisfy the claims of the King of England ; 
and finally, fhould renounce all pretenfions to any 
territory in Italy. When Francis heard thefe ri- 
gorous propofals, he was fo tranfported with in- 
dignation, that, drawing his dagger haftily, he 
exclaimed, ‘ It is better that a king fhould die 
<< thus.” Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, 
caught his hand; but though: he foon recovered 
greater compofure, he ftill declared, in the moft 
folemn manner, that he would rather remain a 
prifoner through life, than purchafe liberty by 
fuch ignominious conceffions. 
That generofity which he found in his own bo- 
fam, he could not doubt but his rival poffeffed ; 
he 
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he flattered himfelf that the conditions which had . 
been propofed by Rouex flowed from the rigid 
policy of the Spanifh council; and that in a per- 
fonal interview with Charles he fhould eafily adjutt 
the terms of his deliverance. He was confirmed 
in thefe fentiments by Lannoy, defirous of con- 
veying his captive fafe into Spain; and foeager 
was Francis on the fcheme, that he furnifhed the 
gallies neceflary for the voyage, and commanded 
his Admiral Doria to fuffer them to pafs without 
oppofition ; on pretence of tranfporting him by 
fea to Naples, Lannoy conducted his prifoner 
to Genoa, and having deceived Bourbon and Pef- 


cara by this artifice, he fet fail with him for Spain, 


and landed at Barcelona ; thence Francis was con- 
veyed to Madrid, and lodged in the alcazar, or 
caftle, undet the care of the vigilant Alargon. 

While the King of France, from the feverity of 
his confinement, feemed to be fenfible that he had 
relied without foundation on his rival’s generofity, 
Charles himfelf began to perceive the danger to 
which his own profperity was expofed. Henry 
had openly avowed his alliance with Louifa; and 
to the concern which the defection of fo powerful 
a confederate occafioned, was added;the intima- 
tion of an intrigue in Italy, which threatened him 
with confequences ftill more fatal. 

The manner in which Lannoy had conveyed 
Francis from Italy, had equally enraged Bourbon 
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and Pefcara; the former had followed to prefer 
his complaints; the latter, though chained down 
to Milan by his military command, had vented his 
indignation in every company, and had openly ac- 
cufed the ingratitude of his fovereign. His lan- 
guage of difcontent had early reached the ears of 
Jerome Moroné, Vice Chancellor of Milan, a man 
whofe genius for intrigue and faction diftinguifhed 
him in an age and country where violent factions, 
and frequent revolutions, afforded {cope to fuch 
talents. In common with the Italian politicians, 
Moroné was inflamed with the darling object of 
delivering Italy from the yoke of foreigners.— 
With that view, in the commencement of the war, 
_ he had fomented the confederacy againft Francis, 
and promoted the re-eftablifhment of Sforza; but 
he now perceived the Emperor never meant to 
grant the inveftiture of Milan to the latter, and he 
determined to avail himfelf of the refentment of 
Pefzara to achieve a new and more important re- 
volution. He infinuated to that general that now 
was the time to be avenged of the ungrateful 
Charles; that it remained with him to difperfe the 
Spanifh infantry in fuch a manner through the 
Milanefe, that in one night they might be deftroyed 
by the people ; that he might then, without op- 
pofition, take poffeffion of the throne of ‘Naples, 
‘of which the Pope would readily grant him the 
jnveltiture ; and which the Venetians, the Floren- 
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tines, and the Duke of Milan, would join to gua- 
rantee to the reftorer of liberty to Italy. Afto- 
nifhed at the boldnefs of the {cheme, Pefcara ftood 
fome moments abbfored in filence; his ambition at 
length prevailed over his loyalty ; and he acceded 
tothe propofal of Moroné. 

But when he came coolly to refle&, he was ci- 
ther fhocked by the guilt of the action, or defpair- 
ed of the fuccefs of the enterprife; and he deter- 
mined to reveal the whole confpiracy to the Em- 
peror; that Prince was by his fpies already ap- 
ptifed of it; he feemed however highly pleafed 
with Pefcara’s fidelity, and commanded him to 
continue the negociation. Confciousof guilt, the 
latter dared not refufe the difhonourable office; he 
invited Moroné to a laft interview, finally to arrange 
their plan; but Antonio de Leyva had been con- 
cealed in the apartment, and was an evidence of 
their converfation ; as Moroné was about to with- 
draw, that officer fuddenly appeared, and arrefted 
him; he was committed prifoner to the caftle of 
Pavia; Sforza was declared by his intrigues to have 
forfeited all title to the Dutchy of Milan; which, 
with the exception of the caftles of Milan and 
Cremona, that the unfortunate Duke fttll conti- 
nued to defend, was feized by Pefcara in the Em- 
peror’s name. | 

Though the Emperor had added, by the event 
of this confpiracy, to his dominions in Italy, yet 
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the acquifition balanced not the danger which he 
appreherided from the confederacy he beheld form- 
ing on every fide againft him. Even the advan. 
tages which he propofed to draw from the capti- 
vity of Francis, had nearly eluded his grafp. That 
monarch, inftead of the interview with which he 
-had been flattered, found himfelfin a folitary pri- 
‘fon, and guarded with unremitting attention. The 
‘only recreation that was permitted him was to take 
the air on a mule, furrounded by foldiers. The 
continuance of this harfh treatment for fix months, 
was productive of a fever, which endangered his 
exiftence, and during which he conftantly.com- 
plained of the unexpected and unprincely rigour 
that he had experienced. Solicitous to preferve a 
life, which muft have clofed the fplendid profpe& 
he had indulged from the victory of Pavia, Charles 
granted to policy what he had refufed to huma- 
nity, and haftened from Toledo to Madrid to vifit 
his prifoner. He accofted him in terms of affec- 
tion and refpe&t, and infpired him with the hopes 
of {fpeedy deliverance ; but no fooner had thefe pro- 
mifes revived thé fpirits, and reftored the health 
of the French King, than the Emperor returned 
to Toledo, refumed his wontéed channel of nego- 
ciation through his minifters, and obferved the fame 

diftance to his royal captive as before. 
The arrival of Bourbon about the fame time in 
Spain, was the fource of a new and fevere morti- 
: fication 
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tification to Francis. Charles, who had with dif- 
ficulty been prevailed upon to vifit the King of 
France, received his rebellious fubje& with the 
moit ftudied refpet. He met him without the 
gates of Toledo, embraced him with the greateft 
affection, and placing him on his left hand, con- 
ducted him to his apartment. It afforded, how- 
ever, the captive monarch fome confolation to ob- 
ferve that the fentiments of the Spaniards widely 
differed from thofe of their fovereign. That ge- 
nerous people detefted Bourbon’s crime; notwith- 
ftlanding his great talents, and important fervices, 
they fhunned all intercourfe with him to fuch a des 
gree, that Charles, having defired the Marquis 
de Villena to permit Bourbonto refide in his palace, 
while the court remained at Toledo, he replied; 
* that he could not refufe to gratify his fovercign 
sc in that requeft;” but added, with a Caftilian 
dignity of mind, ‘* that the Emperor muft rot be 
‘ furprifed if the moment that the conftable de- 
s“ parted, he fhould burn to the ground a houfe 
‘¢ which, having been polluted by the prefence 
“ of a ‘traitor, became an unfit habitation for a 
s man of honour.” | 
With whatever marks of diftin¢tion the Emperor 
might receive Bourbon, yet the object of. his vifit 
could not fail to embarrafs him. The latter de- 
manded the hand of Eleanora, the Queen Dowager 
of Portugal, the honour of which alliance had been 
L3 one 
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one of his chief inducements to rebel againft his 
lawful fovereign. But Francis, who was become 
a widower, to prevent fuch a dangerous unton, had 
offered himfelf to marry that princefs; and Elea- 
nora hefitated not to prefer the monarch to the fub- 
je&. Thedeath of Pefcara, at this critical junc- 
ture, offered to Charles a new expedient; by that 
event, the. command of the army in Italy became 
vacant, and the Emperor perfuaded Bourbon ta 
accept the office of general in chief there, together 
with a grant of the Dutchy of Milan, forfeited by 
Sforza, and in return to relinquifh his pretenfions 
to the Queen of Portugal. 

Though the obftacle which the claims of Bour- 
bon oppofed was thus removed, the negociation 
with Francis feemed not to advances; and that 
prince in defpair fuddenly took the refolution of 
refigning his crown to his fon the Dauphin; he 
figned the deed for that purpofe with legal forma. 
lity; empowered his fifter, the Dutchefs of Alen- 
çon, to carry it into France, that it might be re- 
giftered in the parliaments; and intimating his 
intention to the Emperor, defired him to name the 
place of his.confinement, and to affign him a pro- 
per number of attendants during the remainder of 
his days, 

So decifive a project effectually ferved to quicken 
the determinations of Charles. Inftead of a mighty 
monarch, he was fenfible he might find in his 

hands 
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hands a prince without dominions or revenues.— 
-This confideration induced him to abate fomewhat 
of his demands ; while Francis having received cer- 
tain intelligence of a powerful league forming 
againft his rival in Italy, grew more compliant 
with regard to conceffions ; trufting, that if once 
he could obtain his liberty, he fhould be in a con- 
dition to refume whatever he had yielded. 

A. D. 1526. With fuch views the two monarchs 
{foon came to a final agreement; in refpect to the 
principal article, which regarded Burgundy, the 
French King engaged to reftore that country to the 
Emperor in full fovereignty ; and Charles confented 
that the reftitution fhould not be made until Francis 
was fet at liberty. In order to fecure the perform- 
ance of this, as well as the other conditions, the 
latter agreed, that at the fame inftant he himfelf 
was releafed, he would deliver, as hoftages, his 
eldeft fon the Dauphin, his fecond fon the Duke 
ef Orleans, or in lieu of the laft, twelve of his 
principal nobility, to be named by the Emperor. 


- By theother articles, the King of France renounced 


all pretenfions in Italy ; difclaimed any title to the 
fovereignty of Flanders and Artois; promifed full 
reparation for the danvages fuftained by Bourbon 
and his adherents; and engaged to ufe his influ- 
ence with Henry d’Albret to abandon his claim on 
Navarre. In corroboration of this union, Francis 
was to marry the Emperor’s fifter, the Queen Dow- | 
L4 ager 
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ager of Portugal; and to caufe all the articles of 
this treaty to be ratified by the ftates, and regif- 
tered in the parliaments of his kingdom; that upon 
the Emperor’s receiving this ratification, the hof- 
tages fhould be fet at liberty; but in their place, 


- the Duke of Angoulefme, the King’s third fon, 


fhould be delivered to Charles, to be educated at 
the imperial court; and if Francis did not fulfil the 
ftipulations within a limited time, he fhould en- 
gageupon his honour and oath to return into Spain, 
and to furrender himfelf again a prifonerto the Em- 
peror. 

Though the treaty was figned about the middle 
of January, yet it was not until fome weeks after 
that the ratification of it was returned from 
Paris, and that Francis was permitted to con- 
fummate his marriage with the Queen of Por- 
tugal. He immediately took leave of his new 
brother-in-law with outward demonftrations of 
regard, but with deep and inward refentment. 
He was efcorted by a body of horfe under Alar- 
con, who, ashe drew near the frontiers of France, 
guarded him with more {crupulous exactnefs than 
ever. On the oppofite bank of the river Andaye, 
which feparates the two’ kingdoms, ‘were the 
Dauphin, and his brother Henry Duke of Orleans, 
who were to be delivered up as hoftages for the 
due execution of the treaty. The exchange was 
made in a bark that had been purpofely moored 

in 
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in the middle of the ftream; and Francis. after a 
fhort embrace to his children, leaped into a boat 
provided for him, and gained the French fhore, 
after having endured a captivity of ane year, and 
twenty days, from the fatal battle of Pavia, 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Fourteenth. 





Marriage of Charles—New Rupture between Him 
and Francis—Holy League—Expedition and Death 
of Bourbon——Clement is made Prifoner by the Im- 
perial Army—Is delivered by Lautrec—Milan is 
befieged by the French—Loria revolts to the Fmpe- 
ror—The French are expelled Italy—Treaty of 
Cambray—Charles vifits Italy and Germany—Pro- 

` cures bis Brother to be elected King of the Romans— 
Campaign againft Solyman—Expedition againft 
Tunis—War between Charles and Francis—The 
former invades Provence—Is compelled to retreat 
with great Lofs—Truce for ten Years negociated be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of France—Their 
Interview at Argues-Mortes—Meeting ofthe Spa- 
nifb Troops—Authority of the Cortes broken—High 
fpirit of the Spanifb Nobles—Revolt of the Citizens 
of Ghent— Charles obtains Permiffion to pafsthrough 
France—His Duplicity to Francis—Quells the Sè- 
dition of Ghent—Refufes to grant the Milanefe to 
Francis—Vifits Germany—Cuorts the ProteRants— 
Returns to Italy—Unfortunate Expedition againft 
Algiers—Magnanimity of the Emperor—War re- 
Jumed between Him and Francis—Defeat of the 
Marquis de Guafta at Cerifoles—Treaty of Crefpy. 


A. D. 1526. ‘Tre cares of ftate, and the found 
of war, had hitherto engaged the attention of 
i Charles ; 
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Charles, and banifhed from his thoughts the more 
tendef paffions ; by the treaty of Madrid, he flat- 
tered himfelf that he had firmly eftablifhed his own 
power, and for ever broken that of his rival. He 
{natched the fhort interval that he was allowed 
from the toils of government to fix his domeftic 
happinefs ; and fet out for Seville to receive the 
hand of Ifabella, the fifter-of John the Third, King 
of Portugal, a princefs of uncommon beauty and 
accomplifhments. As the Cortes of Caftille and 
Arragon had warmly folicited their fovereign to 
marry, this choice of a wife, fo nearly allied to 
both kingdoms, could not but prove acceptable. 
The court of Lifbon, equally pleafed with the al- 
liance, had with unexampled liberality granted If- 
abella a portion of nine hundred thoufand ducats ; 
a fum which, however ferviceable to the affairs af 
the Emperor, was but a fecondary confideration, 
when oppofed to the amiable qnalities of the prin- 
cefs herfelf, who throughout life commanded the 
re{pect and affection of her imperial eonfort. 

But Charles was not long fuffered to indulge in 
peace the grateful expe¢tations he had formed from 
the treaty of Madrid; his wifeft counfellors had 
ever diftrufted the faith of Francis; they concluded 
ambition and refentment would prompt him to vi- 
olate the hard conditions which le had been con- 
{trained to fubfcribe; nor would arguments or ca- 
fuiftry be wanting to co that which was fo 

manifeftly 
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manifeftly advantageous, to be juft and neceffary. 
Indeed, had they known one circumftance, their 
conjectures would have been converted into cer- 
tainty ; for while the French monarch yet remain- 
ed at Madrid, he had affembled the few counfel- 
Jor he could confide in; and after exacting from 
them a folemn oath of fecrecy, he had formally 
protefted, that his confent to the treaty ought to 
be confideredas an involuntary deed, and bedeemed 
void of obligation. 

The firt ep, however, of Francis, ' was to pro» 
eure fuch powerful allies as might enable him to 
defend his breach of faith by arms. The ambi- 
tion of the Emperor concurred in facilitating his 
negociations. The King of England, the Pope, 
the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan, readily 
entered into a confederacy to fet bounds to the 
progrefs of Charles; they affumed the title of the 
Holy League; and Clement, by the plenitude of 
his papal power, .abfolved his new ally from the 
oath which he had taken to obferve the treaty of 
- Madrid. 

Fortified by fuch temporal and fpiritual weapons, 
when the Imperial ambaffadors prefented them- 
felves before Francis, to demand the accomplifh- 
ment of the treaty, the latter gravely replied, 
that it contained fo many articles, which affected 
the interefts of the French monarchy, that he could 
not take any further ftep without confulting the 

{lates 
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{tates of his kingdom. In the prefence of Lannoy 
and Alarcon, the deputies from the Dutchy of 
Burgundy were admitted, and reprefented that no 
King could alienate their country from the Crown. 
Francis, affecting to be convinced by their argu- 
ments, offered, inftead of Burgundy, to pay the 
Emperor two millions of crowns. The propofal 
was rejected by Lannoy and Alarcon, who retired 
with indignant contempt from the farce, and be- 
fore their departure had the additional mortification 
of hearing the Holy League publifhed with great ` 
folemnity againft thetr fovereign. 

A.D. 1527. Of the powers that comipofed that 
League the Duke of Milan was already befieged 
in the caftle of his capital ; and before the Duke 
d’Urbino, the general of the confederates, could 
advance to his relief, the garrifon was obliged to 
furrender to Bourbon ; to whom the Emperor had 
promifed the inveftiture of the Dutchy. Sforza 
himfelf efcaped to Lodi; yet Bourbon, who com- 
manded the imperial forces in Italy, was fcarce lefs 
embarraffed than the prince he had expelled. The 
Milanefe had been exhaufted by inceffant inva- 
fions; the Cortes of Caftille refufed to contribute 
to the fupport ofa diftant war; and fourteen thou- 
fand hungry Germans, who joined the imperial 
army, under the conduct of Fronfperg, ferved 
only to augment the diftrefs of the general. To 
extricate himfelf from thefe difficulties, he ven- 

tured 
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exulted in, he pretended to difclaim, the enter- 
prife of Bourbon. He even appointed prayers and 
proceffions throughout all Spain, for the recovery 
of the Pope’s liberty, which by an order to his ge- 
nerals he could have immediately granted him; 
but fo grofs an artifice did not deceive the world; 
all Europe heard, with aftonifhment and horror, 
the cruel treatment.of the fucceflor of St. Peter, 
by a chriftian Emperor. Francis, whom his late 
misfortunes had rendered cautious, and who had 


hoped to have obtained the freedom of his fonsby | 


Negociation, now rufhed to action. By the expedi- 
tion againft Rome, the Milanefe had been drained 
of the Imperial forces; and Lautrec, who entered 
at at the head of a French army, was received by 
the Italians with open arms. He inftantly occu- 
pied Alexandria, and reduced all the country on 
‘that fide of the Tefino; Pavia was taken by af- 
fault, and the whole Dutchy muft have been reftor- 
ed tothe dominion of France, had not Lautree 
been fearful of exciting, by the conqueft, the jea- 
loufy of the confederates. He therefore directed 
his march towards Rome, where the Pope ftill re- 
mained a prifoner in the caftle of St. Angelo. His 
approach facilitated the deliverance of Clement ; 
the Imperial army, in the indulgence of victory, 
had become enervated and untrattable; they de- 
manded with loud clamours their arrears; and 


Charles, who could neither depend on their valour 
I | nor 
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nor obedience, and had found the Cortes ftill averfe 
to granting any pecuniary fupply, had recourfe 
to the fears of the Pope. Clement readily con- 
fented to purchafe his freedom, at the price of three 
hundred and fifty thoufand crowns; part of this 
was diftributed among the Imperial troops, and 
with the terror of Lautrec’s approach, and the in- 
fluence of the Prince of Orange, induced them to 
quit Rome, .and to point their retreat towards 
Naples. 

A.D. 1508. Animated by the rapid progrefs of 
the confederacy, Francis and Henry, by their he- 
talds formally denounced war againft Charles.— 
The defiance of the latter the Emperor received 
with a decent firmnefs; but he vented his indigna- 
tion againft the former by every opprobrious ex- 
preffion, and declared he confidered him as a ftran- 
ger to the honour and integrity becoming a gentle- 
man. To this infult Francis returned the lie in 
form, and challenged his rival to fingle combat; 
Charles readily accepted the challenge; the diffi- 
culties refpecting the order of combat prevented - 
them from actually meeting; but the example of 
two fuch illuftrious perfonages had confiderable 
influence on the manners. of Europe, and fanc- 
tioned the practice of duels in private and perfonal 
quarrels. | 

While the two monarchs feemed fo eager to ter- 
minate their differences with the {word, the ope- 

VOL. IL M rations 
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rations of Lautrec promifed to prove more decifive, 
The Imperial army, which had quitted Rome, be- 


_ fore it reached Naples, was wafted to one half of 


its original number, by the effects of its intempe- 
rance and debauchery ; it was clofely followed by 
Lautrec, who, as he could not hope to carry by 
affault a city defended by.fuch numerous forces, 
determined to await the more flow but fure effects 
of famine; he drew ftrong lines of circumvalation 
round Naples; while Andrew Doria, a citizen of 


` Genoa, the ableft feaman of the age, and the ad- 


' miral of Francis, after defeating the fuperior fleet 


? 


af the Emperor, blocked up with his fquadron the 


| | harbour, . 


Every thing feemed to promife Lautrec a certain 
and fpeedy conqueft, when the fair profpect was 
blafted again, by the imprudence of his fovereign. 


_ Born in a republic, and trained from his infancy to 


the fea, the independent fpirit and blunt manners 
of Doria had proved offenfive to the minifters of 
Francis. Animated with a patriotic zeal for the 
welfare of his native country, he had oppofed with 
warmth the defign of the French to reftore the har- 
bour of Savona, which the Genoefe had long ree 
garded with jealoufy, His manly remonftrances 
had irritated Francis, who commanded him to be 
inftantly arrefted, but Doria got timely intelli- 
gence of his danger, and retired with his gallies 
toa place of fafety. He immediately opened a ne- 

gociation 
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gociation with the Emperor, who, fenfible of his 
importance, granted him whatever terms-he re- 
quired; and as the fervant of his new fovereign, 
he fteered back his courfe to Naples, not to block 
up the harbour of that city, but to afford it pro- 
tection and deliverance. 

His revolt was foon felt in the camp of Lautrec; 
while plenty was poured into Naples, the French 
army began to fuffer for want of provifioss; they 
were inceflantly haraffed by the Imperialifts; and 
in addition to thofe misfortunes, the difeafes com- _ 
mon to the country during fultry months, began 
to break out among them. Of the whole army, 
not four thoufand men were capable of doing duty. 
Lautrec efcaped not the infection ; and after long” 
ftruggling with the difficulties of his ftation, he 
expired the victim of peftilence and difappaint- 
ment. His death devolved the command on the 
Marquis de Saluces, who, unequal to the truft, 
effected a difordetly retreat to Averfa, and was 
there compelled to capitulate to the Prince of 
Orange. The remnant of his troops, without 
arms or colours, was marched under a guard to the — 
frontiers of France ; the whole of the kingdom of 
Naples was haftily evacuated; and the fuperiority 
of Charles was reftored in Italy. © 

Deprived of Naples, the French were not long 
able to keep poffeffion of Genoa; their garrifon in 
that city was reduced by defertion to an inconfide- 

M 2 rable 
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rable number ; the inhabitants, who had equally ex~ | 
perienced the oppreffion of Francis and Charles, 


cherifhed in fecret the ancient memory of the re- 


public; and when Doria, impatient to deliver his 
country from the yoke of foreigners, failedinto the 
harbour, they received him with the loudeft ac- 
clamations. In the citadel, the French attempted 
a feeble refiftance ; but they werefoon overwhelmed 
by the torrent; while Doria, inftead of ufurping 
the fovereign power, which the influence of the 
Emperor, and the gratitude of his countrymen, 
enabled him eafily to have effected, eftablifhed the 
government nearly as it fubfifts at this day, and | 
has obtained from the juftice of pofterity, the ho- 
nourable appellations of the father of his country, 
and the reftorer of its liberty, 

A.D. 1529. ‘Antonio de Leyva reduced the Mila- 
nefe with the fame facility that the Prince of Orange 
had overrun Naples. Yet amidft thefe various 


_ fucceffes, the thoughts of the Emperor were turned 


on peace. Solyman having penetrated through 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Auftrian 
territories, with the whole forces of the Eaft—— 
The doctrines of Luther gained ground daily in 
Germany, and the princes who favoured them had 
entered into a confederacy which Charles thought 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the empire. The 
Spaniards murmured at the unufual length of a 
war, the expences of which they had chiefly de- 

frayed. 
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frayed. On the other hand, Francis, difcouraged 
and exhaufted by fo many unfuccefsful enterprifes, 
hoped to reftore that freedom to his fons by treaty, 
which he had in vain attempted by arms, In this 
fituation, when the contending parties wifhed for 
peace, but durft not venture on the fteps neceffary 
to obtain it, two ladies took the weighty care on 
themfelves ; the negociation was conducted by 
Margaret of Auftria, the Emperor’s aunt, and 
Louifa, the mother of Francis; and from the 
place where it was concluded, obtained the name 
of the peace of Cambray. The conditions were as 
glorious and advantageous to Charles as they were 
ignominious and injurious to Francis. The for- 
mer, for the prefent, indeed, was not to demand 
the reftirution of Burgundy, but he was allowed to 
keep his pretenfions in full force ; while the latter, 
for the ranfom of the Dauphin and the Duke of 
Orleans, agreed to pay two millions of crowns; 
confented to reftore fuch towns as he ftill held in 
the Milanefe ; renounced his claims to Naples, 
Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond the 
Alps; refigned the fovereignty of Flanders and 
Artois; abandoned his allies the Venetians, the 
Florentines, and the Duke of Ferrara; in thort, 
facrificed every obje&t for which he had com- 
menced the war ; and while he liftened only to the 
feelings of a father, forgot his faith and dignity as 
a king. | 

; M 3 Henry 
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Henry the Eighth had acceded to the peace of 
Cambray ; and Charles was defirous of employing 
the moment of tranquillity in vifiting his domi- 
nions of Italy and Germany. His infinuating ad- 
drefs had already captivated the affections of the 
Spaniards, and every day increafed their attach- 
ment. Before he embarked for Italy, a ftriking 
proof of his difpofition to gratify them occurred. 
Ele was to make his entry into Barcelona; and 
{ome doubts having arifen amongft the inhabitants 
whether they fhould receive him as Emperor, or 
as Count of Barcelona, Charles inftantly decided 
in favour of the latter, declaring, he was more 
proud of that ancient title, than of his Imperial 
crown. Soothed by this flattering expreffion of 
his regard, the citizens welcomed him with accla- 
mations of joy; and the States of the Provinces 
imitated the example of the other kingdoms of 
Spain, in {wearing allegiance to his infant fon 
Philip. 

In Italy, Charles appeared with the ftate and _ 
pomp of a conqueror. The natives of that coun- 
try, who had fuffered fo much from the ferocity 
and licentioufnefs of his armies, had been accuf- 
tomed to fancy him as refembling the barbarous 
monarchs of the Goths and Huns; and were agree- 
ably furprifed to fee a prince of graceful appear- 
ance, of affable manners, and of exemplary atten- 


tion to all the offices of religion. They were ftill 
more 
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of Italy with equity and moderation. He granted 
Sforza a full pardon and re-eftablifhed him in his 
Dutchy; he allowed the Duke of Farrara to keep 
poffeffion of his dominions; and at Bologna, with 
affected humility, he knelt down to kifs the feet 
of that very Pope whom he had fo lately detained 
a prifoner. 

A.D. 1530. The affairs of Germany fuffered not 
Charles to confume his hoursin Italy; though So- 
lyman, who, with an hundred and fifty thoufand 
men, had penetrated into Auftria, had, by the 
prudent conduct of Ferdinand, and the treachery 
of the Ottoman Vizier, been obliged to abandon 
the fiege of Vienna with difgrace, yet the religi- 
ous diforders which diftratted the empire demands 
ed the prefence of its head. Several of the Ger- 
man Princes, who had embraced the qpihions of 
Luther, had not only eftablifhed in their territo- 
ries that form of worfhip, but had entirely fup- 
preffed the rites of the Romifh church. Many of 
the free cities had imitated their conduG; almoft 
one half of the Germanic body had revolted from 
the Papal fee, and its authority was confiderably 
weakened in the other half; nor could the Empe- 
tor fail to obferve that the religious divifions and 
the confederacies they led to, tended to diminifh 
theImperial influence. To fupprefs them, he called 
a diet at Augfburgh; it was attended by all the 

Ms , Princes 
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Princes of the empire, and more particularly thofe 
who, from protefting againft the decree of a hate 
Diet at Spires, which enjoined them to continue 
the celebration of Mafs, had obtained the name of 
Protestants. The principal of thefe were the 
electors of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
the Landgrave of Hefle, the Dukes of Lunen- 
burgh, and the Prince of Anhalt. Though in the 
prefence of the Emperor, they. conducted them- 
felves with the greateft decency, they defended 
with fortitude the opinions they had embraced ; 
and though folicited feparately, refufed to abandon 
what they deemed.the caufe of God for the fake of 
any earthly acquifition. The majority of the Diet 


` was more compliant; they iffued a decree, con- 


demning moft of the tenets held by the Proteft- 
ants; and threatening with fevere penalties any 
perfon who fhould prefume to inculcate them. — 
Yet, -inftead of intimidating the chiefs of the lat- 
ter, it only induced them to confederate more 
clofely ; and the league of Smalkalde, which they 
immediately after concluded, for their mutual de- 
fence againft all agereffors, and to which they fo- 
licited the proteétion of the Kings of France and 

England, was the refult of their juft jealoufy. 
A.D. 1331. Their civil, as well as religious 
freedom, feemed endangered by the meafures of 
Charles; he had formed the project of continuing 
the Imperial crown in his family by procuring his 
brother Ferdinand to be elected King of the Ro- 
mans; 
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mans; and though the Lutheran Princes oppofed 
the defign with vigour, yet the other electors 
yielded to his wifhes, and Ferdinand was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, notwithftanding the proteft of 
the elector of Saxony. 

Many circumftances concurred, however, not- 
withftanding his fuccefs, to convince Charles that 
it was not prudent at this juncture to attempt the 
extirpation of the proteftant religion by violence, 
The proteftants were confiderable by their num- 
bers, and formidable from their zeal. They had 
difcovered their own ftrength; the peace with 
France was precarious ; the friendthip of the Pope 
was not to be relied upon; and Solyman, inorder 
to repair the difcredit of the former campaign, 
was preparing to enter Auftria with more numerous 
forces. Influenced by thefe motives, Charles re- 
laxed from his feverity ; and proclaimed that till 
the meeting of a general council, all proceedfhgs 
againft the Proteftants fhould be ftopped, and 
the fentence already paffed to their detriment 
fhould be annulled. Grateful for thefe con- 
cefhons, the latter exerted themfelves with ex- 
traordinary ardour to furnifh their proportion 
of the fupplies ‘againft the Turks; and Charles 
being joined by a body of Spanifh and Ita- 
lian veterans, marched at the head of ninety 
thoufand difciplined foot, and thirty thoufand 
horfe, to defend Hungary againft Solyman, who 
had invaded it with three hundred thoufand men. 

Such 
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A.D. 1532. Such numerous forces, commanded 
by the two greateft monarchs in the world, could 
not fail to excite che attention of mankind; but 
each dreaded the other’s power and fortune; and 
both condutted their operations with fuch excef- 
five caution, that the campaign elapfed without any 
memorable event. Solyman, finding it impoffible 
to gain ground upon an enemy always upon his 
guard, marched back towards the end of the 
autumn; and on the retreat of the Turks, the Em- 
` peror fet out to revifit Spain. 

A.D. 1533-34. On his way, he had an interview 
at Bologna with Clement; yet whatever promifes 
the Pope might enter into, he was foon tempted 

by the marriage of his niece, the celebrated Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, with Henry, the fecond fon of 
Francis, to efpoufe with more warmth than ever 
the French intereft; the pontificate of Clement 
may be marked as one of the moft difaftrous for 
the fec of Rome. His refufal to — the mar- 
= mage of Henry of England with Catharine, the 
aunt of the Emperor, induced the former to throw 
off the Papal fapremacy; and his death, about 
eleven months after the marriage of his niece, dif- 
appointed Francis of the advantage he had fondly 
expected from his alliance; and raifed to the Apof- 
tolic chair Paul the Third, who had hitherto in- 

variably adhered tothe Imperial intereft. 
Indefa- 


se 
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A.D. 1535. Endefatigable in the purfuit of glory 
or power, Charles had net long returned to Spain . 
before he meditated a new `enterprife; that part of - 
the coaft of Africa, which is known by the name 
of Barbary, and which comprifes the kingdoms of 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, was peopled by a 
motley race of Arabs, Negroes, and Moors, aM 
zealous profeffors of the Mahometan religion, and 
bigoted enemies to ohriftianity. After a variety of 
revolutions, the throne of Algiers had been ufurp- 
ed by Heyradin, better known by the name of . 
Barbaroffa, the fon of a Potter of Lefbos, whofe 
daring courage and fingular fuccefs, in the infg- 
mous trade of piracy, had enabled him gradually 
to affemble twelve gallies, and being received as | 
the.ally of the King of Algiers, he had murdered, 
and feized the fceptre of, the monarch to whofe 
affiftance he had failed. Confcious of the detefta- 
tion of his fubjeéts, he put his dominions under 
the protection of the Grand Seignior, and received 
for his fecurity a body of Turkith foldiers. The 
fame of his naval exploits daily increafing, Sely- 
man offered him the command of the Turkith 
fleet; and Barbaroffa, mingling the arts of a cour- 
tier with the boldnefs of a Corfair, foon gained 
the entire confidence both of the Sultan and Vizier; 
and prevailed on them to promote the plan he had 
formed for the conqueft of Tunis; he failed with 
a fleet of two hundred and fifty veffels; availed 

) himfelf 
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himfelf of the rival claims which diftraéed the 
country; and compelled Muley Hafcen the King 
to fly with precipitation before him. But while’ 
the Tunifians expected him to have proclaimed 
one of their native princes, in whofe behalf he pre- 
tended to have armed, the name of Solyman, 
mingled with the fhouts of the Turkith foldiers, 
revealed his treachery ; and the people, unpre- 
pared for refiftance, were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the Sultan as their fovereign, and Barbaroffa 
as his viceroy. 
 Poffeffed of fuch extenfive territories, he carried 
on his depredations againft the Chriftian ftates to a 
greater extent than ever; he ftrengthened thecitadel 
of Tunis; he fortified the fort of Goletta, which 
commands the bay, and made it the principal ftation 
for his fleet, and the Arfenal for his military flores. 
The outrages of his cruizers were the fubject of 
continual complaint to the Emperor, and while 
the honour of that prince was concerned in the pro- 
tection of his fubjects, his compaffion was intereft- 
ed by the folicitations of the exiled Hafcen, who 
had efcaped to Spain, and prefented himfelf a fup- 
pliant before the Imperial throne. Animated by 
the thirft of fame, Charles readily yielded to his 
intreaties; he declared his defign to command in 
perfon the armament deftined for the invafion of 
Tunis; and the united ftrength of his dominions 
was called out upon an enterprife on which his 
glory 
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glory depended. A Flemifh fleet brought a body 
of German infantry; the gallies of Sicily took on 
board the veteran bands of Italy and Spain; the 
Emperor embarked at Barcelona with the flower of 
the Spanith chivalry, and was joined by a fquadron 
from Portugal. Another fquadron, though fmall, 
yet formidable from the valour of the knights, was 
equipped by the order of Malta ; while Doria, with 
the title of High Admiral, conduéted his own vef- 
fels, the beft appointed at that time in Europe; 
and, under the Emperor, the command of the 
land forces was ii to the Marquis de 
Guafto. 

From Cagliati, in Sardinia; the general rendez- 
vous, the fleet failed about the middle of July; 
and after a profperous navigation, the troops, con- 
fifting of above thirty thoufand regulars, were 
landed within fight of Tunis. Nor had Barbaroffa 
been deftitute of either vigour or prudence, in 
preparing for his defence. He had affembled 
twenty thoufand horfe, anda confiderable body of 
foot ; but he prefumed not with his light troops to 
encounter the Imperial veterans; and his chief cone _ 
fidence was placed in the ftrength of the Goletta. 
That fort was garrifoned by fix thoufand Turkith 
foldiers, under the command of Sinan, a renegado 
Jew, and one of the braveft and moft experienced 
of the Corfairs. It was immediately invefted by 
the Emperor; the Germans, the Spaniards, and 

| the 
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the Italians rufhed to the attack with that eager 
courage which national emulation infpires ; though 
the fkill of Sinan was feconded by the refo- 
lution of the garrifon; though Barbaroffa alarmed 
the Chriftian camp with continual incurfions, yet 
the breaches of the Goletta foon became confide- 
rable, and the govesnor, with the remnant of the 
troops, was glad to efcape from the fury of the 
affailants, over a fhallow part of the Bay to the 
city. 

With the fort, Charles became mafter of the 
fleet and arfenal of Barbaroffa; yet the courage 
ofthe Corfair did not fink beneath the blow. ‘The 
extent and feeble ftate of the walls of Tunis, de- 
termined him not to await a fiege in his capital. 
At the head of fifty thoufand men, he boldly re- 
folved to meet the Imperialifts; but before he 
marched out, he propofed to his officers to maflacre 
ten thoufand Chniftian flaves, whom he had fhut ` 
up in the citadel; inured as they were to blood, 
they ftartled with horror at the propofal ; and Bar- 
baroffa, rather from: the dread of irritating his 
own followers, than fwayed by motives of huma- 
mity, confented to fpare the lives of his captives. 

Thr approach of the Imperial banners f{ummon- 
ed him tothe field ; with loofe ranks, and difcor- 
dant fhouts, the Moorsand Arabs rufhed to the en- 
counter. But they could not long withẸand the 
fhock of regular battalions. The rout became 

I general ; 
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general ; and Barbaroffa, after in vain endeavour- 
ing to rally his troops, was hurried along with 
them‘ in their flight back to the city. But the event 
he had foreboded had already taken place; the 
Chriftian flaves had gained two of their keepers, © 
and knocking off their fetters, they had overpower 
ed the Turkith garrifon, and feized the citadel ; 
and Barbaroffa, difappointed and enraged, exs.. 
claiming fometimes againft the falfe compaftion of 
his officers, and fometimes.againft his own im- 
prudent compliance, fled with precipitation to 
- Bona. 

As Charles advanced flowly towards Tunis, a 
meffenger from the flaves informed him of their 
foccefs, and deputies arrived from the town to 
prefent him the keys of their gates, and to ime 
plore his protection from military violence ; but 
before he. could iffue the neceffary orders, the fol- 
diers, alartned left they fhould be deprived of the 
booty they had expetted, precipitated themfelves 
onthe city, and Tunis was doomed to fuffer all the 
exceffes which luft and avarice, contempt and ha- 
ted, naturally infpire ; in one day thirty thoufand 
of the innocent inhabitants perifhed ; and amidft 
the fcene of horror, Charles lamented the fatal 
accident which had ftained the luftre of his vic- 
tory. 

Muley Hafcen took poffeffion of a throne fur- 
-Younded with carnage, and the treaty he entered 

| inta 
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into with Charles ferved ftill more to render him 
the object of deteftation to his people. He con- 
fented to do homage for the crown of Tunis; he 
agreed to fet at liberty all Chriftian flaves within his 
dominions, of whatever nation, without ranfom ; 
To allow the free exercife of the Chriftian religion 
to the Emperor’s fubjects ; to exclude the Turkifh 
Corfairs from his harbours; to deliver up the © 
Goletta, with all the other fea ports which were 
fortified, to Charles ; and to pay annually twelve 
thoufand crowns for the fubfiftence of the gar- 
rifons, 

The fickly ftate of his army allowed not Charles 
to purfue the flying Barbaroffa. He embarked 
again for Spain; but though deprived of the glory 
of leading in chains that daring Corfair, yet the 
luftre of his expedition dazzled the Eyes of Eu- 
rope ; and twenty thoufand flaves, whom he had 
freed from bondage either by his arms, or his treaty 
with Muley, each of whom he clothed, and fur- 
nifhed with the means of returning to their refpec- 
tive countries, diffufed the fame of their benefac- 
tor’s munificence ; and extolled his power and abi- 
lities with the exageration flowing from gratitude 
and admiration. 

It was not alone in Africa that the ftar of Auftria 
feemed predominant. The conqueft of Mexico, 
by Cortes, had only fharpened the defires of the 
Spaniards for new adventures; they had difcover- 

ed 
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ed and fubjected the rich kingdom of Peru, ex- 
tending from North to South above fifteen hun- 
dred miles along the pacific ocean; and about the 
time that_the Emperor undertook his expedition 
againft Tunis, Francis Pizarro founded in the new 
world the city of Lima, deftined to become the 
future capital of Peruvian opulence. 

The conduct of Charles derived an increafe of 
luftre, when contrafted with that of his rival Fran- 
cis, While the former was engaged in breaking 
the fetters of the Chriftians in Africa, the latter 
was occupied in extending his intrigues through 
Italy. The treaty of Cambray had covered, but 
not extinguifhed, the flames of difcord between 
thofe princes. And the execution of Merveille, a 
French Agent at Milan, whom Sforza, notwith- 
ftanding his public charater, caufed to be put to 
death, on account of his having’ killed his adver- 
fary ina duel, and whofe fate Francis attributed 
to the influence of the Emperor, furnifhed the 
former with a pretext for hoftilities. He burft 
into the territories of the Duke of Savoy, who had 
refufed a paflage to his troops, and ftript that 
prince, already embarrafled by the revolt of the 
city of Geneva, of the greateft part of his domi- 
` nions ; and had he immediately advanced to Milan, 
he could fcarcely have failed of obtaining poffef- 
fion of the dutchy. 

O VOLIL N Such 
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Such was the fituation of ‘affairs when Charles 
landed from Tunis; but though he was bound in 
honour and policy to redrefs the injuries which 
had been offered to his ally the Duke of Savoy, 
he wassftill embarraffed for means. Mott of the 
troops employed in the African expedition had 
been raifed for that fervice alone, and on the con- 
clufion of it had claimed their difcharge; and the 
treafury of the Emperor had been drained by his 
extraordinary efforts againft the infidels; the op- 
‘portune death of Sforza, occafioned by the terror 
of a French invafion, which had been twice fatal 
to his family, afforded Charles leifure to prepare 
for action; he feized the dutchy as a fief which 
reverted to the Empire; but at the fame time he 
affected to admit the equity of Francis’s claim, and 
feemed only folicitous about giving him poffeffion 
in fuch 4 manner as might not overcurn the balance 
‘of power in Italy. 

A. D. 1536. While Francis, deceived by the 
profeffions of his rival, wafted the hours in nego- 
ciation, Charles improved the interval of leifure 
in providing funds and affembling forces for the 
war he meditated. He drew a confidcrable fupply 
of money from the ftates of Naples and Sicily, and 
of troops from Germany; and no fooner did he find 
himfelf ready for action, than he threw off the 
mafk, and in the prefence of the Pope and Cardi- 

nals, 
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nals, reviled the King of France in the moft inde- 
cent and opprobrious terms. 

His invectives were fupported by the fword; 
with forty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe, 
he entered Piedmont ; the forces of France retired 
before him ; and the treachery of the Marquis de 
Saluces, who commanded them, facilitated the 
progrefs of the Emperor; that nobleman, by a fu- 
perftitious faith in aftrology, and a belief that the 
fatal period of the French nation was at hand, was 
induced to betray the caufe of his fovereign and 
benefactor ; and Charles having reftored to the 
Duke of Savoy part of theterritories that the French 
had wrefted from him, without waiting to recover 
the reft, haftened to erect more {plendid trophies 
on the banks of the Rhone. 

On the fide of the Low Countries, he had di- 
rected an army of Flemings to enter Picardy; and 
he flattered himfelf the Germans, under the King 
of the Romans, would penetrate into Champagne 
while he referved: for his own arms the invafion of 
Provence; in vain did his minifters and generals 
tepréfent to him the danger of leading his troops 
to fuch a diftance from his. magazines, into coun- 
tries which did not yield fufficient fubfiftence for 
their own inhabitants; in vain did they recall to 
his remembrance the fatal mifcarriage of Bour- 
bon and Pefcara, who had undertaken the fame © 

enterpiuls, under circumftances which feemed as 
N 2 certain 
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certain to promife fuccefs ; blinded by the prefump- 
tion that accompanies profperity, and relying per- 
‘haps in fome degree on the prophecies which pre- 
dicted the increafe of his own grandeur, Charles 
-flighted their remonftrances, obftinately adhered 
to his opinions ; and even defired the hiftorian Jo- 
' vius tomake a large provifion of paper to record the 
- victories he fondly flattered himfelf he fhould ob- 
‘tain. 

But Francis had early difcovered the defign of 
his rival not to confine his operations to Piedmont 
and Savoy, but to pufh forward into the fouthern 
provinces of France. He himfelf was determined 
“to remain on the defenfive ; without hazarding a 
‘battle, to throw garrifons into the towns of the 
greateft ftrength, and to deprive the enemy of 
- fabfiftence by laying wafte the country beforethem. 
The execution of this plan he devolved on the Ma- 
. reichal Montmorency ; a man haughty and fevere ; 
‘confident in his own abilities, and defpifing thofe 
of others; and in the profecution of his fchemes 
alike regardlefs of Jove and of pity. 

Such a man failed not to execute his truft with 
‘iinfeeling punctuality ; he pitched his camp under 
‘the walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Durance, and converted the coun- 
try round into a defert. When Charles, fanguine 
and ardent, entered Provence, he was ftruck with 
the filence and defolation that reigned from the Alps 

to 
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Marfeilles, from the fea to the confines of Dau- 
phiné. A few defencolefs towns immediately fub- 
`~ hitted to him; but the fields, deftitute of cattle 
or grain, chilled the hopes of the invaders; his . 
fleet was long detained by contrary winds, and af- 
forded at laft but a {canty and precarious fupply. 
‘The camp of Montmorency: defied his arms; the 
cities of Arlesand Marfeilles had been ftrengthened 
by new fortifications, and repulfed his feeble at- . 
tempts. After having confumed two inglorious 
months in Provence, and having loft one-half of 
his troops by difeafe or famine, Charles reluct- 
antly gave the fignal for retreat; even this laft and 
ungrateful expedient which neceffity enforced, was 
executed with difficulty; the light troops of the 
enemy hung upon his rear; and fwarms of peafants 
were eager to avenge on the Imperialifts the cala- | 
mities.they had brought on their country. The 
road was ftrewed with their arms and baggage, 
which in their hurry and trepidation they had 
abandoned; and nothing could have faved them. 
from utter deftruction, but the pertinactous cau- 
tion of Montmorency, who ftill adhered to his ori- . 
ginal fyftem, and often repeated his favourite 
maxim, that a bridge of gold ought to be made for 
a flying enemy. 

On the fide of Picardy, the Flemings, after a 
fruitlefs attempt on Peronne, had retired within 
their own limits; the Germans had refufed to affift 
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the ambitious enterprifes of a prince whofe rifing 

power they.dreaded; and Charles having con- 
ducted the remnant of his forces to Milan, proceed- 
ed to Genoa, and embarked for Spain ; incapable 
of enduring the fcorn of the Italians after {uch a 
fad reverfe of fortune; and unwilling, under his 
prefent circumftances, torevifit thofe cities through 
which he had fo lately’ paffed i in triumph as the 
conqueror of Tunis. 

A. D. 1537. The next year opened with a fcene 
as fingular as it was unworthy the author of it.=— 
The King of France fummoned the Emperor, as 
his vaffal, for the counties of Artois and Flanders, 
to appear before the Parliament of Paris; and on 
his refufal, declared thofe fiefs forfeited by his con- 
tumacy and rebellion. As if to execute this fen- 
tence, Francis marched towards the Low Coun- 
` tries, and poffeffed himfelf of feveral towns. Thefe 
were foon retaken by the fuperior forces of the 
_ Flemings; who, in their turn, invefted Terou- 
anne. ‘Fhe Dauphin end Montmorency advanced 
to relieve it; but when they were within a few 
miles of the enemy, and a battle appeared unavoid- 
_ able, they were ftopt by the intelligence that a 
- fufpenfion of arms was agreed upon, 

A. D.1538. Theenmity of both monarchs feems 
to have exceeded their refources ; and their coffers 
were exhaufted by their frequent and bloody wars ; 
the alliance of Sol yman with the French King ope- 

rated 
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rated asan additional motive for peace; and while 
Charles dreaded the formidable armaments of the 
Sultan, who had defeated the Germans in an ob- 
{tinate but decifive battle at Effak on the Drave, 
Francis was not infenfible to the infamy which ac- 
companied his confederacy with infidels againft a 
Chriftian prince; though inurgerable difficulties 

oppofed a definitive treaty, each monarch affected 

to liften to the exhortations of the Roman pontiff, 

who, as their common father, had maintained the 

neutrality fuitable to his character ; and the truce 

which their mutual neceffities had prefcribed for 

ten months in the Low Countries, was, by the 

mediation of Paul, ftretched to Piedmont, and 

extended to ten years. 

A few days after figning the treaty of Nice, the 
Emperor was driven, in his paflage to Barcelona, 
by contrary winds, on the ifland of St. Margaret, 
on the coaft of Provence. Francis, informed of 
this circumftance, invited hirn to take fhelter in - 
his dominions, and propofed a perfonal interview 
at Aigues Mortes. To this Charles confented ; 
the two rivals, after twenty years open hoftilities, 
vied with each other in demontftrations of regard ; 
from implacable hatred, they appeared to pafs in 
a moment to the moft cordial reconciliation ; and 
from practifing all the dark arts of a deceitful po- 
licy, their.cenduct proved to the world they could 
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at pleafure affume the liberal manners of two gal- 
Jant gentlemen. 

A.D. 139. Charles had fcarce reached Spain, 
before he had the mortification to find that the fuf- 


penfion of foreign war was far from being attend- | 


ed with the reftoration of internal tranquillity; his 
troops, to whom vaft arrears were due, broke out 
into open fedition; they plundered the Milanefe ; 
threatened to deliver up the Goletta to Barbaroffa ; 
and pillaged the moft opulent cities of Sicily ; 
thefe infurrections were quelled by the prudence 
and addrefs of the Imperial generals, who, by bor- 
rowing money in their own name and that of their 
mafter, and by extorting large fums from the towns 
within their refpective provinces, raifed fufficient 
to difeharge the arrears of their foldiers; and to 
avoid a fimiljar danger, difbanded the greateft part 
of the troops. 

Before the happy effets of their zeal was known 
to the Emperor, that monarch had endeavoured 
again to awaken the liberality of his Caftilian fub- 
jects. For this purpofe he affembled the Cortes at 
Toledo, and having reprefented the extraordinary 
expence of his military operations, he propofed to 
levy fuch fupplies as the exigency of his affairs de- 
manded, by a general excife on commodities. But 
the Spaniards, who had often complained that their 
country was drained not only of its wealth but its 


inhabitants, in order to fight battles, in which it 
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was not interefted, determined not to furnifh the 
Emperor with the means of engaging in new enter- 
prifes. Thenobles, in particular, inveighed with 
great vehemence againft the impofition propofed, 
as an encroachment upon the privilege of their 
order, which was exempted from the payment of 
any tax. They demanded a conference with the 
reprefentatives of the cities, concerning the ftate 
of the nation; and they contended if Charles would 
imitate the example of his predeceffors, who had 
refided conftantly in Spain, and would avoid en- 
tangling himfelf in a multitude of tranfactions, 
foreign to his Spanifh dominions, the ftated reve- 
nues of the Crown would be fully fufficient to de- 
fray the neceflary expences of government. After 
employing arguments, entreaties, and promifes, 
without fuccefs, Charles difmiffed them with in- 
dignation. From that period, neither the nobles 
nor the prelates have been called to thefe affem- 
blies, on pretence that fuch as pay no part of the 
taxes fhould not claim any vote in laying them on 3 
and none have been admitted but thereprefentatives 
of eighteen cities. Thefe, tothe number of thirty- 
fix, two from each community, compofe the 
modern Cortes, which bears no refemblance ei- 
ther in power or in dignity to the ancient affembly 
of that name, and has ever been at the abfolute 
devotion of the court; and the nobles beheld too 

late that the imprudence with which they had fup- 
| ported 
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ported the Crown in the war .againft the Junta, 
had at length proved fatal to the influence of their 
ewn order, 
` Yet though deprived of their wonted political 
prerogatives, as a body, the perfonal privileges 
which were {till attached to them as individuals, 
they defended withan haughtinefs peculiar to them- 
felves. Of this the Emperor had a mortifying 
proof during the meeting of the Cortes at Tole- 
do. As he was returning from a tournament, one 
of the ferjeants of the court, to make way for him, 
firuck the Duke of Infantado’s horfe, who refent- 
ing the infult, drew his fword, and beat and 
wounded the officer, Charles, provoked at this 
daring action in his prefence, ordered Ronquillo, 
. the judge of the court, to arreft the duke; but 
Ronquillo was checked by the Conftable of Caf- 
tille, who claimed the right of jurifdiction over a 
grandee as a privilege of his office, and conducted 
Jnfantado to his apartment. All the nobles pre- 
feat were fo pleafed with the boldnefs of the con- 
fable in afferting the rights of their order, that, 
deferting the Emperor, they attended him to his 
houfe with infinite applaufe ; and Charles returned 
to the palace, unaccompanied by any perfon but 
the Cardinal Tavera. The Emperor, fenfible of / 
` the danger of irritating men of fuch high and de- 
termined fpirit, inftead of ftraining any ill-timed 
l exertion of his prerogative, prudently connived 
: at 
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at the affront, and fent next morning to the Duke 
of Infantado, offering to infli what punifhment 
he pleafed on the perfon who had infulted him; | 
the Duke confidering this as a full reparation to 
his honour, inftantly forgave the officer, beftow- 
ing on him befides a confiderable compenfation for 
his wound; but though the affair was happily ad- 
jufted, it remains on record as a proof of the high- 
{pirited manners of the Caftilian nobles, and the 
dextroys policy of the Emperor, which could 
accommodate itfelf to every circumftance. 
Charles was far from difcovering the fame con- 
defcenfion towards the citizens of Ghent. The 
iahabitants of that rich but turbulent city, had re- 
fufed to be included in a vote of fupply of the 
ftates of the United Provinces, of which their 
reprefentatives were members; and had afferted 
that no tax could be levied upon them, without 
their exprefs. confent : the deputies which they 
had fent to urge their pretenfions to Charles, had 
been repulfed with haughtinefs, and the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, enraged at this treatment, had 
tufhed to arms, had feized the Imperial officers, 
and erecting the ftandard of.: rebellion, had not. 
only offered to accept of the King of France as 
a lovercign, but had promifed to affift him in reco- 
‘yering thofe provinces in the Netherlands, which 


had formerly been annexed to his crown. 
3 Their 
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Their revolt and negociation filled Charles with 
the utmoft difquietude; though by repeating his 
wonted arts, and affecting an inclination to gratify 
Francis by the ceffion of the Milanefe, he fecured 
the neutrality of the latter, and prevajled upon 
him to difmifs the deputies from Ghent with an 
harfh anfwer, yet when he confidered the genius 
and difpofition of his fubjects in the Netherlands, 
their love of liberty, their attachment to ancient 
privileges and cuftoms, as well as the invineible 
obftinacy with which they perfevered in any mea- 
fure, he was convinced his prefence alone could 
reftrain the rifing difcontent. But his route by 
land through Italy and Germany would have been 
tedious, and his voyage by fea uncertain; and 
contrary to the unanimous remonftrances of his 
counfellors, he refolved, as the moft expeditious 
way, to demand the permiffion of Francis to pafs 
through his territories; while he requefted this 
favour from the latter, he inftructed Granvelle, 
his ambaffador, to promife he would foon fettle 
the affairs of the Milanefe; but at the fame time 
he entreated that no new engagement might be 
exacted from him, left what he granted at this 
juncture might feem rather to be extorted by ne- 
ceffity than to flow from a love of juftice; and 
Francis, judging from his own heart, and dazzled 
by the fplendor of overcoming an enemy by acts 
of 
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of generofity, affented at once to all that was de- 
manaed. 

A. D.1540. Charles, to whom every moment 
was precious, immediately fet out with a fmall, 
but fplendid, train of about an hundred perfons. 
In all the towns through which he paffed, the 
greateft magnificence was difplayed; .the king 
advanced to Chatelherault to meét him; and they 


‘proceeded together to Paris; but the allurements 


of that capital detained not the Emperor above 
fix days; he was confcious of the difingenuous part 
he was acting; and he trembled left Francis might 
be tempted to avail himfelf of the advantage in his 
hands, He pleaded the neceffity of his prefence 
in the Low Countries; and he was accompanied 
as faras St. Quintin by his generous and unfufpect- 

ing rival. i 
The citizens of Ghent were incapable of refifting 
their offended prince, who advanced, at the head 
of a numerous army, drawn from Germany, or 
levied in the Netherlands; to their ambaffadors, . 
who implored his mercy, and offered to fet open 
their gates, he fternly replied, that he would ap- 
pear among them as their fovereign, with the 
{ceptre in one hand, and the {word in the other. 
Though he chofe to enter the city on the twenty- 
fourth of February, his birth-day, he was far from 
being touched with that tendernefs or indulgence 
which was natural towards the place of his nati- 
vity. 
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vity. Twenty-fix of the principal citizens weré 
put to death, a greater numiber was fent into ba- 
nifhment. The city was declared to have for- 
feited all its privileges and immunities; the reve- 
nues belonging to it were confifcated ; its ancient 
form of government was abolifhed; a ftrong ci- 
tadel was erected to bridle the feditious fpirit of 
the inhabitants; and by thefe rigorous proceed- 
ings, Charles fet an awful example of feverity be- 
fore his other fubjects in the Netherlands, who 
fhould prefume to oppofe the will of their fove- 
reign. 

But if in the reduction of the citizens of Ghent 
his vigour muft be applauded, the duplicity he 
ufed to Francis has fixed the fouleft blot on the 
annals of his reign. Though at firft he conde- 
{cended to elude the demands of the French ambaf- 
fadors, who required, in the name of their mafter, 
the cefion of the Milanefe, yet no fooner had he 
eftablifhed his authority in the Low Countries, 
then he threw off the maik; and denied that he 
had ever made any promife which could bind him 
to an action fo foolith as to i an enemy by 
diminifhing his own power. 

A.D. 1541. While the French monarch dif- 
charged on his minifters the indignation he felt at 
being thus duped by his rival, the Emperor, af- 
fured of the fubmiffion of the Netherlands, directed 
his attention to the affairs of Germany. He fum- 

mõned 
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moned a Diet at Ratifbon, in which was opened a 
conference between the Popifh and Proteftant di- 
vines; but however inclined Charles might be to 
favour the opinions of the former, he dreaded to 
exafperate the latter; Franeis, he knew, only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to commence 
hoftilities ; and the progrefs of ‘Solyman in Hun- 
gary, who had feized, by treachery, the impor- . 
tant city of Buda, afforded him the moft ferious 
apprehenfions for the fafety of Auftria; thus cir- 
cumftanced, though the Diet of Ratifbon had ra- . 
ther confirmed than impeached the papal dutho- _ 
rity, Charles privately affured the reformed that 
no fteps fhould be taken detrimental to their inte- 
refts; andthe Proteftants, fatisfied with thefe affu- 
rances, concurred In granting fuch liberal fupplies 
of men and money for the war againft the Turks, 
as enabled him to leave Germany without the leaft 
anxiety about the confequences of the enfuing cam- | 

paign. n 
_ Immediately on his arrival in his Italian domi- 
nions, Charles prepared for the execution of an en- 
terprife that he had long revolved. Ever fince 
Barbaroffa had commanded the Ottoman fleet, Al- 
giers had been governed by Hafcen Aga, a rene- 
gado Eunuch, who, in his piratical depredations 
on the Chriftian ftates, furpaffed, if poffible, Bar- 
baroffa himfelf in boldnefs and cruelty. The com- 
merce of the Mediterranean was nearly annihilated, 
and 
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and the coafts of Spain continually alarmed by his 
numerous cruizers. ‘The clamorous complaints of 
his fubjects, and the remembrance of the glory 
that he had acquired in his late expedition to Afri- 
ca, inflamed Charles with the defire of conquer- 
ing Algiers. Before he left Madrid, in his way to 
the Low Countries, he had iffued orders, both in 
Spain and Italy, to prepare a fleet and army for 
that purpofe. And on his return from Germany, _ 
.notwithftanding the remonftrances of Andrew 
Doria, who reprefented the danger of approach- 
ing the African coaft at fuch.an advanced feafon of 
the year, he proceeded to Sardinia, the place of 
general rendezvous. The force, indeed, which he 
. had collected, might have infpired'a prince lefs 
adventurous, and lefs confidentin his own fchemes, 
with the moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs, It con- 
fitted of twenty thoufand foot, and two thoufand 
horfe, moftly veterans, together with three thou- 
fand volunteers, the flower of the Spanifh and Ita- 
Jian nobility, and a thoufand foldiers fent from 
Malta, by the order of St. John, and led by an 
hundred of its moft gallant knights. 

After a tedious and tempeftuous navigation, 
Charles anchored off the coaft of Africa, landed 
his troops, and advanced immediately towards the 
town. To oppofe the invaders, Hafcen had only 
eight hundred Turks, and five thoufand Moors ; 


and the motley band might be well defpifed by a 
prince 
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prince who had vanquifhed Barbaroffa at the head 
of fixty thoufand men. But the triumph which 
Charles already anticipated in fancy, was {natched 
from him bya calamity, againft which human pru- 
dence, and human. efforts, were of no avail. On 
the fecond day after his landing, the clouds began 
to gather, and the fky to aume a threatening af- 
pet. The fury of the tempeft {welled cowards 
night; and the foldiers, who brought afhore no- - 
thing but their arms, were expofed to all its rage. 
Their camp was overflowed; at every ftep they 
funk intothe mud; and to refift the violence of the 
wind, they were forced to recline on their {pears ; 
to complete their diftrefs, at dawn of day, Hafcen 
fallied from the city, and with his followers frefh 
and vigorous, fcattered flaughter and difmay through 
the ranks of the benumbed and difheartened Chrif- 
tians; nordid he retire until the Emperor advanced 
in perfon with his main body to repulfe him. 

The return of light ferved only to augment the 
grief and confternation of the Imperialifts. At fea 
the effects of the hurricane had been felt with more 
fatal violence. The fhips, on which the whole 
army knew their fafety and fubfiftence depended, 
were driven from their anche 's, dafhed againfl the 
rocks, or overwhelmed by the waves. In lefs than 
an hour fifteen fhips of war, and an hundred and 
forty tranfports with eight thoufand men, perifhed ; 
` and fuch of the unhappy crews who efcaped the 
VOL. Il. O. fea 
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fea, were murdered, without mercy, by.the Arabs, 
as foon as they reached the land. The Emperor be- 
held in filent anguifh, the hopes he had flattered 
himfelf with for ever blafted, and the vaft ftores 

‘which he had provided buried in the deep. It was 
doubtful whether as many veffels could be faved as 
would tranfport back the furvivors to Europe; an- 
other night was paffed in all the agony of fufpence _ 
and difappointment. The next day, a boat, dif- 
patched by Doria, gained the fhore, and informed 
Charles, that after having weathered out the ftorm, 
to which, in. fifty years knowledge of the fea, he had 
never feen any equal in fiercenefs, he had borne 
away, with his fhattered fhips, to Cape Metafuz, 
and he advifed the Emperor to march with all fpeed 
to that place, where the troops could re-embark 
with greater eafe. 

Whatever gleam of hope this information im- 
parted was clouded by new cares. Metafuz was at 
Jeaft three days march from the prefent camp; the 
provifions which had been at firft brought on fhore 
were confumed; and the troops, worn out with fa- 
tigue, were inno condition to encounter new toils. 
But the danger allowed them not to deliberate. The 
wounded, the fick, and the feeble, were placed in 

_ the centre, and fuch as feemed more vigorous in 
the front and rear. Many funk beneath the weight 
of theirarms; many were {weptaway by the brooks, 
which had been fwelled into torrents by the rains; 

numbers 
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numbers were flaughtered by the Arabs, who incef- 
fantly hung on their rear; and famine was {carce lefs 
fatal than the fword. The meagre remnant arrived 
at length at Metafuz, where their communication 
with the fleet reftored them to plenty, and to the 


- hope of fafety. 


During this dreadful feries of calamities, Charles 
difcovered qualities which profperity hitherto had 
allowed him fcarce any opportunity to difplay. His 
magnanimity, fortitude, and humanity. appeared 
confpicuous. He endured the fame hardfhips as 
the meaneft foldier; he expofed his own perfon 
wherever danger threatened; he encouraged the 
defponding; vifited the fick and wounded; and 
animated all by his words and example. Though 
a body of Arabs hovered round hisrear, he was the 
lat who left the fhore; and his obftinacy and pre- 
fumption, in undertaking the enterprife, were pal- 
liated by the virtues he exerted in conducting it. 

After a long and ftormy voyage, he difembarked 
in Spain ; but fuch had been the confequence of his 
ambition, and fuch were the extent of bis domi- - 
nions, that he could {carce breathe from paft toils, 
before he found himfelf fummoned tonew. Impa- 
tient to take vengeance on the duplicity of the Em- 
peror, Francis had filled every court in Europe with 
his negociations ; but Solyman alone embraced his 
proffered alliarice ; astwo of his agents were return- 
ing from the Ottoman Porte, they were affaffinated 
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at the inftigation of the Marquis de Guafto, who, 
from their difpatches hoped to penetrate the defigns 
of the French King ; the latter loudly accufed this 
foul violation of the laws of nations, and demanded 
the punifhment of the contriverof the atrocious deed. 
His demands were eluded ; and he gladly embraced 
the opportunity of extorting by arms, that juftice 
which had been denied to his reprefentations. 

A. D.1542. Before Charles could prepare to re- 
fift the ftorm, five formidable armies invaded his 
dominions, and thofe of his ally the Duke of Sa- 
voy. The objects of their operations were Spain, 
Luxembourgh, Brabant, Flanders, and Piedmont. 
In the two former countries, the Dauphin and the 
Duke of Orleans opened the campaign about the 
fame time. The firft laid fiegeto Perpignan, the 
capital of Rouffillon; the laft entered Luxem- 
` bourgh, and reduced the greateft part of the Dut- 
chy. Buton a report that the Emperor was advanc- 
ing to relieve Perpignan, the Duke of Orleans im- 
prudently abandoned his conquefts, and haftened 
to join the army of the Dauphin. However an- 
xious the Emperor might be for the fate of that 
city, he determined not to hazard a decifive en- 
gagement; but committed the defence of it to the 
perfevering valour of the Duke of Alva. The 
French, after a fiege of three months, wafted by 
difeafes, and repulfed in feveral attacks, abandoned 
the undertaking, and retired into their own coun- 


try. 
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try. Their attempts in Brabant, Flanders, and 
Piedmont, were almoft equally unfuccefsful ; and 
Charles had the fatisfaction to behold the ftrength of 
his rival confumed-in fruitlefs enterprifes. | 

A. D. 1543. He himfelf, from the moment that 
the war had commenced, had been affiduoufly em- 
ployed in preparing for the conteft. The Cortes, 
impreffed by terror and refentment at the invafion 
of Spain, granted him fubfidies with a more liberal 
hand than ufual. On the fecurity of the Molucea 
ifles he borrowed of John, King of Portugal, acon- 
fiderable fum of money; he negociated a mar- 
riage between his fon Philip, and Mary the daugh- 
ter of that monarch, to whom her father gave a 
large dowry. He obtained donatives from the 
ftates of Arragon and Valencia ; for a valuable con- 
fideration from Cofmo de Medici, he confented to 
withdraw the garrifons he had hitherto kept in the 
citadels of Florence and Leghorn; and he prevailed 
on Henry of England, difgufted with the clofe con- 
nection that Francis had maintained with Scotland, 
to declare openly on his fide. 

A.D. 1544. Under thefe circumftances, it might 
have been expected that Charles would have opened 
the campaign with vigour; but after providing for 
the fecurity of Spain, and detaching a confiderable 
body of Spanith troopsto the Netherlands, he paffed 
into Germany; and while he contented himfelf with 
punifhing the infolence of the Duke of Cleves, who 

O 3 | had 
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had imitated the conduct of Robert de Ja Marck, 
he fuffered Francis to ravage Luxembourgh, and 
in conjunction with the Sultan to inveft Nice. 

A.D.1s4s. Of this laft enterprife Charles how- 
ever availed himfelf with his ufual dexterity ; he re- 
prefented to the Diet affembled at Spires, that a war 
with Francis and Solyman ought to be confidered 
as the fame thing; and that it was folly to oppofe 
the Turk in Hungary when fuch a powerful ally re- 
- ceived him jn the centre of Europe; at the fame 
time, he gained the Proteftants by fufpending all 
rigorous edicts that had been iffed againft them; 
and the Diet, - vanquifhed by his intrigues and at- 
guments, confented to levy and maintain a body of 
twenty-four thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
to be employed againft France. 

In the treaty between the Emperor and the King 
of England, they had agreed each to invade France, 
at the head of twenty-five thoufand men, to pene- 
trate directly through the interior provinces, and to 
join their forces near Paris. But before the Em- 
peror could affemble his troops, he received the in- 
telligence of an event which threatened the moft 

fatal confequencesto his grandeur in Italy. 
__ Early inthe fpring, the young Count d’Enguien, 
whofe military talents revived the memory of Gaf- 
ton de, Foix, had penetrated into Piedmont, and 
invefted Carignan. To relieve it, the Marquis de 
Guafto refolved to hazard a battle. But though 
the 
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the army of the latter exceeded greatly in number 
that of his adverfaries, and the plain of Cerifoles, 
in which they engaged, afforded to neither party - 
any advantage of ground, yet the Im perialifts were 
totally routed ; ten thoufand flain; and their camp 
and artillery taken. On this occafion, Guafto is 
faid not to have difplayed his wonted prefence of 
mind; he dreaded falling into the hands of the 
French, who were exafperated againft him, on ac- 
count of the murder of their agents from Conftan- 
tinople ; he forgot toorder a large body of referve 
to advance; and wounded in his thigh, it was 
alone by the fwiftnefs of his horfe that he tape the 
purfuit of the victors. 

Though Charles could not but feel this blow, 
yet had Henry and he acted up to their original plan, 
rapidly penetrated through Picardy, and joined 
their forces near Paris, that capital muft have ac- 
knowledged a foreign mafter. But while the King 
of England laid fiege to Boulogne, the Emperor, 
with fifty thoufand men, invefted St. Difier ; nor 
could either be prevailed on to abandon the enter- 
prife he had undertaken. After a fiege of five 
weeks, St: Difier furrendered; but Charles, inthe 
attack, had Joft a number of his beft troops; his 
army began! to clamour for want of pay, and the 
{carcity of provifions increafed therr difcontent; hé 
contrived, indeed, to furprife Efpernay and Cha- 
teau Thier, on the direct route to Paris; but the 

O 4 interval 
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interval had allowed Francis to recall part of his 
forces from Piedmont, and the Emperor beheld in 
his front a numerous army, commanded by the 
Dauphin, whom no artifices could allure to ftake 
the fortune of his country on the event of an action. 
Haraffed by the enemy, and diftreffed for fubfift- 
ence, Charles fell back to Soiffons; and having in 
‘vain fummoned Henry to quit the fiege of Bou- 
. logne, and prefs forwards to Paris, he determined, 
without further attention to his ally, to liften to the 
overtures of peace that had been made him. 

The laft treaty between Charles and Francis was 
figned at Crefpy, a fmall town near Meaux. The 
chief articles of it were, that all the conquefts which 
either party had made fince the truce of Nice, 
fhould be reftored ; that the Emperor fhould give 
in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, either his own 
eldeft daughter, or the fecond daughter of his bro- 
ther Ferdinand; that with the former he fhould be- 
ftow the Netherlands, with the latter, the Dutchy 
of Milan; that within four months he fhould fix 
on one of the princeffes, and within a year fulfil the 
'refpećtive conditions; that as foon as the Duke of 
Orleans was put in poffeffion of the Netherlands or 
Milan, Francis fhould reftore to the Duke of Savoy 
all that he poffeffed of his territories, except Pig- 
nerol and Montmelian ; that he fhould alfo renounce 
all pretenfions to Naples, and the fovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, while Charles, on his fide, - 

was 
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was to relinquifh his claims on the Dutchy of Bur- 
gundy and the country of Charolois; and that both 
monarchs fhould join in making war on the Turk, 
to which the French King fhould furnifh, when re- 
quired by the Emperor and the empire, fix hun- 
dred men at arms, and ten thovufand foot. . 


Chapter 
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Chapter the F ifteenth. 





Private Article of Crefpy—Progrefs of the Tenets of 
Luther—Charles fets out for Germany—Charatter 
of Maurice, Duke of Saxony—Council of Trent— 
Death of Luther—Meafures of the Emperor—Diet 
of Ratifbon—The Members of the League of Smal- 
kalde take arms—The Emperor puts them under the 
Ban of the Empire—He affembles bis Forces—Con- 
dutt of the Elettor of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Heffe— Maurice invades the Eleétor’s Dominions— 

. Ibe Forces of the Confederates feparate—Many fub- 
mit to Charles—TFealoufy of the Pope-—Opportune 
Death of Francis—Charles defeats and makes Pri- 
Joner the Eleétor of Saxony, whofe Territories and 
Dignity are transferred to Maurice—Perfidy of 
Charles to the Landgrave of Heffe—The City of 
Magdeburg refifts the Interim—Unfuccefsful Pro- 
jet of Charles to tranfmit the Imperial Crown to 
his Son——Conduét of Maurice—He reconciles him- 
Self tothe Proteftantse—Forms a League againft the 
Emperor—His Artifices—Suddenly takes Arms in 
Conjunttion with France—Confents to a Conference 
with the King of the Romans at Lintz— Nearly 
furprifes the Emperor at Infpuck—Negociations 
and Treaty of Pafjau. 


T nouvcu it certainly was not without reluct- 
ance that Charles had confented to part with the Mi- 
lanefe, which he had acquired at fuch a vaft ex- 
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pence of blood and treafure, yet he would probably 
have punctually fulfilled the treaty of Crefpy, and 
he had already declared his intention of giving the 
daughter of Ferdinand in marriage to the Duke of 
Orleans, when he was {pared the mortification of 
furrendering fo rich a part of his Italian dominions, 
by an event as opportune as it was unexpected. In 
the flower of his age, the Duke of Orleans was fud- 
denly attacked by a malignant fever ; his death re- 
leafed Charles from his engagements; nor would he 
liften to any propofal from Francis, who in vain 
folicited for fome reparation for the advantages he 
had loft by the demife of his fon; in confequence 
of his refufal, the French King kept poffeffion of 
the territories that he had wrefted from the Duke 
of Savoy, who arraigned the ingratitude, without 
Shaking the refolution, of his Imperial ally. 

The public articles of the treaty of Crefpy have al- 
ready been enumerated ; but it was a.private condi- 
tion, which it was deemed prudent to conceal, that 
chiefly influenced the Emperor to fign the peace; 
and Charles and Francis folemnly, though fecretly, 
confederated to exert their power in exterminat- 
ing the Proteftant herefy. The Spaniards, auftere 
and bigoted, enamoured of the pomp of the Ro- 
mifh church, by nature little inelined to theological 
difquifition, and by policy feverely reftrained by the 
vigilant rigour of the inquifition, never imbibed 
the doctrines of Luther; yet fo various were the do- 

| minions 
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minions their fovereigns pofleffed, that under three 
fucceffive princes it was their fate to be involved in 
bloody and inceffant wars to oppofe the progrefs of 
the reformation; and in the fruitlefs confli&, their 
grandeur was broken, and their ftrength exhaufted. 
Even while the reins were held by the vigorous 
hand of Charles, they felt, in fome meafure, the 
evils which arofe from his divided attention; that 
prince had been confined fome time by the gout at 
Bruffels ; but no fooner did his health allow him to 
travel, than he fet out for Germany, to prefide'in 
the Dietof Worms. He found the Proteftants ftill 
more than ever averfe to a coalition with the church 
of Rome, and ftill more jealous of his defigns.— 
But they were far from being united in their efforts ; 
at the head of the League of Smalkalde full re- 
mained the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave 
of Heffe; but the Elector Palatine, the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, and Maurice, who, with the title 
of Duke, governed that part of Saxony which be- 
longed tothe Albertine branch of the Saxon family, 
though they profefled themfelves fincerely attached 
to the tenets of Luther, had refufed to accede to 
the confederacy of their Proteftant brethren. — 
Though only in his twenty-fourth year, Maurice 
had already begun to difcover thofe great talents 
which qualified him for acting fuch a diftingunfhed 
part in the affairs of Germany. He had early court- 
‘ed the favour of the Emperor with the utmoft affi- 
. duity ; 
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duity; had led to his affiftance, during: the laft 
campaign, a body of his own troops; and by the 
gracefulnefs of his perfon, his dexterity in all mili- 
tary exercifes, his intrepidity and infinuating ad- 
drefs, had gained the confidence and favour of 
Charles. As his penetration convinced him of 
the approaching rupture between the Emperor 


and the confederates of Smalkalde, and equally 


enabled him to difcern which party would prevail, 
he continued his attentions to the former with an 
increafe of zeal; he was probably further ftimu. 
lated to this, by the jealoufy he had entertained of 
his coufin the Elector of Saxony ; foon after Mau- 
rice’s acceffion to government, they had both taken 
arms for the right of jurifdiction over an obfcure 
town on the Moldaw. But they were prevented 
from proceeding to action by the mediation of the 
Landgrave of Heffe, whofe daughter Maurice had 
, married, as well as by the powerful and authorita- 
tive admonitions of Luther. But the fubje& of 
difpute {till remained impreffed on the mind of 
Maurice; and when the Emperor in the Diet of 
Worms demanded of the Proteftants to acknow- 
ledge the decifions of the council of Trent which 
the Pope had fummoned, foon after the treaty 
of Crefpy, while the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Heffe difclaim all connexion with 
that i Maurice alone, feparating him- 

felf 
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_ felf from his Proteftant brethren, feemed inclined to 
„accede to the withes of his fovereign. 

A.D.1546- Though the Emperor ftill endea- 
voured to conceal his defigns, and to delude the 
reformed by the profeffions of amity, yet all fore- 
faw the tempeft that impended over their heads. 
The death of Luther, at this critical juncture, 
ferved to deprefs the fpirits of his party; that 
wonderful man, though in a declining ftate of 
health, and during a rigorous feafon, having un- 
dertaken a journey to his native city of Eifleban, 
to compofe, by his authority, a diffenfion among 
the counts of Mansfield, he was feized with a vio- 
lent inflammation in his ftomach, which in a few 
days put an end to his. life, in the fixty.third year 
of hisage, and preferved him from the mortifica-~ 
tion of beholding the humiliation of the tenets he 
had inculcated. The account of his deceafe filled 
the Catholic party with indecent joy; even the 
© Emperor himfelf could not entirely conceal his 
fatisfaction ; and encouraged by the event, he 
applied himfelf with redoubled ardour to extermi- 
nate the doctrines which the hand of Luther had 
planted. 

By a long feries of artifice and fallacy, he had 
gained fo much time, that his meafures, though 
not altogether ripe for execution, were in great 
forwardnefs. He had concluded a truce for five 
years with the Ottoman Porte ; the chief atticle of 

which 
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which was, that each fhould retain poffeffion of 
what he held in Hungary; he had affembled a 
confiderable body of forces in the Low Countries, 
and while he had artfully and filently fomented the 
private jealoufies of the Proteftants, h¢ had ufed 
his utmoft addrefs to attach to himfelf the Ca- 
` tholic princes of Germany. 

Thus prepared, he fummoned the Diet to Ra- 
tifbon; the majority of the Roman Catholic 
members appeared in perfon, but moft of the 
Proteftants, apprehenfive of violence, fent only 
deputies, The Emperor opened the meeting, by 
profeffing his regard for the profperity of the 
Germanic body ; by lamenting the unhappy dif- 
fenfions about religion, and the ill fuccefs of his 
endeavours to compofe’ them, and craved their 
advice with regard to the beft and moft effectual 
method of reftoring union to the churches in Ger- 
many. By this gracious appearance of confulting 
the members, he avoided difcovering his own fen- 
timents, nor was he lefs fure of fuch a decifion ag 
he wifhed to obtain. The Roman Catholic mem- 
bers joined immediately in reprefenting that the 
authority of the Council of Trent ought to be fu- 
preme in all matters of controverfy ; the feeble 
memorial of the Proteftants was fcarcely read ; 
and Charles, fanctioned by a decree of the Diet, 
commanded the troops he had raifed in the Low 
Countries to advance towards Germany, pufhed 

on 
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on his new levies with vigour, and figned a treaty 
with the Pope, by which the latter agreed to furnifh 
him, for the extirpation of herefy, withan army 
of twelve thoufand foot, and five hundred korfe. 

The Proteftants, from fuch formidable arma- 
ments, could no longer doubt of his intentions ; 
they determined to prepare for their own defence ; 
though their applications to the Venetians and 
the Swifs, to Henry and Francis, had proved 
fruitlefs, though many of their own members 
were intimidated by the weight of Imperial 
power, yet fuch were the refources of the Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heffe, the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and the Im- 
perial cities of Auegfbourg, Ulm, and Strafbourg, 
that in a few weeks they were enabled to affemble 
an army of feventy thoufand foot and fifteen 
thoufand horfe, provided with a train of an hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of cannon, eight hundred 
ammunition waggons, eight thoufand beaits of 
burden, and fix thoufand pioneers. 

Had they immediately advanced, they muft 
have overwhelmed Charles, fhut up in Ratifbon 
with only three thoufand Spanith troops, and about 
five thoufand Germans, who had joined him from 
different parts of the empire. But they could not 
think of throwing off their allegiance, without 
one folemn appeal more to his candour, and tothe 
impartial judgement of their fellow fubjects. “To 

the 
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the Emperor they addreffed a letter, to the inhabi- 
tants of Germany a manifefto; the tenor of both 
was the fame ; they reprefented their own conduct,’ 
with regard to civil affairs, as dutiful and fubmit- 
five; they afferted religion to be the fole caufe of 
the violence that was meditated againft them; and 
they declared their own refolution to rifk every 
thing in maintenance of their religious rights, and 
foretold the diffolution of the German conftitu- 
tion, if their enemies fhould finally prey ail againtt 
therm. 

The only reply of Charles to their letter and ma- 
nifefto was, by publifhing the ban of the empire 
againft the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of 
Heffe, and all who fhould dare to aft them. The 
confederates perceiving all hopes of accommoda- 
tion at anend, fent an herald to the Imperial camp, 
with a folemn declaration of war, and formally re- 
nounced their homage to Charles.” 

But the Emperor had profited by aa hefita- 
tion ; from Ratifbon he had removed to Landfhut 
on the Ifar, where he was joined by the troops 
which Paul had ftipulated’ to furnifh, and by fix 
thoufand Spaniards of the veteran bands ufually 
ftationed in Naples. With thefe, which fwelled 
his army to thirty-fix thoufand men, {till more for- 
midable for their difcipline and their valour than 
their numbers, he continued his march to Ingold- 
ftadt, on the Danube; but his camp was not yet 
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fortified, when he was informed of the approach of 
the confederates. 

The Proteftants found the Imperialifts covered. 
only by a flight entrenchment; in freat ftretched a 
plain of fuch extent, as afforded fufficient fpace 
for drawing out their whole army, and bringing it 
to.act at once; and the Landgrave of Hefle, by 
nature impetuous and enterprifing, wished to have 
embraced the opportunity, and to have decided by 
a general action the fate of the two parties; but 
the Elector of Saxony, though intrepid in his. own 
perfon to excefs, was fow in deliberating, and. ffill 
more irrefolute in his. determinations ; he urged 
the danger of attacking fuch a body of veterans, 
animated by the prefence.of the Emperor, and on. 
ground which they. themfelves had chofen. While 
he hefitated, the moment for action was.fuffered to. 
elapfe ; and when the confederates advanced. next. 
morning, they beheld the kmperialifts ftnongly for ` 
tified by new works. 

A. reinforcement of ten. thoufand foot, and four 
thoufand:horfe, which the Count of: Buren had conr 
duéted from the Low Countries, did not change. 
the determination of Charles. to wait within his 
lines, until the: jealoufies and neceffities of the Pro- 
teftants.fhould diffolve their force. He was con- 
firmed in this plan by the fecret league he had con- 
cluded with Maurice of Saxony. Tha commences 
ment of hoftilities had. opened freih. profpects of 
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ambition to the latter, and he had engaged to con- 
cur in affifting the Emperor, on condition that he 
fhould be imvefted with the fpoils of his kinfman 
the Elector; fo perfect a mafter was he in diffimu- 
- lation, that the confederates had never fufpected 
his plan; and it was with the utmoft aftonifhment 
the Eleétor received the intelligence, that Mau- 
rice, in obedience to the Imperial orders, had 
burft into his dominions, and with the exception of 
Wittemberg, Gotha, and Eifenach, had made him- 
felf mafter of the whole electorate. 

Though the hopes of the Proteftants depended 
on their keeping their main army entire, yet fo 
urgent was the Elector ta march to the relief of his 
fubjects, that the confederates could not refift his 
importunities ; he prefled forwards with a confider- 
able body towards Saxony ; his departure was the 
fignal of general feparation ; and the foldiers, un- 
der their refpeGive leaders,. returned into their own 
countries. 

A. D- 1947. No:fooner did the Emperor behold 
that vaft hoft which had fo long menaced him dif- 
folved, than, regardlefs of the feverity of the feafon, 
in the depth of winter he put his troops ia motion; 
the terror ‘of his approach infured fubmiffion; the 
Duke of Wurtemburgh, the cities of Ulm, Augf- 
burgh, and Strafburgh, confented to purchafe 
their pardon by the payment of immentfe fines; that 
of the Duke of Wurtemburgh was fixed at three 
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hundred thoufand crowns; and it was augment- 
ed by the humiliating circumftance of being 
obliged to implore the mercy of the Emperor on 
his knees. 

While Charles thus rigidly employed the mo- 
ments of vittory, his ally Maurice dreaded in his 
capital of Drefden the punifhment of his perfidy. 
Incapable of withftanding in the field the fuperior 
forces of the Elector, he had not only loft his late 
acquifitions, but beheld himfelf {tripped of his own 
territories; while his couriers vainly reprefented his 
dangerous fituation, and implored the Emperor to 
march to his relif. 

That relief Charles was incapable of imparting ; 
in the firt moment of victory, confidering the Spa- 
niards, the Germans, andthe papal forces, fuffici- , 
ent to crufh any further refiftance, he had difmified, 
from motives of economy, his Flemifh troops; but 
the rapid fuccefs of the Emperor had opened the 
eyes of Paul; thofe fears which he had entertained 
for the fupremacy of the papal fee, he now che- 
rifhed for the independence of Italy; and he fud- 
` denly recalled his forces. At the fame time, 
Charles was informed that his ancient rival Fran- 
cis had entered into negociations with the confe- 
derates; had renewed his intrigues with the Sultan 
and the King of England; and was preparing to 
pour again the torrent of his arms on Italy. 
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From that danger which he beheld, but knew 
not how to avert, he was preferved by that good 
fortune fo remarkably propitious to his family, 
that fome hiftorians have called it the Star of the 
Houfe of Aufiria. Francis died at Rambouillet on 
the laft day of March, in the fifty-third year of 
his age, and the thirty-third of his reign; by this 
event the Emperor was freed from the difquietude 
he laboured under ; and no fooner was he inform- 
ed of it, than he began his march from Egra on 
the borders of Bohemia, and pufhing forward with 
incredible ardour, beheld the Saxons pofted near 
'Muhlberg, on the oppofite banks of the Elbe. 

The Imperial army confifted but of fxteen thou- 
fand men; but thefe were chiefly the hardy vete- 
rans of Spain and Italy, long accuftomed to vic- 
tory; and at their head, notwithftanding the re- 
monftrances of Maurice, and the Duke of Alva, 
the Emperor, impatient to terminate.the conteft, 
refolved to crofs the Elbe, though above three 
hundred paces in breadth and four in depth. He 
executed this daring projet with equal courage 
and fuccefs ; mounted on a Spanith horfe, drefled 
* in a fumptuous habit, and with a javelin in his 
hand, he led his cavalry in perfon. Their united 
efforts broke the violence of the ftream; they charg- 
ed and put to flight the guards on the oppofite 
bank; and, animated by the fpirit of their Impe- 
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rial leader, rufhed forward to encounter the Saxon 
army, which was encamped at a fmall diftance. 

During thefe operations, the Elector had remain- 
ed inaGtive; but no fooner was he informed that 
the Imperialifts had pafled the Elbe, than he gave 
orders to retreat to Wittemberg. The troops had 
fcarce began to march, when the van of the enemy 
appeared in view; and the EteGtor faw an engage- 
: ment was unavoidable. As he was no lefs bold in 
action than irrefolute in council, he made his dif- 
pofition with the greateft prefence of mind and in 
the moft advantageous manner. But his {oldiers 
were already vanquifhed in their own fears; and 
the fhock would not have been doubtful, if the 
perfonaf courage of the Ele&or had not revived the 
fpirit of his troops in the part where he fought. 
But Charles ied the flower of the Imperial army ; 
who, feafible they combated under the eye of their 
fovereign, charged with redoubled fury. The 
Saxons fled; the Elector, wounded in the face, 
and exhaufted with fatigue, furrendered himfelf a 
prifoner ; and after enduring the reproaches of the 
Emperor, with an unaltered countenance, which 
difcovered neither aftonifhment nor deje@tion, ac- ° 
companied the Spanith foldiers appointed to guard 
him. 

Undifmayed by the difater, his magnanimous 
confort, Bybilla, afpiredto defend his capital of 
Wittemberg; but the yielded to the menace that 

her 
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her refiftance would be immediately fatal to the 
- life of her hufband. Her folicitations prevailed 
on the Elector to fign the articles which Charles 
had dictated ; by thefe the former refigned the elec- 
toral dignity for himfelf and his pafterity, to be 
difpofed of according to the Emperor’s pleafure; 
in return he was to receive the city of Gotha and 
its territories, with a penfion of fifty thoufand flo- 
rins; but he was to continue the prifoner of the 
victor during his life, and Charles had even fub- 
joined the condition that he fhould fubmit to the 
decrees of the Pope and council in whatever re- 
garded religion; but thelaft article was rejected by 
the Elector with inflexible conftancy ; and though 
he had agreed to fatrifice thofe objets which men 
commonly hold moft dear, nothing could per- 
fuade him to act in a to the dictates of his 
con{cience. 

As ieon as the Saxon garrifon marched out of 
Wittemberg, that city, as well as the electorate, 
was delivered to Maurice. Of the chiefs who had 
formed the league of Smalkalde, the Landgrave 
of Heffe remained alone in arms; but his fpirit 
had been broken by the fcene which he had wit- 
neffed; he compared his own weaknefs with the 
power of his adverfary ; and he confented to ac- 
cept his fon-in-law Maurice, and the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, as mediators between himfelf and ` 
the Emperor. He was required to furrender his 
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perfon and his territories; to implore pardon on 
his knees; to pay an hundred and fifty thoufand 
crowns towards the expences of the war; and ta 
demolifh the fortifications of all thé towns in his 
dominions. But though Charles would fuffer no-~ 
thing to be added which fhould reftrain him from 
behaving as he pleafed to a prince whom he con- 
fidered as abfolutely at his difpofal, he gave fuch 
affurances to the Elector of Brandenburgh and 
Maurice, that the Landgrave, after having made 
his fubmiffion, fhould be at liberty to return into 
his own territories, that, to allay the fufpicions of 
the latter, they fent him a bond,. containing the 
moft folemn abligations, that if any violence was 
offered to his perfon during his interview with the 
Emperor, they would furrender themfelves to his 
fons to he treated in the fame manner as Charles 
fhould treat him. 

Encouraged by this affurance, the Landgrave re- 
paired to the Imperial camp at Hall in Saxony ; 
and fubmitted to the humiliating ceremony he had 
engaged to perform. But inftead of being per- _ 
mitted to withdraw, he was committed to the cuf- 
tody of a Spanifh guard. Aftonifhed at fo unworthy 
a fraud, he gave way to all the violence of rage, 
and charged the Elector and Maurice with having 
concurred in the difhonourable plan, They pro- 
tefted their innocence, and foothed him with the 
hope that as foon as they faw the Emperor they 
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would obtain redrefs of the injury. But they had 
the mortification to find, that .as Charles no longer 
ftood in need of their fervices, he paid little regard 
to their intercefion. He told them coldly, that 
he was ignorant of their private tranfactions with 
the Landgrave, though he well knew what he 
himfelf had promifed, which was not that the - 
Langrave fhould be exempt from all reftraint, but 
that he fhould not be kept a prifoner during life. 
Nor could all their intreaties prevail on him to de- 
part from this refolution. 

Having thus difperfed his enemies in the field, 
Charles directed his attention to affuage the religi- 
ous diffenfions in Germany. But he found the 
Pope no longer inclined to act in conjunction with 
him on thisoccafion. Paul had opened his eyesto ` 
the danger which impended over the papal fee from 
` rhe increafing grandeur-of the Emperor; he had 
firt removed the council of Trent to Bologna, and 
afterwards diffolved it; but Charles, elated with 
victory, was not deterred by his feceffion; he 
fummoned a Diet at Augfburg, and having in- 
formed the members of the conduct of the Pope, 
he prefented to them a fyftem of doctrine which 
had-been prepared by his orders, on which he be- 
ftowed the name of the Interim, and to which he - 
expected al] fhould conform. 

A. D. 1548. The Interim was almaft in every ar- 
ticle conformable. to the tenets of the Romith 
l church; 
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church; yet as it was drawn up rather to alture 
than command the Proteftants, it met with the real 
approbation of neither patty. The reformed con- 
fidered it aspregnant with the groffeft errors of po- 
pery; the Papifts inveighed. againit it as meanly 
concealing thofe doctrines which it fhould openly 
have enforced. Yet fuch was the dread of the Em- 
peror’s power, that it was received in the Diet with 
little oppofition. 

But if that affembly was flent, the Imperial ci- 
ties freely avowed their deteftation of the princi- 
ples it contained; though Augfburg, Ulm, and 
_ Scerafbourg had been conftrained to yield obedi- 
ence, Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lu- 
beck ftill continued refra€tory. Their oppofition, 
however, appeared to Charles too feeble to occa- 
fion any ferious alarm ; and in the fond hope that 
he had broken the ftubborn fpirits of the Germans, 
he fet out for the Netherlands to meet his fon Phi- 
lip, whom he had fent for from Spain. 

D. 1550. Tt was not only the motives of pa- 
ternal affection that had influenced Charles to thrs 
interview with his fon ; his mind, intoxicated with 
fuccefs, was intent on fchemes vaft and chimerical; 
and no fooner was be relieved from a violent fit of 
the gout, which had. detained him longer than he 
intended in the Netherlands, than, accompanied 
by Philip, he returned to Germany. 

The 
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‘The death of Paul, and the fucceffien of Julius 
the Third to the Apoftolic chair, promifed to 
{mooth the difficulties which the Emperor had hi- 
therto encountered in his attempt to fubje@ the 
principles of the Proteftants ; but it was not reli- 
gion alone that engroffed his thoughts; his victory 
over the Smalkaldic league had rendered the Impe- 
rial power nearly defpotic; and he cherithed the 
hope that he might perpetuate it in his family, by 
tranfmitting to his fon the German empire, , toge- 
ther with the kingdoms of Spain, and his domi- 
nions in italy and the Low Countries. 

But the obftacles that oppofed his plan were nu- 
merous. He had affifted in procuring the dignity 
of the King of the Romans for his brother Ferdi- 
nand, who not only refufed to accede toa plan 
which would have degraded him from the higheft 
_ tank among the monarchs of Europe, to that of a 
fubordinate and dependent prince, but ever after 
viewed the condu& of Charles with jealoufy.— 
The Emperor ftill flattered himfelf that he might 
attain the object, by prevailing on the electors to 
fubftitute Philip in fucceffion to Ferdinand. But 
the Germans were difgufted with the referve and 
haughty manners of the nephew, fo diftant from 
the affability of the uncle; they were awakened to 


the inconveniences of having placed at the head of - 


the empire, a monarch whofe power and domini- 
ons were fo extenfive ; and fo evident was their dif- 
approbation 
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approbation of the meafure, that Charles, notwith- 
ftanding the reluctance with which he gave up any 
point, was obliged to drop the fcheme as imprac- 
ticable, and to fend back Philip to Spain. 

Difappointed in. this project, Charles refumed 
bis former care of compelling all Germany to an 
uniformity in religion; for this purpofe, he en- 
forced with greater rigour the Interim, and ufed 
"all his influence fo perfuade the Proteftants to fend 
deputies to thecouncil which Julius had re-affem- 
bled at Trent; nor could he have failed of fuc- 
cefs, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun at this 
time to difclofe ‘new intentions, ‘and to aéta part 
very different from that which he had fo long af- 
fumed. ~- 

Having raifed himfelf to the electoral dignity ; 
and having added the dominions of the elder branch 
of the Saxon family to his own, he was become 
the moft powerful prince in Germany. He faw 
the yoke that was preparing for his country, and 
was convinced that but a few fteps more remained 
to render Charles abfolute. Notwithftanding the. 
conduc he had obferved, he was fincerely attached 
_ to the Lutheran tenets; and the more he had been 
- exalted, the more did he dread the thoughts of de- 
{cending from the rank of a prince, almoft inde- 
pendent, to that of a vaffal, fubject to the com- 
mands of a mafter, 
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He was therefore no fooner invefted with the 
{poils of his degraded kinfman, than he refolved 
to fecure them from the ambition of Charles, whofe 
views he was well acquainted with, and more 
firmly to eftablith a religion, the exercife of which 
he had contributed to reftrain. 

A.D. 1¢¢t. In the execution of this enterprife, 
he formed and conduéted an intricate plan of policy, 
which deceived. the moft artful prince in Europe; 
and while he profeffed himfelf the obfequious fer- 
vant of Imperial power, he infinuated himfelf into 
the confidence, and attained an unqualified afcen- 
dancy over the minds of thofe whom he had lately 
afflicted with all the calamities of war. To gratify 
the Emperor, he prevailed on his own fubjeéts to 
adopt the Interim, but hé recovered the efteem of 
the Lutherans, by boldly protefting againft the au- 
thority of the council of Trent, unlefs the divines 
of the reformed were admitted toa full hearing, and 
the Pope renounced his pretenfions to prefide in 
that aflembly; yet the boldnefs of thefe demands 
feemed not to have awakened the jealoufy of the 
Emperor; and when an army was affembled to en- 
force the fubmiffion of the citizens of Magdeburg 
to the Interim, Charles approved of the recommen- 
dation of the Diet, which pointed out Maurice as 
the moft proper general. 

In accepting the command, Maurice again re- 
vived the fears and clamours of the Proteflants; 

but 
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but though he formed the fiege of Magdeburg, he 
was far from puthirfg it with vigour. He held pri~ 
vate conferences with Count Mansfield, who was 
governor of the town, and with Count Heideck, 
an officer who had ferved with great reputation in 
the league of Smalkalde ; he availed himfelf of their 
influence ; he gave them fecret aflurances that the 
fortifications of Magdeburg fhould mot be deftroy- 
ed, nor the inhabitants molefed in: the exercife of 
their religion ; thefe conditions, on taking poffef- 
fiowof the town, he punctually obferved ; and. the 
Citizens, in return,, elected him their burgrave, a 
dignity which entitled him. to ample jurifdi&ion, 
not only in Magdeburg, but in its dependencies. 

During the interval of the fiege, Maurice had 
filenty extended his negociations to Henry, whe 
had fucceeded to the throne of France;. that mø- 
narch, who inherited his father’s jealoufy of the 
defigns.of the Emperor, readily concurred in de- 
fending the liberties of Germany ; and not only 
furnifhed the confederates with a condiderable fum 
of money, but promifed, as foon as they thould 
take up arms, he would attack Charles on. the fide 
of Lorrain. 

Amidf all thefe intrigues, Maurice held a clofe 
correfpondence with.the Imperial court at In{pruck, 
and renewed on every occafion his: profeffions not 
only: of fidelity but of attachment to the Emperor; 
he. talked. continually: of his mtention of going to 
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Enfpruck in perfon; he gave orders tohire a houfe 
for him in tha city, and to be fitted up with the - 
greateft difpatch. 

Yet profoundly fkilled as he was in. the arts of 
deceit, fome circumftances could not but excite 
the doubts of the Emperor and his minifters. The 
fioldiers who had ferved under his ftandard, in the 
fiege of Magdeburgh, had paffed into the fervice 
of George of Mecklenburg, and lived at difcretion: 
en the lands of the rich ecclefiafties in Thuringia. 
They had been reprefented to Charles as a body of 
men kept in readinefs for fome defperate enterprife ; 
yet whatever might be the difapprobation. of the 
latter to their conduct, his incapacity to-difcharge 
their arrears, and difband them, obliged him to 
pals over in filence their irregularities. 

The gout alfo at this time had returned on 
Charles with an increafe of violence, and he was no 
longer able to attend to affairs with his ufual vigi- 
lance and penetration; and-Granvelle his prime mi- 
nifter,. though one of the moft fubtle ftatefmen of 
the age, was on this occafion the dupe of his own: 
craft; he had bribed two of Maurice’s fecretaries 
to-give him minute information concerning their 
madfter’s:motions; but Maurice had fortunately dif- 
covered their treafon, and turned his own arts 
againft the Bifhop. He affected to treat thefe trai- 
tors with greater confidence than ever ; but he im- 
pangs to them only what he wifhed fhould be 
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known; and the accounts they tran{mitted were 
fuch as poffeffed Granvelle with a firm belief of 
his fincerity and good intentions. - 

A.D. 1552. At laft his preparations were com- 
plete; and having difpatched a meffenger to affure 
the Emperor that he would be at Infpruck in a few 
days, he joined the army in Thuringia, which 
amounted to twenty thoufand foot, and five thou- 
fand horfe, and put it immediately in motion. 

At the fame time, he publifhed a manifefto, con- 
taining his reafons for taking up arms; thefe were, 
that he might fecure the Proteftant religion; that 
he might maintain the laws of the empire; and 
that he might deliver the Landgrave of Heffe 
from the miferies of a long and unjuft imprifon- 
ment. He advanced by rapid marches towards 
the Upper Germany: all the towns opened their 
gates on his appearance; he reftored the magif- 
trates whom the Emperor had depofed ; gave pof- 
feffion of the churches to the Proteftant minifters 
whom he had ejected; and entered Augfburg 
amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants. 

Atthe moment that Maurice unfurled the ftand- 
dard of civil and religious freedom, Henry, who 
affumed the extraordinary title of protector of the 
liberties of Germany, and its captive princes, delug- 
ed Lorrain with his forces, and planted the ban- 
ners of France on the walls of Toul, Verdun, and 
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No words can exprefs the Emperor’s aftonifh- 
ment and confternation at events fo unexpećted.--- 
He faw a number of the German Princes in arms 
againft him, united in league with a powerful mo- 
narch, who feconded their operations, at the head 
of a formidable army, while he, from negligence 
or credulity, was neither in a condition for crufh- 
ing his rebellious fubjects, or refifting the inva- 
fion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanith 
troops had been ‘ordered into Hungary againft the 
Turks; the reft had marched buck to Italy; the 
bands of veteran Germans had been difmiffed, or 
_had entered into the fervice of Maurice; and he 
remained at Infpruck witha body of foldiers, hardly 
{trong enough to guard his own perfon. His trea- 
fury was as much exhaufted as his army was re- 
duced; he had received no remittances for fome 
time from the new world; and he had forfeited all 
credit with the merchants of Genoa and Venice. 
In this fituation, he placed all his hopes on nego- 
ciation ; toavoid making himfelf the firft advances 
to his revolted fubjects, he employed the media- 
tion of his brother Ferdinand; and Maurice leav- 
ing his army to proceed under the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, readily confented to meet the King of the 
Romans at Lintz in Auftria. 

The conference at Lintz produced not any ace 
commodation; but Maurice profeffed fo ftrong 


an inclination to terminate the differences with the 
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Emperor in an amicable manner, that Ferdinand 
propofed a fecond interview at Paffau, on the 
twenty-fixth of May, and that a truce fhould com- 
mence on that day, and continue to the tenth of 
June. 
To this Maurice having acceded, rejoined his 
army, which had advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Ulm ; as fixteen days‘remained for aétion, be- 
fore the commencement of the truce, he refolved 
on an enterprife, which, if fuccefsful, would en- 
title him to treat on his own terms. He doubted 
not, onthe near profpect of a ceffation of arms, that 
‘the Emperor would, in fome meafure, relapfe into 
his former fecurity; and relying on this conjec- 
ture, he, with the utmoft rapidity, preffed for- 
wards to Infpruck. Eight hundred Imperialifts, 
_who had been pofted at Fieffu to defend the en- 
trance of the Tyrolefe, were broken by the vigour © 
of his charge; by an unknown path he climbed, 
and poffeffed himfelf of the ftrong caftle of Ehren- 
berg, fituated on a high and fteep precipice, which 
commanded the paffage, through mountains; but 
when he had forced his way within two days march 
of Infpruck, a battalion of mercenaries mutinied; 
and though they were at length appeafed by the 
influence of Maurice, the delay proved fatal to the 
enterprife. 

It was late in the evening, when the Emperor 

was informed of his approaching danger; and fen- 
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fible that nothing could fave him but a fpeedy 
Hight, he inftantly left Infpruck, without regard- . 
= ing the darknefs of the night, or the violence of 
the rain. Notwithftanding the debility occafioned 
by the gout which rendered him unable to bear any - 
motion but that of a litter, he travelled by the . 
light of torches, taking his way through the 
Alps by roads almot impaffable. His courtiers 
followed, fome on horfeback, many on foot, and > 
all in the utmoft confufion. In this miferable’ 
plight, very unlike the pomp with which Charles 
had appeared during the five preceding years, as 
the conqueror of Germany, he at length arrived | 

with his dejected train at Villach, in Carinthia, and 
{carcely thought himfelf fecure even in that remote 

corner. 

Before Charles left Infpruck,. he had withdrawn 
the guards placed on the degraded Elector of Sax- 
ony, probably with the hope of embarraffing 
Maurice by a rival who might difpute his title to 
his dominions and dignity; but that prince ab- 
horring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a 
kinfman, whom he juftly confidered as the author 
of all his misfortunes, chofe rather to accompany. 
the Emperor in his flight. 

Maurice entered Infpruck a few! hours after 
Charles and his attendants had left it; enraged that 
his prey had efcaped him, he abandoned the royal 
baggage to be plundered by his foldiers; and as 
theres now remained only three days to the com- 

Q2 mencement 
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mencement of the truce, he fet out for Paffau te 
= meet Ferdinand according to appointment. 
= Notwithftanding his rapid and brilliant fuccefs, 
Maurice was fenfible that however flow the mo- 
tions of Charles might be, he muft at lait act with 
vigour proportioned to the extent of his power and 
territories ; and he could {carcely hope that a con- 
federacy compofed of fo many members, could 
operate with unanimity {Officient to refit an abfo- 
lute prince, accuftomed to command and con- 
quer. If this filled him with apprehenfions for 
the common caufe, another circumftance gave him 
no lefs difquiet for his own particular interefts.— 
By repealing the act which had deprived his kinf- 
man of his hereditary honours and dominions, 
Charles would endanger all he had acquired, at 
the expence of fo much diffimulation and artifice. 
Thofe combined confiderations ftrongly influenced 
him to fecure the advantages he had obtained by 
treaty, while the motives which prompted the 
Emperor to an accommodation, were pot fewer 
nor lefs weighty. He was confcious of the fupe- 
riority which the confederates had acquired through 
his own negligence; and he now felt the infufh- 
ciency of his refources tooppefe them. His Spa- 
nifh fubjects, difgufted at his long abfence, and 
weary of endlefs wars, which were of little benefit 
to their country, refufed to furnifh him with any . 
confiderable fupply either of men or money. His 
| treafury 
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- treafury was drained ; his veteran forces were dif- 


perfed or difbanded. While the confederates 
found full employment for his arms in one quar- 
ter, he dreaded left the King of France fhould 
feize the favourable opportunity, and puth on his 
operations in another ; nor had he lefs reafon to ap- 
prehend the hoftile armaments of Solyman, who, .- 
roufed by the folicitations of Henry, had already 
prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the defencelefs 

coafts of Naples and Sicily. 
Thus, though Charles and Maurice exerted at _ 
firft all that fineffe in negociation for which they 
were fo eminently diftinguifhed, they foon came to 
a more perfect underftanding ; and under the me- 
diation of the King of the Romans, ' the treaty of. 
Paffau, which eftablithed the Proteftant church 
in Germany, was finally figned. The principal 
conditions were, that within twelve days, the con- 
federates fhould lay down their arms, and difband 
their forces; that on or before the expiration of 
that term, the Landgrave of Heffe fhould be fet 
at liberty, and conveyed in fafety to the caftle of 
Rheinfals ; that a Diet fhould be held within fix 
months, in order to deliberate concerning the moft 
effectual method of preventing for the future all 
religious diffenfions ; that in the mean time neither 
the Emperor, nor any other Prince, fhould offer 
any violence to the reformed ; that in return, the 
Proteftants fhould not moleft the Catholics in the 
Q 3 exercife 
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exercife of their ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, or relis 
gious ceremonies; that the Imperial Chamber 
fhould adminifter juftice impartially to perfons of 
both parties, and Proteftants fhould be admitted 
indifcriminately with the Catholics to fit as judges 
in that court, That if the next Diet fhould not 
be able to terminate the difputes with regard to 
- religion, the ftipulations in the prefent treaty, in 
' behalf of the Proteftants, fhould continue. for ever 
_ in full force : that none of the confederates fhould 
be liable to any action on account of what had 
happened during the war; and that the confidera- 
tion of thofe encroachments which had been made 
upon the conftitution and liberties of the empire, 
fhould be remitted to the approaching Diet, 


Chapter 
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Chapter the sixteenth. 





Preparations againft France—Siege of Metz-—Gallant. 
Defence of the Duke of Guife—The Imperialifts are 
obliged to raife the fege—Mortification of Charles 
— Revolt of the Siennefe—Death of Maurice of 
Saxony —The Emperor invades Picardy —Takes 
Terouenne and Hefdin—Negociates the Marriage of 
bis fon Philip with Mary Queen of England—The 
French ravage Hainault, Leige, and Artois— 
Charles marches to the Defence of Renti— Avoids a 
decifive Engagement—The French are compelled to 
retreat for want of fubfiftence—Charles lays wafte 
Picardy—Recovers in Italy Stenna—Unfucce/sful 
Attempt on Metz—Death of Pope Fulius the Third 
w—Is fucceeded by Cardinal Caraffa—The Emperor 
proclaims his Refolution to retire from publio Life 
— His obvious Motives—Refigns the Netherlands, 
Spain, Ec. to his fon Philip—Concludes a Truce 
with France for five Years—Relinquifbes the Im- 
perial Dignity to bis Brother “Ferdinand—Retires 
to Spain—Defcription of the Monaftery of St. Fuf- 
tins, the place of his Retreat—Account of his Con- 
duct in Retirement—His Death—Hts Charatter— 
Effects of bis Adminiftration on the Gonftitution of 
Cafille. 


= 


1 


A. D. 1552. In the treaty of Paffau, the German 
Princes, attentive alone to their own concerns, 
| Q 4 feemed. 
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feemed fcarcely to remember how much they were 
indebted for their fuccefs to Henry; his name was 
only mentioned in a fhort claufe, which imported 
that he might communicate to the confederates his 
particular caufes of hoftiliry, and they would lay 
them before the Emperor; Henry experienced the 
fame treatment which every prince who affifts the 
authors of a civil war may naturally expeét; and 
it was not long before he beheld himfelf fingly ex- 
pofed to the refentment and united ftrength of 
Charles. | 

The lofs of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had deeply 
impreffed the mind of the Emperor ; emerging from 
his inglorious retreat at Villach, he affembled at 
Augfburg the forces of Germany, Italy, and Spain; 
to -deceive the French, he pretended to direct his 
march towards Hungary, to check the progrefs of 
the infidels ; but fuddenly turning to the right, 
and being joined by Albert of Brandenburg, who 
availing himfelf of the public commotions, had ra- 
vaged with impartial rapacity the territories of both 
parties, at the head of eighty thoufand men, he 
invefted the city of Metz. 

The King of France had early penetrated his 
intentions; he had provided, with alacrity and vi- 
gour for the defence of his late acquifitions ; and 
had nominated to the command of Metz, Francis, 
Duke of Guife. That nobleman poffeffed in an 


eminent degree all the talents of courage, fagacity, 
and 
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and prefence of mind, which fitted him for fo im- 
portant a truft. Ambitious of fame, by fplendid 
and daring achievements, he haftened with joy 
to the dangerous ftation that was affigned him. He 
diligently repaired the old fortifications, and fkil- 
fully erected new ones. He deftroyed the fuburbs 
that might favour the approaches of the enemy $ 
and he wafted for feveral miles round the country 
whence they hoped to draw their fubfiftence. 
Neither thefe precautions, the remonftrances of 
his generals the Duke of Alva, and the Marquis of 
Marignano, nor the advanced ftate of the feafon, 
which already drew néar to the end of Odtober, 
could change the inflexible refolution of Charles ; 
though in a fally from the town, his vanguard had 
been routed, he ftill perfevered with his wonted 
obftinacy in his defign; the trenches were opened, 
and the fiege pufhed on with vigour; but after the 
labour of three weeks, the befiegers beheld, with 
aftonifhment, new. works appear, in the demolith- 
ing of which their fatigues and dangers would be 
renewed. Enragedat the little progrefs they had 
made, the Emperor left Thionville, where he had 
been confined by a violent fit of the gout, and 
though ftill fo infirm that he was obliged to be car- 
ried in a litter, he repaired to the camp, that by 
his prefence he might animate the foldiers, and 


urge on the attack with greater fpirit. 
He 
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He came only to increafe the triumph of his 
enemies; his efforts and ardour were oppofed by 
the inclemency of the feafon. ‘The winter fet in 
with unufual rigour; in little more than a month 
from the commencement of the fiege, the camp of 
the Imperialifts was alternately deluged with rain, 
or covered with fnow; the Spaniards and Jtalians, 
accuftomed to more genial climates, funk the vic- 
tims of cold and difeafe; the troops throughout, 
topid and difpirited, were no longer to be rouzed 
by the voice of their leaders, When commanded 
to advance to the breach, they ftood motionlefs in 
- dejected filence; and the indignant Emperor re- 
tired to his tent, complaining that he was deferted 
by his foldiers, who no longer deferved the name 
of men. Yet deeply mortified as he was at the 
‘behaviour of his army, he would not hear ef aban- 
doning the fiege; he changed the manner of at- 
tack, fufpended the fury of his batteries, and pro- 
ceeded by the more tedious method of fapping.— 
But as it ftill continued to rain and {now almoft in- 
ceffantly, fuch as were employed in this fervice 
endured incredible hardfhips; and the Duke of 
Guife, whofe induftry was not inferior to his va- 
lour,. difcovered all the mines, and prevented their 
effect. At laft Charles finding it impoffible to con- 
tend any longer with the feverity of the feafon, 
and enemies equally prepared againft force or art, 
and having beheld great part of his foldiers and 

officers 
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officers daily perifh by a peftilential difeafe, that 
raged through the camp, yielded to the folicitations 
of his generals, and gave the fignal for retreat. As 
he reluctantly iffued the orders, “* fortune,” ex- . 
claimed he, ‘ I now perceive refembles other fe- 
£< males, and choofesto confer her favours on young 
“<< men, while fhe forfakes thofe who are advanced 
€c in years.” 

The reverfe he had experienced, might well į in- 
{pire the mortifying reflection; his army was re- 
duced to lefs than half its original number, when 
neceflity compelled him to begin his retreat to- 
wards Germany. Shame and terror hung upon 
his rear; and his fainting fteps were traced by the 
fick, the wounded, and the dead. In all the dif- 
ferent roads by which the army retired, numbers 
were found, who, having made an effort to efcape 
beyond their ftrength, were left, when they could 
go no further, to the mercy of their adverfaries. 
That mercy they found from the Duke of Guife, 
whofe enmity was vanquifhed by the {cene of mi- 
fery, and who fcorned to trample on a foe, no 
longer capable of refiftance. His care and libera- 
lity were exerted to heal the wounded, and to re- 
ftore the famifhed; as foon as they recovered, he 
fent them home, under an efcort of foldiers, and 
with money to bear their charges; and the cou- 
rage which he had difplayed in the fiege, was ex- 

ceeded 
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ceeded by the humanity which he exercifed in the 
purfuit. 

The misfortunes of Charles were not confined to 
Germany. In Italy, the Siennefe threw off the Im- 
perial yoke, and placed themfelves under the pro- 
tection of the French; while Solyman, the pow- 
erful, but difhonourable, ally of the Chriftian King, 
filled the Mediterranean with his fleets; ftruck 
terror through the city of Naples; and had the 
operations of the Ottomans been feconded by the 
armaments of Henry, that city muft once more 
= have acknowledged the dominion of a foreign 
mafter. | 

“A. D. 1553. In the Netherlands, Charles indulged 
thofe gloomy fenfations which difappointed ambi- 
tion infpires ; yet if vengeance was dear to him, 
he might feel {fome fatisfaction at the premature 
and violent death of Maurice of Saxony. The 
ravages of Albert of Brandenburgh, after the 
fiege of Metz, had compelled the Princes of Ger- 
many to form aleague, of which Maurice was de- 
clared chief. At Sieverhaufen, in the Dutchy of 
Luxemburg, at the head of twenty-four thoufand 
men, he encountered his adverfary with equal 
force. The conflict was long and bloody; and it 
was not until after repeated efforts, that victory 
declared for Maurice ; but as he himfelf led up to 
afecond charge a body of horfe, which had been 

broken, 
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broken, he received a wound from a piftol- bullet, 

of which he died two days after the battle. 
His death made no alteration in the fituation of 
the Proteftants; all the great (chemes which had 
engroffed Charles fo long concerning Germany, had 
been difconcerted by the peace of Paffau ; the af- 
fairs of the empire became only fecondary objects 
of attention; and enmity to France was the pre- 
dominant paffion which occupied his mind. To 
gratify this, and to efface the ftain which the re- 
pulfe at Metz had fixed on his arms, he laid fiege 
to Terouenne ; and pufhed his attacks with fuch vi- 
gour and perfeverance, that the place was taken by 
affault: The Imperial army, under the command 
of Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who al- 
ready began to difplay thofe talents by which he 
was afterwards fo eminently diftinguifhed, next in- 
vefted Hefdin ; and its walls, though defended with 
bravery, could not long refift the ardour of the 

affailants. | 

The lofs of thefe cities was feverely felt by 
Henry, who in perfon with a numerous army, had 
advanced to check the progrefs of Philibert; the 
approach of fuch an adverfary roufed Charles from _ 
the couch of ficknefs ; he quitted Bruffells, where 
he had been confined above feven months by the 
gout, and though he could hardly bear the motion 
of a litter, he haftened to join his forces. The 
eyes of all Europe were turned with expectation 
| en 
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on thofe mighty and exafperated, rivals, betwee 
whom a decifive battle was now thought unavoid- 
able; but Charles having prudently declined to 
hazard a general engagement, and the violence of 
the autumnal rains rendering it impoffible to uns 
dertake any fiege, the French retired, without 
having performed any thing fuitable to their vaft 

preparations. | 

A.D. 1553, The death of Edwatd the Sixth of 
1554 England, afforded Charles a new 
theatre to difplay his ambition on. His fon Phi- 
lip was become a widower; and by the marriage 
of that prince with Mary, who inherited Edward’s 
crown, he hoped to add England to his other do- 
minions. Had his fon declined the intended 
. match, fo ftrong was the defire of acquifition, 
* that Charles was determined to have propofed him- 
felf; but Philip, though only in his twenty-fe- 
venth year, readily confented to efpoufe a princefs 
older than himfelf by eleven years, and deftitute 
of every charm either of perfon or manners that 
could win affection, or command efteem. Mary 
herfelf met the propofal with fo much ardour as 
overwhelmed the relu¢tance of her fubjects. By 
the articles of marriage it was, however, agreed, 
that though Philip fhould bear the title of King; 
the entire adminiftration of affairs, as well as the 
fole difpofal of all revenues, ofiices, and benefices, 
fhould remain with the Queen; that their iffue 
fhould, 
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fhould, together with the Crown of England, in- 
herit the Dutchy of Burgundy, and the Low 
Countries; that if Prince Charles, Philip’s only 
fon by his former marriage, fhould die without 
offspring, his children by the Queen, whether 
male or female, fhould fucceed to the crown of 
Spain, and all the Emperor’s hereditary domini- 


ons ; that before the confummation of the mar- 


riage, Philip fhould {wear folemnly, that he would 
retain no domeftic who was not a fubject of the 
Queen, and would bring no foreigners into the 
kingdom that might give umbrage to the Englith ; 
that he would make no alteration in the conftitu- 
tion or laws of England; that he would not carry 
the Queen, or any of the children born of this mar- 
riage, out of the kingdom; that if the Queen 
fhould die before him without iffue, he would im- 
mediately leave the crown to the lawful heir, with- 
out claiming any right of adminiftration ; and that 
in confequence of this marriage, England fhould 
not be engaged in any war fubfifting between France 
and Spain; but that the alliance between France 
and England fhould remain in full force; to all 
thefe conditions Charles and his fon fubfcribed, 
and Philip failing from Corrunna with a magnificent 
train, landed in England, andreceived the hand of 
Mary. è ° : 

A.D. 1524. This acceffion to the power and in- 
‘fluence of the houfe of Auftria, {erved to increafe 
| the 
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the jealoufy of, without intimidating the French 
King. He determined to carry on his military ope- 
rations, both in the Low Countries and Italy, with 
extraordinary vigour, in order that he might com- 
pel Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before 
his daughter-in-law could furmount the averfion of 
her fubjets to a war on the continent; with three 
great armies, he ravaged Hainault, Liege, and 
Artois; reduced Mariemburg, took Bouvines and 
Dinant by affault, and invefted Renti. The Em- 
peror, though broken by years, by fatigue, and 

indifpofition, marched to the relief of that place. 
He was, however, defirous of avoiding a decifive 
action ; but a poft, which both armies endeavour- 
ed to occupy, brought on an engagement, which 

proved almoft general. The Duke of Guife, who 

commanded the wing of the French which fuftain- 

ed the attack of the enemy, difplayed valour and 


conduct worthy the defender of Metz. The Im-. 


perialifts, after an obftinate {truggle, were repulf- 
ed; and if the conftable, either from his natural 
caution, or from reluctance to fupport a rival whom 
he hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to fecond the impreffion which had already 
been made, the rout muft have been complete; his 
flownefs or envy allowed Charles to regain in fafety 
his camp; the French themfelves were foon after 
obliged to retire, for want of provifions ; and the 
‘Emperor, on their retreat, entering Picardy, ex- 

tended 
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tended his devaftations over that province; and re- 
venged the ravages committed in Hainault and Ar- 
tois. l | 

Fortune feemed to fmile upon him once more. 
In Italy, his general, the Marquis of Marignano, 
defeated, with the lofs of four thoufand men, 


Strozzi, a Florentine exile, who was fupported by 


Henry. The fiege of Sienna was inftantly formed 
by the victor; the fate of that city was protracted. 
for fome months by the valour of Monluc, who 
commanded the French; famine at length com- 
pelled the Sianefe to fubmit; the terms they ob- 
tained were however honourable; and Monluc, 
with his troops, was allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war. But in Piedmont, the Duke 
of Alva, who had boafted, with his wonted arro- 
gance, that he would foon drive the French beyond 
the mountains, was baffled by the dkill of the mare- 


{chal Briffac; that officer, with troops inferior in - 


number to the Imperialifts, not only maintained his 
ground, but even extended his incurfions into that 
part of the country which had hitherto acknow- 
ledged the dominion of the Duke of Savoy. 

A. D.1555. It was not only on arms that Charles 
depended ; the lofs of Metz was ftill impreffed on 
his mind ; and to recover it, he had entered into an 
intrigue with Leonard, Father Guardian of a con- 
vent of Francifcans in that city; that monk, who 
had infinuated himfelf into the efteem and favour 
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of the Duke of Guife, and poffeffed the confidence 
of Veilleville, his fucceffor inthe government, was 
tempted by his reftlefs ambition, to form a defign 
for betraying the town to the Imperialifts; as he 
was permitted to converfe or corre{pond with what- 
ever perfons he thought fit, he doubted not that he 
fhould accomplifh his fcheme with perfect fecurity. 
He communicated his intention to the Queen-Dow- 
ager of Hungary, who governed the Low Coun- 
tries in the name of her brother; fhe approved, 
and Charles confirmed the approbation of an act 
of treachery, from which he expected to derive 
{uch fignal advantage; it was agreed that the Fa- 
ther Guardian fhould gaia his monks to concur in 
the defign; that he fhould introduce into the con- 
vent a certain number of chofen foldiers, difguifed 
in the habit of friars; that the Governor of Thi- 
onville thould advance, under cover of the night, 
and attempt to feale the ramparts, and while the 
gartifon fhould be employed in repelling the at- 
tacks, the monks fhould fet fire to the town in fe- 
veral places; the foldiers, who lay concealed, 
fhould iffue out of the convent, and attack the 
French in the rear; nor was it doubted that amidft 
the general terror and confufion that the Imperialifts 
would become mafters of the city. As a recome 
penfe for this férvice, the Ifather Guardian ftipu- 
lated that he fhould be appointed Bifhop of Metz, 
and ample rewards were promifed to fuch of his 
monks: 
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ngonks as fhould be moft active in sii the 
enterprife. 

But on the very day that was fixed for the e exe- 
cution of the plan, the fufpicions of Villeville were 
awakened by the military preparations of the Go- 
vernor of Thionville, and the frequent refort of the 
- Francifcan friars to that city. He vifited the con- 
vent, difcovered the foldiers, and feized the Fa- 
ther Guardian ; apprifed of the extent of the {cheme, 
he laid in ambufh for the troops that were to march 
from Thionville; attacked them, unprepared for 
refiftance; and led the greateft part of them in tri- 
umph prifoners to Metz. 

The difappointment which Charles endured on 
this occafion was foon augmented by another ; Pope 
Julius the Third expired, and Cardinal Caraffa, 
the inveterate enemy of the houfe of Auftria, was 
raifed to the papal dignity ; but from thefe events 
the eyes of Europe were foon turned to one more 
fignal and important ; and the attention of mankind 
was engroffed by the determination of Charles to 
retire from the cares of public life. 

Various conjectures have been entertained con- 
_ cerning the motives which could induce a prince, 
whofe ruling paffion had been uniformly the love 
of fway, at the age of fifty-fix, when objects of 
ambition continue to operate with full force on 
the mind, and are purfued with the greateft ar- 
dour, to take a refolution fo fingular and unex- 
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pected; a rumour of later times has attributed it te 
the ftubborn and afpiring temper of Philip, impa- 
tient of controul, and eager for power; but more 
fimple and obvious caufes will fufficiently account 
for the Emperor’s conduct. He had been attacked 
early in life by the gout, and notwithf{tanding all 
the precautions of the moft fkilful phyficians, the 
violence of the diftemper increafed as he advanced 
in age, and the fits became every year more fre- 
quent, as well as more fevere. Not only the 
vigour of his conftitution was broken, but the fa- 
culties of his mind were impaired by the excruci- 
ating torments which he endured. Under thefe 
circumftances, the government alone of fo many 
kingdoms was a burden more than fufficient; but 
to pufh forward and complete the vat {chemes, 
which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep in view and carry on the fame 
great fyftem of policy, extending to every nation 
in Europe, and connected with the operations of 
every different court, were functions which fo far 
exceeded his ftrength, that they oppreffed and 
overwhelmed it; long accuftomed to infpect him- 
felf every department, it was with reluctance he 
committed the conduct of affairs to his minifters. 
He imputed E: misfortune which befel him, 






and every milage that happened, to his inabi- 
lity to execute his refolutions in perfon; he com- 
plained of his hard fortune in being oppofed in his 

declining 
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declining years to a rival in the full vigour of life; 
and he prudently determined not to forfeit the 


fame of his better days, by ftruggling with a vain 


obftinacy to retain the reins of government, when 
he was no longer able to hold them with fteadinefs, 


‘or to guide them with addrefs. 


But though Charles had revolved this fcheme 
for feveral years, and had communicated it to his 
fifters the Dowager Queens of France and Hun- 
gary, whonot only approved of hisintention, but 
offered to accompany him in his retreat, yet fe- 
veral things had hitherto prevented his carrying it 
into execution. He could not think of loading 
his fon with the government of fo many kingdoms, 
until he fhould attain fuch maturity of age, as would 
enable him to fuftain that burden. His mother’s 
fituation had been another obftacle; during near 
forty years of confinement and incapacity, the ad- 
miniftration of Spain had ftill been carried on joint- 
ly, in the name of Joanna and Charles; and fuch 
was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to the 
former, that they would probably have fcrupled 
to recognife Philip as their fovereign, unlefs fhe 
had confented to receive him as her partner in the 
throne. Her death this year removed the diff- 
culty; while the inclination and talents of Philip 
for bufinefs affured Charles thas he might con- 
fide in the abilities and aind hiş fon. The 
war with France fill occafioned fome-delay; the 
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Emperor was folicitous to have delivered up his 
kingdoms in peace; and a negociation for that 
purpofe had been fet en foot, in the name of the 
Queen of England, and under the mediation of 
Cardinal Pole. But as Henry had difcovered no 
difpofition to clofe with -his overtures, and had 
ever fhown an averfion to his propofals, the Empe- 
ror refolved no longer to poftpone his purpofe, m 
expectation of an event which was as uncertain as 
‘it was defirable, 
Having recalled Philip from England, Charles - 
prepared to perform this laft ac of fovereignty with 
a folemnity fuitable to the importance of the tranf- 
action. He affembled the ftates of the Low Coun- 
tries at Bruffels, and on the twenty-fifth of October, 
he feated himfelf, for the laft time, in the chair of 
flate, on one fide of which was placed his fon, and 
on the other his fifter the Queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands, with a {plendid retinue of 
~ the princes of the empire and the grandees of Spain 
ftanding behind him. The prefident of the coun- 
cil of Flanders, by his command, explained in a 
few words his intention in calling this extraordi- 
nary meeting of the ftates; he then read the inftru- 
ment of refignation, by which Charles furrendered 
to Philip all his territories in the Low Countries, 
and he required his fubjects to ferve his fon with 
the fame loyalty and zeal which they had mani- 
, feted 
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feted during fo long a courfe of years in fupport 
of his government. 

Charles then rofe from his feat, and Jeaning on 
the thoulder of the Prince of Orange, becaufe he 
was unable to ftand without fupport, he addreffed 
himfelf to the audience, and recounted, without 
oftentation, all the great things which he had un- 
- dertaken, and performed fince the commencement 
of his adminiftration. He obferved, that from the 
feventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all 
his thoughts and attention to publick objects, re- 
ferving no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of eafe, and very little for the enjoyment of private 
pleafure. That either in a pacific or hoftile man- 
ner he had vifited Germany nine times, Spain fix 
times, France. four times, Italy feven times, the 
Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages by fea.— 
That while his health permitted him to difcharge 
his duty, he had never fhunned labour, nor re- 
pined under fatigue. But now that his vigour was — 
exhaufted, his growing infirmities admonifhed him 
to retire; nor was he fo fond of reigning as to re- 
tain the fceptre in an impotent hand, which was no 
longer able to protect his fubjects, or to render 
them happy. That inftead of a fovereign worn 
out with difeafes, he gave them one in the prime 
of life, and already accuftomed to govern; he 
added, that if, during the courfe of a long admi- 
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” niftration, he had committed any material error, 
or amidit the preffure of many and great affairs, 
he had neglected or injured any of his fubjects, he 
now implored their forgiyenefs. For his part, he 
fhould ever retain a grateful fenfe of their ficelity 
and attachment, and fhould carry the remem- 
brance of it to the place of his retreat as his fweet- 
eft confolation. 

Then turning towards Philip, he exhorted him 
to confider the welfare of his pecple, as the moft 
acceptable teftimony of his gratitude for the inhe- 
ritance that had been that day.refigned him. ‘ It 
s isin your power,” faidhe, ** by a wife and vir- 
s tuous adminiftration, to juftify the extraordina- 
“© ry proof which I have given of my paternal af- 
fetion, and to demonftrate that you are worthy 
of the confidence that I repofe in you. Preferve 
an inviolable regard for religion; majntain the 
Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be facred in youreyes ; encroach not on 
the rights and privileges of your people ; and if 
the time fhall ever come when you fhall with to 
enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you 
have a fon endowed with fuch qualities that you 
can refign your fceptre to him, with as much 
s: fatisfaction as I give up mine to you.” 

Exhaufted with this long addrefs to his fubje&ts 
and their new fovereign, Charles funk into his chair; 
nor could the audience during his difcourfe refrain 
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from tears; fome from admiration of his magnani- 
mity, others foftened by the expreffions of tender- 
nefs towards his fon, and of love to his people; 
and all were affected with the deepeft forrow at lof- 
ing a prince, ‘who, during his adminiftration, had 
diftinguifhed the Netherlands, his native country, 
with particular marks of regard. 

A. D. 1556. A few weeks after, in an affembly 
no lefs fplendid, Charles refigned to his fon the 
crowns of Spain, and all the territories depending 
on them, both in the old and in the new world.— 
Of all thefe vaft poffeffions, he referved nothing for 
himfelf but an annual penfion of an hundred thou- 
fand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford him a {mall fum for atts of bencfi- 
cence and charity. 

He would immediately have embarked for the 
retreat he had fixed on in Spain, but his phyficians 
remonttrated ftrongly againft his venturing to fea 
at that cold and boifterous feafon of the year; and 
by yielding to their intreaties he had the fatisfac- 
tion of taking a confiderable fteptowardsthat peace 
which he fo ardently defired; the commiffioners 
that had been appointed by him and the French 
King to treat of an exchange of prifoners, in their 
conferences, accidentally propofed terminating the 
hoftilities between the contending monarchs by a 
long truce, during the continuance of which each 
was to retain what was in his immediate poffeffion. 

Charles, 
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Charles, fenftble how much his kingdoms had fuf- 
fered from the expenfive and almoft continual wars 
in which his ambition had engaged him, and eager 
to gain for his fon a fhort interval of peace, thar 
he might firmly eftablith his authority, embraced 
with ardour the propofal, though manifeftly dif- 
honourable as well as difadvantageous; Philip pre- 
famed not to oppofe his judgement to his father’s; 
and Henry, though he had entered into the 
firi€teft engagements with the new Pope to purfue 
the war againft the houfe of Auftria with increafe 
of vigour, could not withftand the temptation of 
a treaty which left him in quiet poffleffion of the 
greater part of the dominions of the Duke of Sa- 
«oy, together with the important conquefts he had 
made on the German frontier. But that he might 
pot feem totally to abandon his ally, he took care 
that Paul fhould be exprefily included in the truce, 
which, on the terms that had been propofed, he 

authorifed his ambafladors to fign for five years. 
This lat negociation clofed the public life of 
Charles; he had retained the Imperial dignity 
fome time after he had refigned his hereditary do- 
minions, in the vain hope that he might perfuade 
his brother to quit it in favour of Philip; but the 
an{wer of Ferdinand left him nothing to expect; 
and Charles, afhamed of his own credulity, in hav- 
ing imagined that he might now accomplifh what 
he bad formerly attempted without fuccefs, defifted 
| finally 
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finally from his fcheme, and transferred, by a for- | 
mal deed, all his claims of obedience and allegi- 
ance from the Germanie body, to the King of the 
Romans. : 

Difencumbered of every dignity, nothing now 
remained to detain him from that retreat for which 
he languifhed. In his way to Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where he propofed to embark, he ftopped a few 
days at Ghent, to indulge that pleafing melancholy 
which arifes tothe mind of every man in the decline 
of life on vifiting the place of his nativity, and 
viewing the fcenes and objects familiar to him in 
his early youth. At Zuitburg he took leave of Phi- 
lip, with all the tendernefs of a father, who em- 
braced his fon for the laft ume; and failed under 
convoy of a large fleet of Spanifh, Flemith, and 
Englifh fhips. He declined the invitation of Mary 
to land in fome part of her dominions, obferving, 
that it could not be agreeable to a Queen to receive 
a vifit from a father-in-law, who was now nothing 
more than a private gentleman. After a profperous 
voyage, he arrived at Laredo in Bifcay; as foon as 
he landed, he fell proftrate on the ground, and 
kifing the earth, “ naked,” faid he, * I came 
‘¢ out of my mother’s womb, and naked I now re- 
& turn tothee, thou common mother of mankind.” 
From Laredo he purfued his journey to Burgos, 
where he was met by fome of the Spanifh nobility ; 
but they were fo few in number, that Charles ob- 

4 ferved 
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obferved it, and felt, “for the firft time, that he 
was no longera monarch. He now difcovered that 
he had been indebted to his rank and power for 
_ thatobfequious regard which he had fondly thought 
was paid to his perfonal qualities. But though he 
could defpife the levity of his fubjeéts, he was 
deeply afflicted by the ingratitude of his fon, who 
fuffered him to remain fome weeks at Burgos before 
he paid him the firt moiety of that fmall penfion 
which was all that he had referved of fo many king- 
doms; and as without this fum Charles could not 
difmifs his domeftics, with fuch rewards as their 
fervices merited, or his generofity had deftined 
them, he eould not help expreffing both furprife, 
and diffatisfaction. 
At laft the money was remitted; and Charles 
_ having parted with thofe of his houfehold, whofe 
attendance he thought would be fuperfluous . or 
cumberfome in his retirement, proceeded to Val- 
ladolid, and continued his journey to Plazencia 
in Eftramadura. He had paffed through that place 
2 great many years before, and being ftruck with 
the delightful fituation of the monaftery of St. Juf- 
tins, belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not 
many miles diftant from the town, he had then 
obferved to fome of his attendants, that to fuch a 
ipot Dioclefian might have retired with pleafure. 
The impreffion had remained fo ftrong on his mind, 
thas he pitched upon it as the place of his own re- 
3 treat, 
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tréat. It was fituated in a vale of no great extent, 
- watered by a {mall brook, and furrounded by rifing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. From the na- 
ture of the foil, as well as the temperature of the 
climate, it was efteemed the moft heakhful and 
delicious fituation in Spain. Some months before 
his refignation, he had fent an architect to add a 
new apartment to the monaftery for his accommo- 
dation. Itconfifted only of fix rooms, fourof them 
in the form of friar’s cells, with naked walls; the 
other two, each twenty feet {quare, were hung with 


brown cloth, and furnifhed in the moft fimple. 


manner. They were all ona level with the ground, 
with a door on one fide into a garden, of which 
Charles himfelf had given the plan, and had filled 
it with various plants, which he intended to culti- 
vate with his own hands; on the other fide, they 
communicated with the chapel of the monaftery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 
this humble retreat; hardly fufficient for the ac- 
commodation of a private gentleman,- did Charles 
enter with twelve domieftics only. He buried 
there, in folitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thofe vaft projects which, 
during almoft half a century, had alarmed and agi- 
tated Europe, filling every kingdom in it by turns, 
with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being 
fubdued by his power. 
: . Perhaps 
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A.D. 1556. Perhaps it will not be unacceptable 
1558. to the reader, if, abandoning the 
chronological order we have hitherto obferved, 
we purfue to his retirement the fequeftered prince, 
and anticipate his laft moments, as defcribed by 
the eloquent hiftorian of his reign. When Charles 
entered the monaftery of St. Juftins, he formed 
fuch a plan of life for himfelf, as would have fuited 
the condition of a private gentleman of moderate 
fortune. His table was neat, but plain; his do- 
meftics few; his intercourfe with them familiar ; all 
the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of attend- 
ance on his perfon were entirely abolifhed, as de- 
ftructive of that focial eafe and tranquillity which he 
courted, in order to foothe the remainder of his 
days. As the mildnefs of the climate, together 
with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of 
government, procured him at firt a confiderable 
remiffion from the acute pains with which he had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more 
complete fatisfaction in this humble folitude, than 
all his grandeur had ever yielded him. Far fromtak- 
ing any part in the political tranfactions of the 
Princes of Europe, he reftrained his curiofity, 
even from any enquiry concerning them; and he 
feemed to view the bufy fcene which he had aban- 
doned with all the contempt and indifference arif- 
ing from his thorough experience of its vanity, as 
well 
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well as from the pleafing reflection of having dif- 
entangled himfelf from its cares. 

Other amufements, and other objects, now oc- 
cupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants 
in his garden with his own hands; fometimes he 
rode out to the neighbouring wood on a little horfe, 
the only one that he kept, attended by a finple 
fervant on foot. When his infirmities confined 
him to his apartment, which often happened, and 
deprived him of thefe more active recreations, he 
either admitted a few gentlemen, who refided near 
the monaftery, to vifit him, and entertained them 
familiarly at his table; or he employed himf{cif 
in ftudying mechanical principles and in forming 
curious works of mechanifm, of whith he had 
always been remarkably fond, and to which his 
genius was peculiarly turned. With this view he 
had engaged Turriano, one of the moft ingenious 
artifts of that age, to accompany him in his re- 
treat. He laboured together with him in fram- 
ing models of the moft ufeful machines, as well 
as in making experiments with regard to their re- 
{pective powers, and it was not feldom that the 
ideas of the monarch affifted or perfected the in- 
ventions of the artift. He relieved his mind, at 
intervals, with flighter and more fantaftic works 
of mechanifm, in fafhtoning puppets, which, by 
the ftructure of internal {prings, mimicked the 
ge(tures and actions of men, to the aftonifhment 

of 
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of the ignorant Monks, who beholding move- , 
ments which they could not comprehend, fome- 
times diftrufted their own fenfes, and fometimes 
fufpected Charles and Turriano of being in com- 
pact with invifible powers. He was particularly 
curious with regard to the conftruction of clocks 
and watches; and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring any two of them 
to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is faid, with 
a mixture of furprife as well as regret, on his 
own folly, in having beftowed fo much.time and 
labour on the more vain attempt of bringing 
mankind to a precife uniformiry of fentiment 
concerning the profound and myfterious doétrines 

of religion. , 
But in what manner foever Charles difpofed of | 
‘the reft of his time, he conftantly referved a con- 
fiderable portion of it for religious exercifes. He 
regularly attended divine fervice in the chapel of 
the monaftery, every. morning and evening; he 
took great pleafure in reading books of devotion, 
particularly the works of St. Auguftine and St. 
Bernard; and converfed much with his confeffor, 
and the prior of the monaftery, on pious fub- 
jets. Thus did Charles pafs the firft year of his 
retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a man per- 
feCtly difengaged from the affairs of the prefent life, 
and ftanding on the confines of a future world; 
either in innocent amufements, which foothed his 
| pains, 
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pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceffive 
application to bufinefs; or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed neceffary in preparing = another 
ftate. 

But about fix months before his death, the 


‘gout, after a longer intermiffion than ufual, re- 


turned with a proportional increafe of violence. 


His fhattered conftitution had not vigour enough 


remaining to withftand fuch a fhock. It enfeebled 
his mind as much as his body, and from this pe- 
riod we hardly difcern any traces of that found 
and mafculine underftanding, which diftinguithed 
Charles among his contemporaries. An illiberal 
and timid fuperftition depreffed his fpirit. He had 


no relifh for amufementsof any kind. He endea- 


voured to conform, in his manner of living, to all 
the rigour of monaftic aufterity. He defired no 
other fociety than that of Monks, and was almoft, 
continually employed with them in chanting the 


hymns of the Miffal. As an expiation for his fins, 


he gave himfelf the difcipline in fecret with fuch 
feverity, thatthe whipof cords which he employ- 
ed as the inftrument of his punifhment, was found 
after his deceafe tinged with his blood. Nor was , 
he fatisfied with thefe ats of mortification, which, 
however fevere, were not unexampled. The timo- 
rous and diftruftful folicitude which always accom- 
panies fuperftition, ftill continued to difquiet him, 
and depreciating all the devout exercifes in which 
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he had hitherto been engaged, prompted him to 
aim at fomething extraordinary, at fome new and 
fingular act of piety that would difplay his zeal, 
and merit the favour of heaven. Theact onwhich 
he fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
fuperftition ever fuggefted to a weak and diforder- 
ed fancy. He refolved to celebrate his own obfe- 
quies before his death. He ordered histomb to be 
erected in the chapel of the monaftery. His do- 
meftics marched thither in funeral proceffion, with 
black tapers in their hands. He himfelf followed 
in his fhroud. He was laid in his coffin with much 
folemnity. The fervice for the dead was chanted, 
and Charles joined in the prayers which were offer- 
ed up for the reft of his foul, mingling his tears 
with thofe which his attendants fhed, as if they had 
been celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony 
clofed with fprinkling holy water on the coffin in 
the ufual form, and all the affiftants retiring, the 
doors of the chapel were fhut. Then Charles rofe 
out of the coffin, and withdrew ta his apartment, 
full of thofe awful fentiments which fuch a fingular 
.folemnity was calculated toinfpire. But either the 
fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the impref- 
fion which this image of death left on his mind, af- 
feted him fo much, that next day he was feized 
with a fever. His feeble frame could not long re- 


fift its violence, and he expired on the twenty-firft 
I of 
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of September, after a life of fifty-eight years, fix 
months, and twenty-five days. 

Such was the end of Charles the Fifth, a prince 
whofe character is not to be drawn from the exag- 
gerated praifes of the Spanifh, and the jealous cen- 
{ures of the French hiftorians. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themfelves flowly, and were late 
in attaining to maturity, he was accuftomed to re- | 
volve every fubject with careful and deliberate at- 
tention; to dwell upon it with a ferious applica- 
tion, undiverted by pleafure, and hardly’ relaxed 
by amufement. But his promptitude in execution 
was not lefs remarkable than his patience in delibe- 
ration; nor did he difcover greater fagacity in his 
choice of the meafures which it was proper to pur- 
fue, than fertility of genius in creating refources to 
render them fuccefsful. Though during the moft - 
ardent feafon of life, he confined himfelf to the ca- 
binet, yet when he appeared at the head of his ar- 
mies, he difplayed fuch military talents, as entitled 
him to rank with the moft celebrated generals of 
the age ; and he poffeffed, in the moft eminent de- 
gree, the fcience which is of greateft importance 
toa monarch, of difcovering and availing himfelf 
of the abilities of mankind. If deftitute of that 
bewitching affability of manners, which gained his 
rival Francis the hearts of all who approached him, 
ke was no ftranger to the virtues which fecure fide- 
lity and attachment. He placed unbounded confi- 

32 -dence 
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dence in his generals; he rewarded their fervices 
with munificence; he neither envied their fame, 
nor was jealous of their power. But thefe quali- 
ties were fhaded by an unbounded ambition which 
-exhaufted and oppreffed his people, and by an in- 
-fidious and fraudulent policy, which was rendered 
- -more odious by the open and undefigning difpofi- 
tions of his contemporaries Francis the Firft and 

Henry the Eighth. 

. If the reign of Charles was favourable to the gran- 
-deur, it was fatal to the liberty of Spain; by his 
fuccefs in the war againft the Junta, he exalted 
the regal prerogative upon the ruins of the privi- 
leges of the people. Though he tolerated the 
name and the forms of the Cortes, he reduced its 
authority and jurifdiction almoft to nothing; and 
modelled it in fuch a manner, that it rather ap- 
peared a meeting of the fervants of the Crown, 
‘than an affembly of the reprefentatives of the 
people. The fuppreffion of the popular power 
rendered the ariflocratical lefs formidable. The 
grandees, prompted by the warlike fpirit of the 
-age, or allured by the honour which they enjoyed 
in a court, exhaufted their fortunes in military fet- 
vice, or in attending on the perfon of their prince; 
while permitted to retain the vain diftin€tion of be- 
ing covered in the prefence of their fovereign, they 
obferved not, or were indifferent to, the dangerous 


yiogrefs of the royal authority ; the will of the mo- 
narch 


h 
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narch foon became the fupreme law throughout 
Caftılle; and her degenerate fons, accuftomed to 
fubyection themfelves, affifted in impofing the yoke 
on their more happy and independent neighbours. 


“ 
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Chapter the Seventeenth. 
l 





Acceffion of Philip—Extent and Refources of bis Do- 
minions —His Charatter—Charatter and Conduét of 
Paul the Fourth— His Negociations with France— 
Prevails on Henry to violate the Truce of Vaucelles 
— Reluctance of Philip to engage in a War againft 
the Holy See—Duke of Alva approaches Rome— 
Paul folicits a Truce—The Duke of Guife marches 
into Italy Prudent and fuccefsful Conduét of 
Alva—Philip attacks France on the Side of Pi- 
cardy, in Conjunttion with the Englifb—Siege and 
Battle of St. Quentin—Gallant Defence of Coligny 
— Duke of Guife is recalled from Italy—Suddenly 
attacks and takes Calais—Battle of Gravelines— 
Negociations for Peace—They are fufpended by the 
Death of Mary Queen of England, and the Accef- 
fion of Elizabeth—They are terminated at Catean- 
Cambrefis—Articles of the Treaty. 





SL e A E 


À. D. 155 .. T HouGH Charles was difappointed 
in the plan he had fondly cherifhed of tranfmittung 
the Imperial fceptre to his fon, yet Philip, on the 
abdication of his father, might juftly be efteemed 
the moft powerful monarch of the age. The jea- 
loufy of the Englith had vigilantly excluded him 


from participating the regal power of his confort ; 
but 
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but the affection of Mary gave him noinconfiderable 
fhare in the adminiftration of that country: He 
poffeffed the united kingdoms of Caftille, Arragon, 
and Navarre; the crowns of Naples, and Sicily ; 
the Dutchy of Milan, Franche Comté, and the 
Netherlands ; his authority was acknowledged in 
"Tunis and Oran; in the Cape-verd, and the Ca- 
nary iflands; but-however his dominions had 
been extended in Europe and Africa, thefe acquifi- 
tions equalled not the conquefts which his predg- 
ceffor had made in the new world ; there, empires, 
inftead of provinces, had been added to the Spa- 
nifh crown; inexhauftible veins of wealth had 
been difcovered; the rich produce of the mines of 
Mexico, Chili, and Potofi, were poured into the 
bofom of the Guadalquivir; and the Spaniard 
might well exclaim, in the fulnefs of his exultation, 
be who bas not feen Seville, has not feen the wonder of 
the worjd. A veteran army, renowned for the fta- 
bility of its difcipline, and commanded by officers 
long accuftomed to war and victory; a fleet more 
numerous than that of any other European power ; 
and a council compofed of ftatefmen, practifed in 
all the intrigues of court, and grown grey in the 
affairs of ftate, feemed to promife to Spain an age 
of {plendid profperity. 

The character of the prince on whom thefe vaft 
poffeffions haq devolved, feemed to juftify the ex- 
pettations of the Spaniards ; that pride and referve 

which 
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which difgufted his other fubjeéts, ferved only ta : 


increafe the admiration of the Caftilians, who be- 
held with pleafure their own national features re- 
flected in the difpofition of their fovereign. ‘The 
bigoted attachment of Philip to the fee of Rome, 
which had been early inftilled into him by the ec- 
clefiaftics to whom his education had been intrufted, 
was obferved with fatisfaction by a people who che- 


rifhed the eftablifhment of the inquifition. And if, 


prejudice combined to give a luftre to the faulty 
part of his character, the more difpaffionate and im- 
partial judgement of mankind allowed him to be 


indefatigable and laborious in bufinefs ; undaunted 


in adverfity, and apparently temperate in profpe- 
rity. 

The truce of Vaueelles was fo advantageous to 
France, that Philip could not readily perfuade 
himfelf that Henry would violate it; he had not, 
however, onhis acceffion, found his dominions in 
perfect tranquillity. Paul the Fourth, who had 
fucceeded Julius, in the Apoftolic chair, had been 
_ elected in oppofition to the influence of the Impe- 
rial faction. His principal recommendation had 
been his advanced age, which flattered the con- 
clave with the hopes of a fpeedy vacancy ; and the 
aufterity of his life, which had impreffed the Ita- 
lians with an high idea of the fanétity of his man- 
ners. Soon after he had entered into orders, he 
had refigned feveral rich benefices which had been 

conferred 
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conferred upon him, and having inftituted a fociety 
of regular priefts, under the name of Theatines, 
he had entered among them, conformed to all the 
rigorous rules of the fraternity ; and had preferred 
the folitude of a monaftic life to the great objets 
which the court of Rome prefented to his ambition. 
He had, however, been compelled, by the autho- 
rity of Paul the Third, to quit his retreat; to ac- 
cept of a Cardinal’s hat; and by the profound kill 
that he had acquired in {cholaftic theology, to afift 
in the meafures which the latter meditated for the 
fuppreffion of herefy. But in the purple, he ftill 
retained the auftere and fimple manners of his for- 
mer life; he was an avowed and bitter enemy of 
all innovation in opinion, of every irregularity in 
practice, and of thofe meafures which feemed to 
flow from motives of policy and intereft, rather 
than from zeal for the honour of the ecclefiaftical 
order. Under fucha prelate, the Roman cour- 
tiers expected a fevere and violent pontificate, dur- 
ing which the principles of found policy would 
be facrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieftly 
zeal: thefe apprehenfions Paul was extremely fo- 
liċitous to remove ; on his entrance into adminiftra- 
tion, when the mafter of his houfehold inquired in 
what manner he would chufe to live, he haughtily 
replied, ‘* like a great prince;” he indulged him- 
felf in numerous acts of liberality and magnifi- 
cence; he called his nephews to court, promoted 
4 the — 
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the eldeft to be governor of Rome: beftowed on 
the youngeft, who had ferved as a foldier of for- 
tune, the dignity of Cardinal; and liftening to his 
perfonal refentment or- ambitious hope of diftin- 
guifhing his pontificate by {fome {plendid political 
revolution, he entered into a treaty with Henry, 
in which they agreed to attack the dutchy of Tuf- 
cany and the kingdom of Naples with their united 
forces; to re-eftablifh in the former the ancient 
form of republican government, and to grant the 
latter to one of the fons of the King of France, af- 
ter referving a certain territory which was fo be an- 
nexed to the patrimony of the church, together with 
an independent and princely eftablifhment for each 

of the Pope’s nephews. 
A.D.1556. But while Paul flattered himfelf that 
this alliance would immortalize his adminjffration, 
and erect on a folid foundation the grandeur of his 
houfe, he received, with mingled terror and afto- 
nifhment, the intelligence of the truce of Vaucel- 
les. He beheld himfelf deferted by the ally on 
whom he depended, and expofed to the refentment 
of an adverfary whom he dreaded. But inftead of 
relinquifhing his defign, he had reeourfe to the 
arts of negociation and intrigue, of which the pa- 
pal court knows well how to avail itfelf. He af- 
fe€ted to approve highly of the truce as an happy 
expedient for putting a ftop to the effufion of Chrif- 
tian blood. a offered himfelf as the common 
mediator 
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smediator between the rival princes; with this pretext 
he appointed Cardinal Rebiba his Nuncib to the 
court Bruffels, and his nephew Cardinal Caraffa to 
that of Paris ; the public inftructions to both were to 
promote a permanent peace ; but under this ap- 
pearance Paul concealed very different intentions ; 
and Caraffa received a commiffion to folicit the 
French King to abandon his pacific plan, and to 
renew his engageinents with the Holy See. 
Caraffa accordingly haftened to Paris, and having 
prefented to Henry a confecrated {word, as the 
protector on whofe aid the Pope relied in the prefent 
exigency, he befought him not to difregard the 
entreaties of a parent in diftrefs, who had confided 
in his faith. He affirmed that now was the time, 
when, with the moft certain profpect of fuccefs, 
he might attack Philip’s dominions in Italy. “That 
the flower of the veteran Spanifh bands had perith- 
"ed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and the 
Low Countries; that the Emperor had left his fon 
an exhavufted treafury, and dominions drained of 
men; and. that the French King might by onè 
brifk effort drive the Spaniards out of Naples, and 
annex to his crown that kingdom, which had been 
the object of his predeceffor’s ambition for near half 
a century. Nor was it on arguments alone that Ca- 
raffa depended ; by prefents and ‘flattery he gain- 
ed the fuffrages of Cathariné of Medicis, and Di- 
ana Poitiers. Henry was incapable of refifting 
l the 
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irsportunities of his confort and miftrefs, feconded 
by the ardour of the Duke of Guife, and the elo- . 
quence of his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain ; his 
own genuis, warlike and enterprifing, correfpond- 
ed with their inclinations ; and he figneda new 
league with the Pope, which rekindled the flames 
of war both in Italy and the Low Countries. 

As foon as Paul was informed by his nephew of 
his fuccefs, he difpatched a meffenger after the 
Nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return to Rome, 
without proceeding to Bruffels. As it was no - 
longer neceffary to preferve the character of a me- 
diator, or to put any further reftraint on his refent- 
ment, he boldly threw off the mafk; he feized and 
imprifoned the Spanifh Envoy at his court; he ex- 
communicated the Colonnas who had been invari- 
ably attached to the houfe of Auftria; and he or-. 
dered a legal information to be prefented in the 
confiftory of Cardinals againft Philip, fetting forth, 
that notwithftanding the fidelity and allegiance due, 
= by. him to the Holy See, of which he held the 
kingdom of Naples, he had not only afforded a re- . 
treat in his dominions to thofe whom the Pope had 
declared rebels, but had furnifhed them with arms 
to invade the ecclefiaftical ftate; and that fuch con- 
du¢t in a vaffal was to be deemed treafon againft 
hts liege Lord, the punifhment of which was the 
forfeiture of his fief. — 

The 
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The violence which Paul indulged on this occa- 
fion was more injurious to his reputation, when 
contrafted with the conduct of Charles. The for- 
mer, a priet, who had paffed the early part of his 
life inthe fhade of the {chools, and in the ftudy of 
the fpeculative fciences, who was feemingly fo de- 
tached from the world that he had-fhut himfelf up 
for many years in the folitude of a cloyfter, and 
who was not raifed to the papal throne until he 
had reached the extremity of old age, difcovered 
at once all the impetuofity of a youthful ambition, 
and engaged in vaft fchemes, in order to accom- 
plih which, he fcrupled not to fcatter the feeds of 
difcord, and to kindle the flames of war, in every 
corner of Europe. The latter, a conqueror, born 
to reign, long accuftomed to the fplendour which 
accompanies fupreme power, and to thofe bufy in- 
terefting fcenes in which an active ambition had en- 
‘gaged him, quitted the world at a period ‘of life 
‘not far advanced, that he might clofe the evening 
of his days in tranquillity, and fecure fome interval 
for {ober thought and ferious recolleCtion. 

Nor wasthe moderation with which Philip bore 
the infults and arrogance of Paul, lefs the fubject 
of admiration. But that prince, it has already 
been obferved, had early imbibed a profound ve- 
neration for the Holy See; this fentiment had 
- grown up with him as he advanced in years; and 
though the Spanifh divines affured him, both by 

the 
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the laws of nature and Chriftianity, he might nof 
only defend himfelf, but might commence hoftili- 
ties to prevent the effects of Paul’s violence and in- 
juftice, yet he continued to deliberate and delay, 
and openly complained of his hard fortune, that 
his adminiftration fhould begin with an attack on a 
perfon, whofe facred function and character he fo 
highly refpected. 

He at laft determined on action ; and the Duke 
of Alva, whofe haughty and unrelenting difpofi- 
tion had recommended him to the favour of his fo- 
vereign, was ordered to enter the ecclefiaftical ter- 
ritories. His army did not exceed twelve thou- 
fand men, but it was compofed of veteran foldiers, 
and commanded chiefly by thofe Roman Barons 
whom Paul’s violence had driven into rebellion.— 
Some cities were betrayed by the cowardice of their 
garrifons; others readily opened their gates; and 
Alva {oon became matter of the Campagna Ro- 
mana; but that he might not be taxed with impi- 
ety, in feizing the patrimony of the church, he 
took poffeffion of the towns which capitulated, in 
the name of the college of Cardinals, towhich, or 
to the Pope who fhould be chofen to fucceed Paul, 
he declared that he would immediately furrender 
them. , 

The light troops of the Spaniards foon penetrated 
to the gates of Rome; and Paul, though inflexible 
and undaunted himfelf, yielded to the fears and fo- 

i licitationa 
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licitations of the Cardinals, and propofed a ceffation 
of arms. Alva, fenfible how defirous his mafter 
was of terminating a war, which he had undertaken 
with infinite reluctance, clofed with the overture, 
and confented firft toa truce for ten, and after- 
wards for forty days. 

A.D. 1557. But Paul was far from being fincere 
in his pacific profeffions; andno fooner was he in- 
formed that the Duke of Guife, with an army’of 
twenty thoufand men, compofed of the beft troops 
of France, was advancing to his fupport, than he 
banifhed all thoughts from his mind but thofe of 
war and revenge. He let loofe all the fury of his 
refentment againft Philip ; he named commiffion- 
ers to pronounce judgement in the fuit which had 
been commenced againft that prince, in order to 
prove that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by 
taking arms again{t the Holy See, of which he was 
a vaffal; and he commanded an addition to be 
made to the anathemas ufually denounced againtt 
the enemies of the church, by which he inflicted 
the cenfure of excommunication on the authors of 
the late invafion of the ecclefiaftical territories, 
however high might be their rank or dignity. 

The Duke of Alva, though he could not but 


feel, and be exafperated atthe perfidy of Paul, was- 


incapable of chaftifing it; confcious of the inferio- 
rity of his forces to thofe of the French, he had re- 
tired towards the frontiers of Naples, and had pro- 

vided 
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vided for the defence of that kingdom. But his 
own fituation, however difagreeable, was {carce 
more fo than that of the Duke of Guife. While 
the Pope indulged himfelf in wild and childith fal- 
lies of rage againft Philip, he had neglected the 
neceflary medns to enfure the gratification of his re- 
fentment ; neither the pecuniary nor military aid 
which he ‘had engaged to furnith, were ready; the 
Italian ftates either a i eda ftri& neutrality, or 
were united in avowed oppofition to him. The 
‘Duke of Guife foon perceived that all his hopes of 
fuccefs muft depend upon himfelf; impelled, how- 
ever, by the Pope’s impatience for action, as well 
as by his own defire of diftinguifhing himfelf, he 
marched towards Naples, and began his operations. 
But the fuccefs of thefe fell far fhort of his former 
reputation, of what the world expeéted, and of’ 
what he himfelf had promifed. He was repulfed 
from the walls of Civitella, a town on the Neapo- 
. Titan frontiers; his army was wafted by ficknefs, 
and haraffed by fruitlefs marches; and while the 
Spaniards again extended their devaftations over the 
patrimony of St. Peter, he was compelled to return 
to Rome for the prote¢tion of that city. With a 
weak and querulous ally, with a broken and de- 
fponding army, he confined his hopes to the de- 
fence of the capital ; and the flattering vifion of 
Ttalian conquefts was gradually banifhed from his 
mind. 


While 
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While the war languifhed in Italy, it was profe- 
cuted on the fide of Flanders with vigour and ` 
prompitude. It was with indignation that Philip 
~ had received the intelligence of Henry’s defign to 
violate the truce of Vaucelles. By the alacrity and - 
magnitude of his preparations, he was anxious to ` 
prove that his father had not erred when he refign- 
ed to his hands the reins of government. His in- 
fluence over Mary was fuccefsfully exerted to pre- 
. vail on England to embrace his quarrel; he affem- . 
bled in the Low Countries an army of fifty thoufand 
men; thefe were reinforced by eight thoufand Eng- 
lith, conducted by the Earl of Pembroke; the 
-= chief command was intrufted to Emanuel Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy ; and while Philip fixed his 
refidence at Cambray, that he might, be near the 
{cene of action, the Duke of Savoy, after alarming 
France on the fide of Champagne, advanced, by 
rapid marches, and invefted St. Quentin in Pi. 
cardy. 

The fiege of that town filled Henry with the 
moft ferious apprehenfions; there were few forti- 
fied cities between it and Paris; but the works, : 
though originally ftrong, had been long neglected ; 
the garrifon had been weakened by detachments 
fent towards Champagne; and the befiegers were 
ftimulated by the importance of the prize which 
opened tothem a direct road to the capital of France. 
A few days moft probably would have crowned. 
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their efforts with fuccefs; if Admiral Coligny eom- 
fidering his honour concerned to preferve a.place 
within his jurifdiction, had not thrown himfelf 
‘ato the town with a gallant band of followers, and 
by his fkilt and determined valour deferred its 
fate. 

Policy ftinrulated Henry to attempt the relief of 
_St. Quentin ; the forces he could haftily affemble, 
he confided to the experience of the conftable 
Montmorency, -whofe natural caution yielded to 
his defire of extricating his nephew Coligny from 
his dangerous fituation. With this view, he ad- 
vanced towards St. Quentin, and having giver the 
command of a body of chofen men to D’Andelot, 
Coligny’s brother, he ordered him to force his way 
into the town, while he himfelf drew the attention 
of the enemy by an alarm on the oppofite fide of 
the camp. In this perilous adventure, the greateft 
part of D’Andelot’s detachment was- cut to pieces, 
but the chief, with about five hundred of his fol- 
lowers, made good his entrance. | 

In the execution of his part of the plan, Mont- 
morency was not equally fortunate. He had drawn 
too near the entrenchments of the befiegers to efcape 
with impunity from fo active and vigilant a com- 
mander as the Duke of Savoy. He had fcarce be- 
gun to retire, before he was preffed by the fuperior 
numbers of the enemy; the ranks of the French 
were broken by the furious charge-of Count Eg- 
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mont, at the kead of the cavalry, and their boaft- 
ed men at arms fought fhelter in a precipitate flight ; 
the infantry, however, encouraged by the prefence 
of the conftable, ftill continued to retreat in good 
order, until the enemy brought fome pieces of 
cannon to bear upon their centre, which threw 
them into fuch confufion, that they were unable 

to repulfe the- charge of the Flemifh horfe. The 
rout became univerfal; above four thoufand perith- 
ed on the field; and amongft thefe were the Duke 
D’Enguien, a prince of the blood, and fix hun- 
dred gentlemen. As many more were made pri- 
foners: the conftable, after defending himfelf with 
the moft heroic courage,. and receiving a danger- 
ous wound, was obliged to furrender; the Dukes 
of Montpenfier and Longueville, with the Mare- 


{chal St. André, were involved in the fame fate; 


while the Spaniards might well exult in a victory 
that was purchafed at the trifling lofs of lefs than 
fourfcore men. 

In Cambray, Philip odeed the intelligence of 
the important fuccefs which had attended his arms. 
He immediately repaired to the camp of St. Quen- 
tin; an event which reflected fo much luftre on the 
opening of his reign, foftened for a moment the 
natural referve of his temper; when the Duke of 
Savoy approached. to kifs his hands, he prevented 
the compliment, embraced him with warmth, and 
exclaimed; “it rather becomes mé to kifs yours, 

T2 which 
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‘ which have gained me fuch a glorious and al- 
“ moft bloodlefs victory.” To confider on the 
means of improving it, a council of war was im- 
mediately held; and had Philip liftened to the ad- 
vice of the Duke of Savoy, he would have relin- 
quifhed the fiege of St. Quentin, and have march- 
ed directly towards Paris. But that monarch, na- 
turally cautious, was.afraid of committing his 
forces inthe heart of France without a fingle place 
to retreat to; he advifed, therefore, the continu- 
ance of the fiege; and his generals more readily 
acquiefced in his opinion, as they imagined the 
town could not long refift their efforts. But the cou- 
sage of Coligny rofe in proportion to the exigency 
and the danger ; fruitful in refources, each mo- 
ment feemed to difplay fome new expedient; for 
feventeen days, he baffled the repeated affaults of 
the Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Englifh ; ae 
length all oppofition was overwhelmed by their fu- 
perior numbers; Coligny himfelf was taken pri- 
{oner on the breach; and the ftandard of Philip was 
_ difplayed on the walls of St. Quentin. 

. But the interval which the gallant refiftance of Co- 
ligny afforded him had been affiduoufly employed 
by Henry; amidft the general difmay which the 
firft intelligence of the defeat of St. Quentin had 
occafioned, his undaunted coyntenance ferved to 
revive the fpirits of his fubjedts. He collected 
the f{caftered remains of the conftable’s army; he 
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joined toit the ban and Arriere ban of the provin- 
ces; he recalled the veteran troops which ferved 
under the Marefchal Briffacin Piedmont; he foli- 
cited the affiftance of the Ottoman Porte; he in- 
cited the Scots to invade the north of England, 
and diftraé the attention of, Mary; but his chief 
hopes were repofed on the Duke of Guife, whom 
he commanded to return with his army to the de- 
fence of France. 

That nobleman received with pleafure the orders 
of his fovereign to quit a theatre, on which he had 
been expofed tò continual difappointment and dil- 
grace; but the emotions of Paul, on the intelli- 
gence, were far different; he inveighed, in the 
bitereft terms, againft the ungenerous manner in 
which his allies deferted him; inflexible as he was, 
he found it neceffary to accommodate his conduét 
to the exigency of his affairs; he employed the Ve- 
netians as mediators between himfelf and Philip.— 
And the latter, who had ever doubted the juftice 
of his caufe, embraced the firft overtures of paci- 
fication; the Pope confented to renounce his 
league with France, and promifed to maintain fuch 
a neutrality as became the common father of Chrif- 
- tendom; while the King, on his fide, engaged to 
reftore all the towns of the ecclefiaftical territory 
of which he had taken poffeffion; and that the 
Duke of Alva fhould repair in perfon to Rome, 
and afk pardon in his own name, and that of his 
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mafter, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
church. Thus the conqueior appeared humble, 
and acknowledged his error, while the wanquifhed 
retained every mark of fuperiority; and fuch was 
the fuperftitious veneration of the Spaniards for the 
papal character, that Alva, though perhaps the 
proudeft man of the age, and accuftomed from his 
infancy to a familiar intercourfe with princes, con- 


' feffed when he approached the Pope, that his 


voice failed, and his prefence of miad forfook 
him. 
The Duke of Guife left Rome the day that the 


_ Duke of Alva made his humiliating fubmiffon to 


the Pope. The news of his march convinced Phi- 
lip, that by perfevering in the fiege of St. Quenun, 
he had loft an opportunity that could never be re- 


_ called; and that it was in vain now to think of pe- 


netrating into the heartof France. He abandoned, 
probably. without reluctance, a {cheme which was 
too bold to be perfectly agreeable to his captious 
temper; and employed his army, during the re- 
mainder of the campaign, in the fieges of Ham and 
Catelet. Of thefe he foon became mafler; and the 
réduction of two fuch petty towns, with the acqui- 
fition of St. Quentin, were all the advantages 
which he derived from one of the moft {plendid 
victories, gainedin that century. But elated with 
fuccefs, and as all his paffions were tinged with fu- 
perftition, he, in memory of the battle giras 
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been fougtit on the day confecrated to St. Laurence, 
vowed to build a church, a monaftery, anda pa- 
lace, in honour of that faint and martyr. The 
fame principle that dictated the vow enforced the 
religious obfervance of it; and in twenty-two 
years, under the perfevering care of Philip, Ma- 
drid beheld arife the efcurial, which, if not the 
moft elegant, is certainly the moft magnificent 
royal refidence in Europe. 

. The Duke of Guife had been received in France 
as the guardian angel of that kingdem; the army 
with which he returned was joined by new levies, 
and {welled by reinforcements from Germany and 
‘Swifferland. Its numbers, and the reputation of 
sts genera], made Philip tremble for his new con- 
quefts; when the Duke, frem menacing of the 
frontier towns of Flanders, fuddenly turned to the 
left, to undertake a more arduous and important 
enterprife. 

A. D. 1558 Calais had been taken by the Eng- 
glifh, under Edward the Third, and was the only 
place they retained of their ancient and extenfive 
territories in France; but Mary and her Minifters, 
though admonifhed by Philip, and Lord Went- 
worth, who was the governor, from án injudicious, 
economy, had neglected the works, and difmiffed ` 
the greater part of the garrifon. The Duke of 
Guife was apprifed of thefe circumftances ; and 
the rigour of the winter did not deter him from the 
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‘daring defign; he fuddenly invefted the town, 
drove the Englith from the forts which protected 
it, and in eight days reflored Calais to the domi- 
nion of the French, after it had béen fubje& to 
England for two hundred and ten years. On this 
occafion, Henry imitated the policy of its former 
conqueror; he carefully expelled the Englifh inha- 
bitants, and new peopled the town with his own 
fubje&ts, whom he allured to fettle there by various 
advantageous immunities. 

Yet whatever mortification Philip might fuffer 
‘from beholding his confort and ally defpoiled of the 
laft poffeffion which the Englifh had maintained in 
France, be foon was confoled by a new event, 
‘ which reftored the afcendancy of his arms; the 
Marefchal de Termes, Governor of Calais, had 
penetrated into Flanders, at the head of fourteen 
thoufand men, ftormed Dunkirk, and had advanced 
to Nieuport, when his career was checked by the 
approach of the Count of Egmont, at the head of a 
{fuperior force. De Termes, encumbered with his 
{poil, endeavoured to retreat; but he was foon 
overtaken by the count, who preffed forwards, 
leaving behind his baggage and artillery, and forc- 
ed his adverfary to engage near Gravelines. The 
advantage of the ground, and the defperate va- 
lour of the French, held victory for fome time in 
fafpenfe; when a fquadron of Englith fhips, drawn 


to the coaft by the found of the firing, entered the 
| river 
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river Aa, and turned their guns on the right wing 
of the army of De Termes. > This unexpeéted af- 
fiftance re-animated the Flemings, and {truck ter- 
ror through the French; the latter fled with preci- 
pitation ; two thoufand were killed on the fpot; a 
greater number perifhed by the handsof the enraged 
peafantry; and the Marefchal de Termes, with 
many officers of diftinction, were taken prifoners. 

This defeat, which revived the memory of the 
difaftrous field of St. Quentin, recalled the Duke 
of Guile from the frontiers of the Netherlands, 
where he had planted the ftandard of his fovereiga 
on the walls of Thionville, one of the ftriongef 
towns in the Dutchy of Luxembourg ; with the 
remnantofthearmy of de Termes he was reinforced 
by numerous bodies of troops, drafted from the 
adjacent garrifons, and at the head of forty thou- 
fand men, he encamped in the prefence of the 
Duke of Savoy, who had joined Count Egmont.— 
Each monarch placed himfelf at the head of his 
re{pective army, and it was expected that a decifive 


_ battle would at lat determine which of the rivals 


fhould in future give law to Europe. But the fa- 
tal engagements at St. Quentin and Gravelines in- 
fpired Henry with a degree of caution which was 
not common ta him; and Philip, of a genius 
averfe to bold operations in war, was far from be- 
ing difpofed to hazard any thing againft a general 
fo fortunate and fuccefsful as the Duke of Guife. 

Both 
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Both monarchs, as if by agreement, ftood on the 
defenfive, and fortifying their camps, carefully 
avoided every fkirmifh or encounter that might 
bring on a general engagement. 

Their inaétion difcovered their mutual inclina- 
tions for peace ; their kingdoms had been engaged 
for near half a century in almoft continual wars.— 
Philip was impatient to return to Spain, to which 
country he was fo fondly attached, that he never 
felt himfelf at eafe in any other part of his domini- 
ons; and Henry was defirous to bend the whole 
force of his government towards fuppreffing. the 
opinions of the reformers, which in France began 
already to grow formidable to the eftablifhed 
church. Impreffed by fuch motives, both mo- — 
narchs were eafily prevailed on to name Plenipo- 
tentiaries to adjuft their jarring pretenfions; and 
the abbey of Cerecamp was fixed on as the place 
of congrefs. 

But the concurring wifhes of both parties were 
checked by an event which occafioned an unavoid- 
able delay inthe negociations. The feeble confti- 
tution and impazient temper of Mary wereincapable 
of bearing the abfence and indifference ofa hufband, 
on whom fhe doted with a childifh fondnefs. His fi- 
lence and contempt haftened the mortal effects of a 
dropfy ; about a month after the opening of the con- 
ferences at Cerecamp, fheended her fhort and inglo- 
rious reign, and Elizabeth her fifter was immediately 

proclaimed 
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proclaimed Queen, amidft the general aeclama- 
tions of the people. As the powers of the Englifh 
Plenipotentiaries expired on the death of their mif- 
trefs, they could not proceed until they received a l 
commiffion in form from their new fovereign ; and 
even when that arrived, the peremptory tone with 
which fhe demanded the reftitution of Calais, ap- 
peared an invincible obftacle ; her pretenfions were 
at firft fupported by Philip, who had flattered him- 
felf with the hope of obtaining her hand in mar- 
riage; but no fooner was he convineed of her in- 
vincible repugnance to his wifhes,' and beheld. the 
zeal with which fhe embraced the re-eftablifhment 
of the Proteftant religion, than his friendfhip 
began to cool ; Elizabeth, apprehenfive of the de- 
fertion of her ally, grew lefs inflexible in her de- 
mands; and confented to leave Calais in the hands 
of the French, on condition that they fhould de- 
liver it up at the end of eight years, or forfeit the 
fum of five hundred thoufand crowns. 

A. D.issg. However indifferent Philip might 
have really grown tothe interefts of Elizabeth, he 
ftill preferved the appearance of maintaining his 
. engagements with fidelity, nor would he ratify 
any treaty between himfelf and Henry, till the 
conditions of peace between the latter and Eliza- 
beth were formally figned. The day after that 
event had taken place, his commiffioners fubfcrib- 
ed at Cateau-Cambrefis, the treaty between Spain 

and 
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and France. The articles of it were'as honourable 
to the former, as they were difadvantageous to 
the latter. Befides the preliminary that both mo- 
narchs fhould labour in concert to check the pro- 
prefs of herefy, it was ftipulated that all conquefts 
made by either party on this fide of the Alps, fince 
the commencement of the war in one thoufand 
five hundred and fifty one, fhould be mutually re- 
—ftored; that the dutchy of Savoy, the principality 
of Piedmont; the country of Breffe, and all the 
other territories formerly fubjeG& to the Dukes of 
Savoy, fhould be delivered to Emanuel Philibert, 
the towns of Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, excepted, 
which Henry might keep poffeffion of until his 
claims to thofe places, in right of his grandmother, 
” fhould be tried and decided by courfe of law. That 
as long as Henry retained them in his hands, Phi- 
lip fhould be at liberty to keep garrifons in the. 
towns of Vercelli, and Afi. That the French 
King fhould immediately evacuate all the places 
which he held in Tufcany and the Sienefe, and re- 
nounce all future pretenfions to them; that be 
fhould reftore the Marquifate of Montferrat to the 
Duke of Mantua; that he fhould receive the Ge- 
noefe into favour, and give upto them the towns 
which he had conquered in the ifland of Corfica ; 
and that none of the princes or ftates to whom 
-thefe ceffions were made, fhould call their fubjects 
to account for any part of their conduct while un- 

der 
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der the dominion of their enemies, but fhould 
bury all paft tranfactions in oblivion. 

Whatever might be the fatisfaction of the mi- 
nifters of Philip, the French loudly arraigned the 
judgment of their monarch, in giving up an hun- 
dred and eighty nine fortified places in the Low 
Countries, or in Italy, in‘return for the three in- 
fignificant towns of St. Quentin, Ham, and Cate- 
let. But the fecret motives of Henry were unfold- 
ed by a negociation of domeftic alliance which 
had accompanied the treaty of peace; Philip and 
the Duke of Savoy engaged to efpoufe Elizabeth 
and Margaret, the daughter and fifter of Henry ; 
and the French King, gratified with having pro- 
cured fuch honourable eftablifhments for his fa- 
mily, bartered the interefts of the ftate to fecure 
the grandeur of his houfe, and confented to con- 
ditions which otherwife he would have rejected 
with indignation. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Eighteenth. 


od 


Philip fails for Spain—Scarce lands before bis Fleet 
is difperfed by a violent Tempeh—Vows, on Ac- 
count of bis Efcape, to devote his Reign to the Ex- 
tirpation of ITerefy—Prefides at the Execution of 
feveral Proteftants at Valladolid—Death of the 
King of France — Marriage between Philip and the 
Princefs Elizabeth of France—Depredations of the 
Piratical S:.ates of Barbary—Unfortunate Expedi- 
tion againft T: ipoli—Valour of Don Alvaro de Sandé 
— Apprebenfions of Pbilip—Hafcem, Viceroy of Al- 
giers, befieges VJazelquivir—He is compelled to re- 
treat—Pennon de Velez is taken by the Spaniards— 
The States of Burbary Implore the Protettion of 
Solyman—His Preparations for War— He attacks 
Malta—Conduft of la Valette, Grand Mafter of 
the Order—Valiant Defence of the Knights—St. 
Elmo is taken—Relizf of Malta—The Tarkib are 
my is defeated by the Spaniards, 


A. D. 1559. Tue treaty of Cateau-Cambrefis 
1664. allowed Philip the opportunity for 

which he had fo long languifhed of returning to 
‘Spain. He failed from Zealand with a numerous 
fleet, and arrived at Laredo in the Province of Bif- 
cay. But he had fcarcely landed before a dread- 
ful 
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ful ftorm arofe, which fcattered or overwhelmed 
the fhips that had efcorted him; above a thoufaud 
of his fubjeéts were the victims to the tempett; 
and an invaluable collection of pictures and ftatues 
from Italy and Flanders, in collecting of which 
the late Emperor had employed near forty years, 
was buried in the ocean. 

The fuperftitious difpofition of Philip was con- 
fpicuous in every action of his life; his vow to St. 
Laurence in return for the victory of St. Quentin 
has already been noticed; and on his efcape from 
the danger of the fea, he folemnly dedicated his 
reign to the defence of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and the extirpation of herefy. 

His fubjects had foon too much reafon to lament 
the rigid punctuality with which he fulfilled the 
holy engagement. The opinions of Luther, 
‘which had rapidly fpread through the greateft part 
of Europe, had been checked by the fevere policy 
of the inquifition ; that tribunal, which had origi- 
nally been eftablifhed by Ferdinand and Ifabella to 
prevent the Jews and Moors who had been bap- 
tied, from relapfing into their antient errors, 
had ftretched its jurifdiction over the united king- 
doms of Caftille and Arragon. In the various — 
provinces twenty thoufand {pies were interefted to 
accufe, and eighteen inquifitorial courts were im- 
patient to condemn the unhappy wretch, whofe 
ey expreffion could:be tortured into difappro- 
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bation of theeftablifhed church. Such were their 
zeal, and vigilance, that a number of perfons, 
fufpetted of inclining to the doctrines of the re- 
formed, had been committed to the flames. When 
‘Philip arrived at Valladolid, there were ftill thirty 
in the prifons of the inquifition, againft whom the 
fame dreadful fentence had been denounced; he 
commanded thefe miferable wretches to be dragged 
to execution; the dreadful ceremony was conduét- 
ed with a pomp which only the rage of fuperfti- 
tion could infpire; Philip himfelf, accompanied 
by his fon Carlos, by his fifter, and attended by 
his courtiers and guards, was the unmoved fpec- 
tator of the inhuman facrifice; as the executioners 
led a Proteftant nobleman of the name of Seffa, 
to the ftake, he invoked the mercy of his fove- 
reign; “ cant thou, O King, exclaimed he, 
e thus witnefs the torments of thy fubjeéts; fave 
‘© us from this cruel death ; we have not deferved 
se it.” “© No,” replied the furious and bigoted 
monarch, ‘ [ would myfelf carry wood to burn 
4 my own fon, were he fuch a wretch as thou 
are.” 

The horror which had been excited by the exe- 
cution at Valladolid was forgotten in the prepara- 
tions of Toledo for the approaching marriage of 
her fovereign. The Duke of Alva had been fent 
to Paris to efpoufe, in the name of Philip, the 
Princefs Elizabeth, but the {plendour of the cere- 

4 mony 
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mony was clouded by a fatal and unexpected event. 
Joufts and tournaments on the occafion had been 
proclaimed by Henry, who was proud to difplay 
his fkill inthe martial exercifes of the age. He 
had already given fignal proofs of his prowefs, 
when on the laft day he was defirous of breaking a 
lance againft the Count of Montgomery, diftin- 
guifhed, above his contemporaries by his fuperior 
addrefs in thefe combats. Montgomery, at the 
command of his fovereign, entered the lifts, though 
with avowed reluctance; the fhock was rude 
on both fides; but the Count’s lance breaking 
againft the King’s helmet, he attacked Henry 
with the ftump; it entered above ‘his right 
eye; andthe monarch, bereaved of fpeech and 
underftanding, fell inftantly to the ground; he 
was conveyed to his palace; and his death, which 
{foon followed, devolved his {ceptre on the feeble 
Francis, and expofed his kingdoms to all the cala- 
mities which flow from wild ambition and intem- 
perate zeal. 

This event naturally fufpended, but it did not 
break off the marriage of Philip; the minifters of 
Francis, and his mother Catherine of Medicis, who 
had affumed the chief direction of affairsin France, 
avowed their intentions punctually to fulfil the trea- 
ty of Cateau-Cambrefis; the Princefs Elizabeth 
was conducted to the frontiers of Spain, by the 
King of Navarre; fhe was there received by a 

VOL. II. U {plendid 
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fplendid, train’ of Spanith nobility the nupitals 
were celebrated with royal magnificence at Toledo; 
but however amiable her qualities, fhe was con- 
demned toa ; confort whofe gloomy and auftere dif- + 
pofition rendered him incapable of domeftic hap- 
pinefs,. and whofe bofom, occupied by pride and 
fuperftition, had no room for the tender fentiments 
of private life.” 

Even in the zenith of his power, Charles the fifth 
had been unable entirely to protect his fubjects. 
from the piratical depredation of the ftates of Bar- 
bary. Thefe ftill continued their incurfions along 
the eoaft of Sicily and Naples; and the terror 
which the name of Barbaroffa had infpired was re- 
vived in that of Dragut. That Corfair, during 
the late war, in the name of France, had fubdued. 
almolt the whole ifland of Corfica; and though his 
career had been interrupted by the peace of Cateau- 
Cambrefis, he had perfifted in ravaging, with in- 
defatigable rapacity, the fhores of the Mediterra- 
nean. But no foaner was Philip relieved from the 
weight of war with France, than he prepared to 
avenge the injuries that had been offered to his 
fubjeéts by Dragut. The care of affembling a fuf- 
ficient fleet was intrufted to the Duke of Medina 
Coeli, Governor of Sicily; the. veffels of Spain 
were joined by thofe of Doria, by the gallies 
ofthe Pope, and by a fquadron belonging to the 
order of Malta. Fourteen thoufand veteran 

I fol- 
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foidiers were embarked on board, and convoyed by 
an hundred fhips; andthe Duke of Medina Ceeli 
himfelf affumed the chief command of the arma- 
ment; but the abilities of the chief were far from 
equal to the enterprife ; ; and fo injudicioufly had 
the preparations been conduéted, that while the 
fleet was detained by contrary winds in the harbour 
of Syracufe, near four thoufand of* the troops pe- 
rifhed of an épidemical difeafe, occafioned by the 
unwholefomenefs of the provifions; A profperous 
breeze at length permitted iť to fteer towards Tri- 
poli, the principal retreat of Dragut; but before 
the Duke ventured to attack that fortrefs he 
thought i it prudent to render himfelf mafter of the 
adjacent ifland of Gerba; the poffeffion of that 
place occafioned 4 fecond and more fatal delay ; 
againft the remonftrances of his ableft officers, the 
general determined to preferve and ftrengthen the 
caftle; and the troops were {till occupied in the 
ungrateful labour, when they were furprifed by the 
unwelcome intelligence of the approach of the in- 
fidels. 

When the confederate fleet failed from Syracufe, 
Dragut had been engaged in an inland war againft 
one of the independent Princes of Barbary; but 
he was no fooner informed of the enterprife of the 
Chriftians, than he abandoned the hopes of new 
.conquefts to defend his former acquifitions, The 
time that had been wafted in the reduction of Gerba, 

Ua allowed 
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allowed him to collect his fcattered cruifers; he 
reprefented to Solyman, that the moment was ar- 
rived to crufh the naval force of the enemies of his 
faith and empire ; the fquadrons of the Porte were 
joined to thofe of Barbary; and a favourable wind 
enabled Dragut to prefs forwards with a celerity 
proportioned to his thirft of vengeance. 

A Maltefe frigate apprifed the Chriftians of his 
approach, and their danger; a council of war was 
immediately aflembled: the moft daring of the 
leaders propofed to meet and encounter the enemy ; 
but this advice was probably rather the refult of 
martial ardour than prudence; and Doria, whofe 
courage was unqueftionable, and whofe reputation 
© had been the harveft of many a bloody conflid, 
declared, that confidering the fickly ftate of the 
troops, they could not hazard an engagement 
without the moft imminent r'fk of a total defeat. 
The Duke of Medina Coeli, with that indecifjon 
natural to weak mirds, balanced between both 
opinions ; and was neither prepared for action nor 
retreat, when he beheld, with terror, the fails 
and enfigns of the infidcls ; he then gave the fig- 
nal for flight ; and it was obeyed with the confu- 
fion that in fuch a critical momenf might naturally 
have been expected; himfelf, with Doria, and 
fome of his principal officers, paffed in the night 
through the hoftile flect, and efcaped to Malta ; 
but feveral of ihe fhips were entangled and loft 
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among the flats and fhallows; others were driven 
back by the winds on the enemy, and wrecked 
on the coaft; above thirty became the prey of the 
Turks; near one thoufand veterans funk in the 
waves, or perifhed by the {word; and five hundred 

in chains accufed the incapacity of their leader. 
When the Duke of Medina Cœli confulted his 
own fafety by flight, he intrufted the defence of 
the caftle of Gerba to Don Alvaro de Sandé, with 
ftrong affurances that he would foon return to his 
fupport. Though Alvaro was far from confiding 
in his promifes, yet with the gallantry peculiar to 
the Spanifh nation, he received with tranfport the 
-© dangerous duty affigned to him. His fcanty gar- 
rifon was augmented by the crews of the Chriftian 
veffels which had been wrecked on the ifland; and 
the impatience of the infidels delivered him from 
the dread of an inglorious and lingering death, 
which his flender ftock of provifions muft have im- 
preffled. Scarce had Dragut eftablifhed his tri- 
umph on the fea, than he difembarked his follow- 
ers, and laid fiege to the caftle of Gerba. Twelve 
thoufand Turks, under the conduct of Piali, one 
of the beft officers of Solyman, added ftability to 
the defultory attacks of the Moors; but though 
they urged the affault with that fury which nation- 
al enmity and religious enthutiafm infpire, the 
Chriftians, animated by the example of Alvaro, 
repulfed them for feveral days with fteady valour ; 
U 3 but 
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but the ftruggle was more honourable than fuccefse 
ful; the Turkith batteries had reduced the greateft 
part of the fortifications to an heap of ruins; the 
vigour of the garrifon had withered beneath in- 
ceffant toil, and the effe&s of a burning and un- 
wholefome climate ; and the mournful furvivors, 
who fcarce amounted to a thoufand men, were 
calfed together by the brave Alvaro, who ftill re- 
jected all offers of capitulation ; he ftated to them 
their defperate condition, reminded them of the 
glory they had acquired, and demanded whether 
they would tamely yield themfelves the flaves of a 
barbarous enemy, or imitate his example, and die 
boldly fighting for the honour of their religion 
and their country. With one voice they exclaim- 
ed, ‘ that they preferred death to flayery, and 
s were ready to: follow wherefoever he fhould 
« lead them.” By the dire@ion of their chief, 
the remnant of the provifions was diftributed 
amongft them; a few hours of repofe recruited 
their exhaufted ftrength ; about the middle of the 
night, they filently fallied from the walis, and 
Spread terror and flaughter through the infidel 
camp. They had almoft reached the tent of the 
general, when their cared was arrefted by the cho- 
fen bands of the Janizaries. Encompaffed on 
every fide, their refiftance was ftill defperate, and 
they fell, covered with wounds. Alvaro, himfelf, 
with two of his officers, forced his way through 
the 
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the farrounding hofts to the fea-fide, and gained 
the wreck of a Spanifh veffel; there, at dawn of 
day, he was difcerned erect and undaunted, with 
his target in one hand, and his {word in the other, 
awaiting the charge of the foe. Barbarous as were 
his enemies they ‘could not but admire his valour. 

The fury of the Moors and Turks was checked by 
the voice of Piali; a folemn affurance of honour- 
able treatment was repeated, in the name of that 
chief, by a Genoefe renegado; Alvaro confented 
to lay down his arms; and after a fhort captivity 
at Conftantinople, was ranfomed by the gratitude 
of his fovereign. \ 

It was not without emotion that Philip received 
the inteliigence of the defeat of the Chriftian fleet, 
and the deftruction of the garrifon of Gerba. Yet 
naturally | obftinate, he refufed to acknowledge 
his own error in the choice of a commander, 
by withdrawing his favour from the Duke of 
Medina Cœli. As. he could hardly doubt that 
Piali would purfue his: victory, and ravage the 
coafts of Spain and Italy, large bodies of troops 
were marched to the fea-fide; watch towers were 
conftructed along the fhore, and numerous crul- 
fers were fitted out with a diligence proportioned 
to the fuppofed danger. But the ambition of So- 
lyman was directed towards the frontiers of Perfia ; 
and the recall of his fleet and forces alleviated’ the 
apprehenfions of the Spaniards, 
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The fuccefs of Dragut excited to arms the other 
piratical chiefs of Barbary ; Hafcem, the viceroy 
of Algiers, andthe fon of Barbarofla, was not un- 
worthy the fame of his father. He beheld with in- 
dignation the Chriftian banners difplayed from the- 
walls of Oran and Mazarquivir, which had been 
wrefted from the infidels by the-vigorous admini- 
{tration of Ximenes. His own forces were {welled 
to an hundred thoufand men, by the confederacy 
of feveral of the ftates of Barbary; and a fleet of 
thirty fhips blocked up the harbour of Mazarqui- 
vir, while Hafcem in perfon preffed the fiege by 
land. The example of the garrifon of Gerba was 
imitated with better fuccefs by that of Mazarqui- 
vir; amidft the famedifficulties they difplayed the - 
fame valour, but they were not abandoned to the 
fame deftiny; their diftrefs, and the difhonour 
which would have attended the lofs of his poffef- 
fions in Africa, ftimulated Philip to the moft vi- 
gorous exertions. He collected a numerous fleet 
‘from the various ports of Spain and Italy; the ap- 
pointment of Don Francis Mendoza to command 
it, juftified his difcernment; and the Spanifh Ad- 
miral, with a favourable wind, foon appeared in 
fight of the coaftof Africa. The infidels, in their 
turn, were fupprifed and defeated; nine of the 
fhips of Hafcem were captured; and that Corfair 
retired with fhame and precipitation from the walls 
of Mazarquivir; his fears outftripped the purfuit 
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of the Chriftians; who, after difplaying their tri- 
umphant enfigns within fight of the towers of Al- 
giers, retreated within their ancient limits. . 

It was not only by defenfive operations that Phi- 
lip afpired to reftore the honour of his arms ; the ro- 
vers of Africa were taught in their turn to tremble 
at the found of war. The rife of Cara Muftapha 
had been fimiliar to that of the other piratical chiefs 
of Barbary; from a common feaman, his daring 
{pirit had preferred him to the command ofa vef- 
fel; and his fuccefs in that {tation had enabled 
him to fit out a fquadron of fix or feven gallies. 
With thefe he traverfed the Mediterranean with in- 
defatigable activity. His retreat, and the repofi- 
tory of his plunder, was the fort of Pennon de 
Velez, which, inthofe days, was efteemed almoft 
impregnable ; fituated on a fteep and narrow rock, 
it was inacceffible, except by a narrow path, 
which had been cut with infinite labour; and it was 
feparated from the continent by a channel, which 
ferved as an harbour for the veffels of Muftapha, 
whence they iffued to infeft the trade of the Chrif- 
tian powers. 

The fubjećts of Philip had been principally the 
victims of the depredations of Muftapha ; and the 
dignicy of that monarch no longer fuffered him ‘pa- 
tiently to endure the infolence and rapacity of the 


Corfair ; yet the preparations of the King of Spain 


fufficiently proved how deeply his mind had been 
4 imprefled 
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impreffed by the defeat of Gerba. Far from. rely- 
ing on his own naval force, he folicited the aliit- 
ance of the crown of Portugal, and the order of 
Malta ; nor did he fuffer the armament to fail from 
Malaga, until it had been {welled to ninety large 
gallies, befides fixty veffels. of an inferior fize, on 
‘board’ of which were embarked thirteen thoufand 
‘veteran foldiers. 

` The objeét of this formidable fleet and army had 
not eluded the vigilance and penetration of Mufta- 
pha ; to prevent his fhips from becoming the prey 
lof the enemy, he had himfelf quitted the harbour; 
and had intrufted the command of the fortrefs to a 
Ranegado of the name of Ferret, who was fup- 
ported by a band of two hundred Turks; had the 
fortitude and fidelity of the governor been equal to 
the ftrength of the place; it is probable the Chrif- 
tians would have been obliged to have abandoned 
the enterprife with difgrace; but the Spanith bat- 
teries had fcarcely opened before the fears of Fer- 
ret were communicated to the garrifon. The ne- 
ceffity of confulting their own fafety was infinuated 
by the former, and readily approved by the latter. 
Part efcaped by {wimming in the night to the con- 
tinent ; the reft delivered up the gates; while the 


victors, as they gazed on the united effects of art . 


and nature, could not reprefs their exultation at 
the facility of the acquifition. 
Spain 
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Spain participated . in the tranfports of ‘the 
victors; but the joy which the reduction of Pen- 
non de Velez infpired, was not long pure and 


“unalloyed. Solyman had long been accuftomed to 


confider himfelf as the general proteétor of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet; ‘his power and abilities were 
not uuequal to the arduous duty. The Chriftian 
ftandard, difplayed in triumph on the coaft of Afri- 
ca, infulted his glory, The fquadrons of Dragut 
and Hafcem were again affembled in his harbours; 
his own fleet was diligently augmented; and the 


‘pumerous bands of Spahis and Janizaries were im- 
“patient to merit Paradife in fupport of the doctrines 


of the Koran. It was undetermined on whofe head 
the tempeft fhould inftantly burft. The Knights 
of St. John of Jerufalem, expelled by the Sultan 


“from Rhodes, had, in the rock of Malta, which 
had been granted to them by the late Emperor, re- 


tained their ancient fpirit and implacable enmity to 


the infidels, Their cruifers had interrupted the 
‘commerce of Conftantinople; their gallies had 
` been confpicuous in every enterprife againft Afri- 


ca; and they fulfilled with active pun&tuality the 
vow they had entered into of eternal warfare with 
the Moflems. Yet though the honour of Solyman 
was concerned to punifh their prefumption, the re- 
monftrances of Mahomet, one of his moft able and 
experienced officers, were exerted to defer the 
hour of vengeance. He reprefented that Malta 
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was merely a rock, incapable of affording fubfift- 
ence to the Turkith troops; that it would be de- 
fended by the knights with the utmoft obftinacy ; 
and that the King of Spain, and the other Chriftian 
Princes, would think themfelves bound to fuppore 
an order of men whom they had long regarded as 
the champions of their faith. Even fhould it be 
reduced, a crufade would probably be inftantly 
formed by the principal powers of Europe for its 
recovery; and the Turkih fleet might be deftroy- 
ed in its harbours, before it could be put into a 
pofture of defence. Sicily, he obferved, prefent- 
ed an eafier and moreimportant conqueft. The ac- 
quifition of that ifland would advance more the 
glory of the Sultan, as well as the power of his 
empire; and the reduction of it would foon be fol- 
lowed by the fubmiffion of Malta, which could 
not fubfifta fingle feafon, without thofe continual 

fupplies that it derived from that fertile region. 
Solyman was not infenfible to the arguments of 
Mahomet, but accuftomed to triumph over more 
formidable enemies, and having himfelf formerly 
: expelled the Knights of St. John from Rhodes, 
- when their power was more confiderable than at 
prefent, he could not believe that they would long 
be able to refift his arms; while he yet revolved 
the various counfels of the Divan, a new circum- 
ftance inflamed his refentment againft the Order 
cf Malta. One of the gallies of that ifland had 
captured 
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captured a veffel, fraught with a precious cargo of 
female luxury for the ufe of the feraglio. The 
tears of the beauteous inmates revealed their lofs ; 
the judgment of the monarch was overwhelmed 
by the paffions of the man; and he determined to — 
fufpend his defigns againft Spain and Sicily, until 
he had avenged the forrows of his favourites, in the 
extinétion of thofe who had occafioned them. 

A.D.1565. The preparations for the enterprife 
were worthy of the prince who direéted it. Forty 
thoufand Janizaries, or Spahis, the flower of the 
Ottoman armies, were embarked on board, or con- 
voyed by. two hundred veffels. The land forces 
were intrufted to Muftapha, whofe valour and 
experience had been approved in the wars of Hun- 
gary; and the flest wae conducted by Hafcem, by 
Dragut, and Piali, whofe names were the terror 
of the Mcditerranean. 

Though in every perilous adventure, the daring 
fpirit of the Knights of St. John had been the 
theme of admiration, yet in the impending conteft 
they could not, without fome emotions of anxiety, 
meafure their own refources with the hoftile weight 
of the Oitoman empire. One hope, however, re- 
mained, and on the fortitude and abilities of their 
Grand Mafter, John de La Valette Parifot, they 
could repofe with confidence. At an advanced ` 
period of life, that extraordinary man retained all 
the vigour of youth ; and no fooner was he inform- 


ed 
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ed of the ftorm which menaced, than he declared 
‘his refolution to conquer or to perifli with the Order 
While he referved the privilege of a glorious death, 
- he did not neglect. the means of a fuccefsful de- 
fence. He imported arms, military ftores, and 
provifions ; he caufed two thoufand troops to be 
levied by his agents in Italy ; he ordered the inha- 
bitants to be diligently trained to difcipline; he 
repaired the fortifications, vifited every poft in per- 
fon, and fummoned the knights difperfed through 
the feveral kingdoms of Europe to repair to Malta; 
thefe obeyed with alacrity ; and fuch as age or in- 
firmities prevented from partaking the martial toils 
of their brethren, freely contributed to the general 
caufe, by fending whatever money they could raife 
on their credit, or by the fale of their effects. 

Yet it was on the fuccour of the different princes 
of Chriftendom that the Grand Mafter relied for 
repulfing the attacks of the infidels. The mem-. 
bers of every Chriftian ftate had alternately been 
protected, or refcued from flavery, by the valour 
of the Knights of St. John; none, however, had 
experienced fo frequently the happy effects of 
their eternal enmity with the followers of Mahomet 
as the fubjects of Philip ; s nor could that monarch 
doubr, that though the Turkifh armament was firft 
deftined againft Malta, it would foon be employed 
againtt | himfelf. In confequence of this appre- 
henfion, he had fogmed in k a camp of twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand veterans ; ; he had affembled a numerous 
fleet at Meffina, and had inftruéted Don Garcia de 
Toledo, the Viceroy of Sicily, to watch over the 
prefervation of Malta, with the fame folicitude as if 
Sicily itfelf were to be attacked ; but the magnani- 
mity of thefe inftructions were clogged by a private 
condition; and Don Garcia was fecretly admo- 
nifhed not to expofe the Spanith force to the firft 
fury of the tempeft, but patiently to await the mo- 
ment when the ftrength of the Turks fhould be 
diminifhed or divided by the length and operations 
of the fiege. 

‘Whatever might be his expectations of future 
affiftance, Valette was affured that the order muft 
depend on their own fortitude to withftand the. 
firft onfet of the enemy ; he reviewed the compa- 
nions of his dangers, and found they amounted to 
feven hundred knights, and eight thoufand five. 
hundred foldiers; to thefe the holy facrament was 
adminiftered ; nor was it long before the appear- 
ance of the Ottoman armament called upon them 
to ratify with their blood the folemn obligation 
they had embraced. 

About the middle of May, the Turkith fleet caft 
anchor before Malta; the fuperiority of their num- _ 
bers enabled the troops to effect with eafe their 
landing; they fpread themfelves over the ifland, 
fet fire | to the villages, and maffacred the aae 
who had not fheltered themfelves within the forti- 

fications. 
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fications.. They were not fuffered to purfue their 
ravages with impunity ; and De Copier, a gallant 
knight, and Marfhal of the Order, who had fallied 
forth with two -hundred horfe, and fix hundred 
foot, to watch their motions, cut off fifteen hundred 
of the invaders, with the lofs of only eighty of his 
followers; great as the difparity might appear, fo 
difproportioned were the refources of the contend- 
ing parties, that the Grand Mafter could not ven- 
ture to purchafe a fecond advantage even at that 
price; he reftrained the ardour of his followers, 
and confined their future efforts to the defence of 
thcir forts. 

In this their valour was not long fuffered to re- 
main inactive; though the invaders declined the 
town of Il Borgo, where the principal ftrength of 
the Order had been affembled, they inftantly laid 
fiege to St. Elmo, a fortrefs which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour. Its works had been re- 
paired, but its ftrongeit defence was the conftancy ' 
of the knights and garrifon ; thefe, inftead of being 
difmayed, were animated by the extremity of the 
danger, and their knowledge of the unrelenting 
temper of the infidels; their fcanty band was 
{welled by fucceffive reinforcements from Il Borgo ; 
they were fupplied with every engine of offence 
that the deftructive ingenuity of man could devife ; 
and defpair taught them to ufe their weapons with 
fatal cficacy ; they frequently fallied from their 

Intrench- 
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intrenchments, and levelled the works of the be- 
fiegers; they repulfed the Turks in repeated at- 
tacks ; and Dragut, who had confidently anfwered 
for their fpeedy reduction, was in one affault the 
victim of his temerity. Through the month of 
June, and the greateft part of July, their invin- 
cible refolution had protracted the fate of St. Elmo 5, 
but their communication with the reft of the ifland 
was interrupted, and the contet became too un- 
equal ; thoufands of the Moflems had perithed ; 
but thoufands more prefled forwards to conqueft. 
or paradife. The walls were in a great meafure 
levelled, the ditch filled up, and in the bofoms of 
the garrifon even hope itfelf was extinguifhed ; 
yet inftead of capitulating, or attempting to efcape, 
with the courage of heroes, and the piety of Chrif- 
tians, they prepared for death, and paffed the 
night in prayer, and in receiving the facrament ; 
after having for the laft time mournfully embraced 
each other, they repaired to their refpective pofts ; 
while fuch of the wounded as were incapable of 
moving without fupport, were, at their own folici- 
tations, carried to the fide of the breach, and 
firmly waited the approach of the Ottoman army. 
` Early in the morning of the twenty-third of July, _ 
a day which will ever be memorable in the annals 
of Malta, the Turks, with loud cries, advanced to 
the affault as to certain victory. They were en- 
countered by an handful of men, who refolved on 
VOL. If. X glory, 
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glory, and defpifing death, difplayed a degree of 
prowefs and valour that filled their enemies with 
aftonifhment. During four hours, the obftinate 
and bloody ftruggle was continued, until not only 
every knight but every foldier had fallen, except 
a few who efcdped by fwimming. ‘The ftandard 
of Mahomet was then planted on the ruins of St. 
Elmo, and the Turkith fleet entered in triumph 
the harbour which the fort had commanded ; yet 
the exultation of Muftapha was allayed by the 
recolle¢tion of the numbers that had been facrificed 
to the acquifition; as he caft a look of mingled 
furprife and refentment on the fhattered works, 
«© What,” exclaimed he, alluding to the capital, 
“ will not the father coft us, fince the fon has been 
4 purchafed at the expence of fo many thoufands 
“ of our braveft troops?” Ina gallant bofom, the 
reflection would have awakened efteem and vene- 
sation towards the fallen enemy. But the heroic 
fortitude of the befieged ferved only to excite the 
brutal fury of Muftapha; fuch of the Chriftians 
who were found on the breach ftill breathing, he: 
commanded to be ript open, and their hearts 
torn out; their bodies were diligently {earched for, 
and as an infult to their religion, huge gafhes, in 
form of a crofs, were made in them; they were 
bound to planks, and were thrown into the fea, to 
be wafted by the wind and tide to the town of M 
Borgo, or the fortrefs of St. Angelo. 

The 
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The Grand Mafter had been prevented only by 
the intréaties of his knights from burying himfelf . 
beneath the ruins of St. Elmo; he was-‘melted into 
tears by the melancholy {pectacle of the mangled 
remains of thofe Chriftian heroes; who had laid 
down their lives in obedience to his commands, 

"and for the prefervation of the Order; but the 
emotions of pity and regret foon gave way to the 
violent paffions of: indignation and revenge. To 

. teach Muftapha to make war with lefs barba- 
rity, he caufed all the Turks whom he had taken 
prifoners to. be maffacred, and fhot their heads 
from the cannon of St. Angelo into the camp of the 
befiegers. 

In the fiege of St. Elmo, the flaughter of teri 
thoufand infidels would not atone for the fate of 
fifteen hundred Chriftian foldiers, including one 

i bundred and thirty of the moft gallant knights. 
The Grand Mafter was deeply affected by the lofs 
of the latter; but he wifely diffembled his con- 
cern ; his countenance difplayed ‘his wonted mag- 
nanimity ; and his example infpired the compa- 
bions of his fortunes with a fteady refolution to. 
defend the town and theother forts tothe laft extre- 
mity. i 

For a moment Muftapha had flattered himfelf 
that the fate of the garrifon of St. Elmo would 
have intimidated the Knights of St. John, and 
have inclined them to liften to terms of eapitula- - 

X2 tion. 
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tion. In the vain hope, he had difpatched to Ht 
Borgo, an officer, with a flag of truce, attended 
by a Chriftian flave, defigned to ferve as his in- 
terpreter. The Turk was not permitted to enter 
.the town; but the Chriftian was admitted; was 
led through the troops under arms, and after 
viewing the fortifications of the place, was defired 
to notice the depth and breadth of the ditch ; 
s“ Behold,” faid Valette, ** the only fpot we can 
‘¢ afford to Muftapha; and there we hope foon to 
« bury him, and all his Janizaries.” 

The infulting anfwer was faithfully reported ; 
the fiery temper of the Bafha was exafperated by 
the fcornful reply, and he was aroufed to freth 
exertions. Though his troops were greatly dimi- 
nifhed, they were {till fufficient to inveft at once 
both the town of Il Borgo and the fort of St. Mi- 
chael. His affaults were peculiarly directed again 
the latter; and he was confirmed in his expea- 
tion of fuccefs, by the arrival of Hafcem, the fon 
of Barbarofla, with two thoufand five hundred 
foldiers, who, from their defperate valour, had 
attained the diftinction of the dravoes of Algiers. 
Hafcem, who inherited his father’s daring and en- 
terprifing {pirit, and was ambitious to fignalize 
himfelf inthe fervice of Solymap, demanded to 
be intrufted with the attack of St. Michael, and 
vaunted, with his ufual arrogance, that-he would 
{foon make himfelf maftes of it fword in hand. 

Muftapha 
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Muftapha readily confented to indulge his teme- 
rity ; but though on the edge of the breach which 
the Turkith artillery had made, he maintained a 
jong and bloody conflict, he was obliged to yield 
to the invincible courage of the knights; and af- 
ter having beheld the greateft part of his bravoes 
perifh by his fide, he confented to found a retreat. 
The Janizaries, who had advanced to fupply the 
place of the Algerines, fhared their fate; they 
rufhed forwards with fury; they were received 
with firmnefs, and were driven back with difgrace, 
and near three thoufand were flaughtered in the 
action and flight. 

While Muftapha inceffantly urged the attack of 
St. Michael, Piali with no lefs vigour preffed the 
fiege of Il Borgo. His batteries had demolithed the 
outworks of that place, and had thrown down part 
of the wall; and fo imminent was the danger, that 
ina general council of the Order, the majority of 
the knights were of opinion, that the fortifications 
which remained fhould be blown up, and that the 
garrifon and inhabitants fhould retire within the 
citadel of St. Angelo, This advice was, however, 
rejected with horror and indignation by the Grand 
Matter; he reprefented that the execution of it 
would in effect deliver the whole ifland into the 
_ hands of the infidels, Fort Michael, he obferved, 

which had been fo gallantly defended, and which 
was preferved by its commanication with the town, 
| X 3 would 
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: would then be reduced to the neceffity of furren- 
dering; nor was there fufficient room in St. An- 
gelo for the troaps and inhabitants. With equal 
‘firmnefs he withftood the propofal of retiring thi- 
ther himfclf with the relics of the faints, and the 
facred ornaments of the churches. Such meafures, 
he remarked, would only ferve to intimidate the 
foldiers ; ‘ No,” added hc, ** we muft eorceal our 
“c apprehenfions ; it ts here we muft either die or 

‘conquer; and is it poffible, that at the age of 
Seo btir ‘C-sqemey-one, I can end my life fo honourably as 
«c in fighting with my friends and brethren, againft 
e the implacable enemies of our holy faith 2” ‘The 
language of magnanimity prevailed; his generous 
defpair was infufed into every bolom; anda new 
fally {cattered flaughter and difmay through the 
camp of the befiegers, and reftored the confidence 

of the befieged. 

Yet amidft every fuccefs, the eyes of the Chrif- 
tians were inceffantly directed towards Sicily; and 
they anxioufly expected to behold the advancing 
fails of that armament which had been affembled 
at Meffina for their relief. , The repeated delays of 
the viceroy had cxpofed him to a fufpicion that he 
dreaded to encounter with an admiral of fuch repu- 
tation as Piali; but the orders of his own court 
checked the ardour of that nobleman; and Philip, 
who was affected by the danger of the knights, 
only as it threatened his own dominions, was re- 

folved 
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folved not to interpofe until the ftrength of the 
‘Turks was broken ; in this conduct he perfevered 
fo long, thet, under a lefs able commander than 
Valette, the reduétion of Malta might have difap- 
pointed his felfifh plan; and/ason the capture of 
the ifland, his own fleet would probably have been 
immediately. a:tacked, he would have had little 
reafon to have exulted in his timid, ungenerous 
counfels. At length, when the Ottoman forces 
were reduced from between forty and fifty, to fix- 
teen thoufand men, and apparently the order, 


without his affiftance, would have compelled them | 
to retire, about the midale of September the vice- . 


roy landed fix thoufand veterans,’ under the con- 
duct of Don Alvaro de Sande, who had already fig- 
halized himfelf in the defence of Gerba. This re- 
inforcement hat been magnified by rumour; and 
Muftapha heard with terror that the flower of the 
Spanifh mies were difembarked on Malta, and 
were in full march to force his camp. Without 
waiting for farther information, he withdrew his 
gartifon from St. Elmo, abandoned his artillery, 


and fought the refuge of his fhips; he had fearcely . 


got on board, when he was affured by a deferter, 
thathe had fled b. fore an army which fcarce amount- 
ed in number to one third of his own; at the fame 
time, he beheld thé ftandard of Chrift again ereét- 
ed on the walls of St. Elmo. Though confcious, 
from this circumftance, what additional toils await- 
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.edhim, he dreaded to appear before his fovereign, 


without fome new:effort. His foldiers obeyed his . 


orders with reluctance ; even the braveft Janiza- 
ries confeffed their fears as they touched again the 
inaufpicious fhore; they yielded, however, to the 
menaces of their officers; and with countenances 
that revealed the apprehenfions of their hearts, 

moved flowly to attack the camp of the Chriftians. 
Intrenched on a rifing ground, the Spaniards 
might have availed themfelves of the advantages 
of their pofition, without committing themfelves 
` to the open plain. But this advice, -which was en- 
forced by the principal officers, ill fuited the high 
Spirit of the adventurous de Sandé. ` Impatient to 
efface the difgrace of his former captivity in the 
blood of the infidels, he led his troops out of 
their works; and this conduct, more fortunate 
perhaps than prudent, augmented the fears of the 
Turks. Attacked at the fame moment, in front 
and on their flanks, their rout in a moment became 
univerfal; Muftapha himfelf was hurried along 
with the. fugitives; twice, amidft the confufion, he 
fell from his horfe, and muft have been made pri- 
foner, had not his officers refcued him. But 
though the chief efcaped, his foldiers paid the pe- 
nalty of his obftinacy; they were purfued to the 
edge of the fea; and above two thoufand perifhed 
by the {words of the Spaniards, while the lofs on 

the fide of the victors amounted only to fourteen. 
4 . Such 
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Such, after four month’s continuance, was the 
conclufion of the fiege of Malta, which will ever 
be memorable, on account of that heroic valour 
which enabled a flender band of knights to baffle. 
the hoftile efforts of the moft powerful monarch in 
the world. The news of their deliverance gave 
univerfal joy to the Chriftian: powers ; and the 
name of the grand matter excited every where the 
higheft applaufe and admiration. Congratulations 
were fent him from every quarter; and in many 
{tates public rejoicings were celebrated on aceount 
of his fuccefs. The King of Spain, who derived 
greater advantage than any other from that glori- 
ous defence to which la Valette had fo con{picuoufly 
contributed, by his ambaffador prefented him with 
a {word and dagger, of which the hilts were folid 
gold, adorned with diamonds; and engaged to pay . 
him annually a fum of money to affift him in re- 
pairing his ruined fortifications. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Nineteenth. 





- Religious Commotions of France— Ancient Government 
of the Netherlands— Situation of the Inhabitants 
Their pecukar Privileges—Difgufted with the 
manners of Philip—They are inclined ta the-Pro- 
teftant Faith—They remonftrate againft the Conti- 
nuance of Foreign Forces in the Low Countries— 

' Adminiftration of the Duchefs of Parma-—Charac- 
ter of Cardinal Granvelle—Of the Prince of Orange 
-—Of the Counts Egmont and Horw—Reca:l of Gran- 
velle—Philir perjits in Meafures of Rigour—Em- 
baffy of the Count of Egmont to Madrid— Duplicity 

~ of Philip—Sufpicions of tke Prince of Orange— 
Account of ihe C.mptomife—Bold Condutt of the 
Confederates—Infurrett:on of . the Proteftants— 

` Chiefly quelled by the Prince of Orange—New Le- 
vies of Troops—Refiftance of Vulenciennes—Opp: ef- 


five Meafures of the Government—Revolt of Count | 


Brederade— He is obliged to retire into Germany. 





A. D. 1565. Tue power and formidable prepara- 
tions of Solyman had alarmed, without uniting, 
the jarring fects of Chriftianity. The emotions of 
fear were overwelmed by the head-long torrent of 
religious enmity. From the Pyrenees to the fron- 
tiers of Flanders, from the ocean to the borders of 


Germany, the followers of the ‘doctrines of Calvin 
and 
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and Luther beheld themfelves expofed to the perfe- 
cution of the eftablifhed church. The feeble Fran- 
cis was no more, and the infancy of Charles the 
Ninth was directed by the intriguing {pirit of his 


mother Catherine of Medicis.. The {word was al- ` 


ready drawn; at Dreux, near Normandy, the ri- 
val parties engaged with all that rage which holy 
rancour infpires ; the blood which was wafted that 


day might have eftablifhed in arms the triumph of ` - 


-the gofpel over the tenets of the Koran; after a 
long and obftinate {truggle, the Proteftants were 
compelled to yield; the Prince of Condé, one of 
their molt celebrated leaders, was made prifoner ¢ 
their deftruction appeared inevitable; when the 
Duke of Guile, to whofe genius the victory of 
Dreux was principally attributed, as he preffed the 
fiege of Orleans, fell by the hand of an affaffin; 
his death moderated the hopes of the Catholics; 
and a treaty was concluded with the reformed, by 
which the latter were indulged in the free exercife 
of their religion. 

Philip had not been an inattentive obferver of 
the affairs of France; zealoufly attached to the See 
of Rome, he could not be indifferent to events 


which feemed to menace its authority ina neighe | 
bouring ftate ; and the fituation of his own domi-- 


nions rendered him at the prefent moment peculiar- 
ly anxious and vigilant. Spain indeed was over- 
awed ka his prefence, and by the formidable jurif- 

diction 
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diction of the inquifition; but the Netherlands 
were productive of more hardy and more ftubborn 
minds. Thofe provinces, which had been long 
adntiniftered by their re{pective dukes and counts, 
had, in the nature of their government, rather in- 
clined to a republican thana monarchical conftitu- 
tion. Their Princes, engaged in frequent wars 
with the neighbouring powers or with each other, 
were obliged to have recourfe to their fubyects for 
fupplies; thefe were feldom granted without ex- 
torting fome conaeffion in return; various privile- 
ges were gradually acquired by the cities, the no- 
bles, and the ecclefiaftics. The fupreme authority 
was lodged in the affembly of the ftates, which 
had the power of meeting as often asthe members 
deemed expedient; without the confent of that af- 
fembly, no war could be undertaken, no taxes 
could be impofed, no new laws enacted; no 
change could be made in the coin, and no foreign- 
ers admittcd into any branch of the admini- 
ftration. The fovereignty defcended according to 
the ordinary rule of hereditary fucceffion ; but no 
prince was allowed to enter upon the exercife of it, 
till he had folemnly fworn to obferve and main- 
tain the fundamental laws of the country. 

When by conqueft, marriage, and a combina- 
tion of various events, thefe provinces were united 
under the dominion of the houfe of Burgundy, 
their con{titution remained nearly the fame; they 

fill 
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ftill enjoyed their ancient privileges; and trade and 
commerce’ naturally attracted the attention of a 
free and induftrious people; their fuccefs was rapid 
and extenfive; Antwerp became the emporium of 
the northern nations; and rivalled even Venice in 
the magnitude of its commercial concerns; Bruges 
was fcarcely inferior to Antwerp; while the tapeftry © 
of Arras was admired for its beauty ; and the wool- 
Jens of Ghent univerfally fought after for their ex- 
cellence ; the wealth which flows from labour and 
ingenuity had not produced yet its ufual concomi- 
tants ; the Flemings were by nature frugal and in- 
defatigable ; with the acquifition the thirft of riches 
increafed ; and amidft their opulence they retain- 
ed their primitive fimplicity. 

The death of Charles the bold, which extin- 
guifhed the male line of the houfe of Burgundy, 
„aand the marriage of his daughter Mary with Max- 
imilian, the King of the Romans, made little dif- 
ference in the fituation ofthe Flemings ; the alliance 
of Charles the Fifth, the grandfon of Maximilian, 
was attended with more effential confequences ; 
the will of the fovereign of Spain and Germany 
was not to be oppofed with impunity; that prince 
frequently introduced foreign troops into the Low 
Countries; he punifhed the revolt of the city of 
Ghent with exemplary rigour; and it is afferted, 
that he once hefitated whether he fhould not eftab- 
lih in thofe provinces the fame defpotic govern- 

l ment 
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ment as had long fubfifted in his Spanifh and Ifa= 
lian dominions. . But Flanders was the feat of his 
nativity ; he had there paffed the pleafanteft part 
of his younger days; he loved the people; and was 
fond of their manners; from tafte, and early at- 
tachment, he kept them always about his perfon, 
and beftowed on them the moft important offices ; 
they acknowledged, on the other hand, their grate- 
ful fenfe of this preference by an ardetit zeal for his 
glory and advantage ; they confidered themfelves 
as participating in the illuftrious aétions of a 
prince who was born amongi{t them ; and the fame 
prejudice was recriprocally the fource of affeétion 
in the fovereign and of gratitude in the people. 
With different emotions they beheid the fceptre 
pafs from Charles to the hand of his fon. The 
haughty referve of Philip was as difguftful to the 
- Flemings as it was congenial to the Spaniards ; they 
fufpected his bigoted veneration for the church of 
Rome; the extenfive correfpondence which the 
merchants of the Netherlands maintained, had 
early brought them acquainted with the do¢trines 
of Luther ; the new opinions of religion were rea- 
dily-embraced by men long accuftomed to judge 
for themfelves, and who, nurtured in civil freedom, 


could not but feel fome repugnance to religious” 


flavery ; their rapid growth had even excited the 
jealoufy of Charles, he had laboured to check tt 


by feveral fevere edi&ts ; but when he found the- 


Proteftants 
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+ Broteftants, inftead of yielding.to his menaces, 


prepared to tranfport their families and effects tọ 
other kingdoms, his prudence reftrained his-zeal 5 
asa man he felt for the calamities of the people; 
as a fovereign he dreaded the confequences of de- 
populating a country, from which he had often re- 
ceived the moft effectual fupport and affiftance. 
But fuch confiderations had little effect on Phi- 
lip, who fcarce had received the reins of govern- 
ment, before he re-publifhed the obnoxious edicts, 
and eftablifhed, for the extirpation of herefy, a 
tribunal, which, though it was not diftinguifhed 
by the invidious name of the Inquifition, was — 
armed with all the powers of that oppreffive: infti- 
tution. The difcontent of the Flemings at thefe 
meafures was augmented by the number of Spa- 
nifh troops which ftill were retained in Flanders ; 
the infolence and rapacity of thefe were confidered 


_ at this critrcal juncture as peculiarly aggravating ; 


and fuch was the refentment of the people of Zea- 
land, that they actually refufed to work at their 
dykes, exclaiming, that they chofe rather to be 
fwallowed up by the ocean, than to become a prey 
to the cruelty and avarice of thefe foreign tyrants. 
Their murmurs had been openly preferred to 
the Throne, when Philip preparcd to leave for 
ever the Low Countries, and had devolved the 
adminiftration of them on Margaret, Duchefs of 
Parma, and natural daughter to the late Empe- 
I ror; 
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ror; though the anfwer of the States to his addrefs 
gontained the warmeft fentiments of affection and 
loyalty, yet feveral of the deputies, unawed by 
the prefence of their fovereign, reprefented the 
apprehenfions that were entertained from the new 
courts that had been inftituted for the fupprefon. 
of herefy, and from the continuance of the Spa- 
nith troops in the Netherlands;, they were liftened 
to in fullen filence ; the inflexible {pirit of Philip 
difdained all conciliating counfels ; and when one 
of his minifters ventured to infinuate that a perfe- ° 
verance in rigour might alienate the affections, | 
cand be finally attended with the lofs of the pro- 
vinces, the anfwer of the royal bigot, * that he 
& would rather not reign, than reign over here- 
6 tics,” fufficiently revealed his intolerant difpo- 
fition. — 9 
The departure of Philip was rather the fource 
of exultation than of regret to his Flemith fub- 
jects; but it occafioned little alteration in the ri- 
gorous fy {tem he had recommended; the Duchefs 
of Parma, naturally humane, was, on various Oce 
Cafions, inclined to more moderate meafures; but 
though the poffeffed the name of regent, the power 
_ was lodged in the hands of Granvelle, who joined 
to the emoluments of Archbifhop of Mechlin, the 
holy dignity of Cardinal. Attached by gratitude 
and intereft to Philip and the fee of Rome, he was 
the willing minifter of all counfels that were hoftile 
to 
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to civil and religious freedom ; he was by nature 
infenfible to pity; and from habit had long divefted 
himfelf of fincerity ; he gloried in the abufe of thofe 
artifices which little minds confider as the chief 
endowments of a confummate politician ; nor was 
his pride lefs offenfive than his duplicity; but he 
was indefatigablein bufinefs, undaunted in danger ; 
and while his enemies arraighed the fatal tendency 
of his plats, they reluctantly praifed the vigour 
and addrefs with which he executed them. 

‘But the feeds of religious reform had ftruck root 
too deep to be eradicated by the hand of Gran- 
velle ; though the fanguinary edicts of Philip were 
enforced with impartial feverity ; though no greater 
regard was fhewn to the laws of nature and huma- 
nity, than tothe confticution of the provinces, yet 
that prelate had the mortification ta behold every 
day the fpirit of fchifm fpread wider and wider ; 
his arrogance combined with his bigotry to render 
him the obje& of univerfal deteftation; though he 
might have defpifed the murmurs of the multitude, 
he funk beneath the confederacy of their chiefs ; 
and the upion of the Prince of Orange with the 
Counts of Egmont and Horg were fatal to his 
power. 

William Prince of Grange was A reprefentative 
of the ancient and illuftrious family of Naffau in 
Germany. From his anceftors, one of whom had 


beer Emperor, he had inherited feveral rich pof- 
— VOL, II Y | {effions 
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feffionsin the Netherlands, and by the will of René 
de Naffau and Chalons, his coufin German, he 
had fucceeded to the principality of Orange, on 
the frontiers of Dauphiné; his extraordinary talents 
had been early diftinguifhed, and had preferred 
him to the favour and confidence of the late Em- 
peror; during the abfence of the Duke of Savoy, 
when only in his twenty-fecond year, he had been 
intrufted with the command of a confiderable ar- 
my; and though oppofed to the Admiral de Co- 
ligny, one of the ableft Generals of theage, he had 
not only preferved his honour unfullied, but by for- 
tifying Charlemont and Philippeville, had prevent- 
ed the French from penetrating into the Nether- 
lands. It was onthe arm of William that Charles 
fupported himfelf in the auguft affembly in which 
he refigned his dominions ; and a further mark of 
efteem was conferred by the latter in the choice of 
the former to bear the Imperial crown to his bro- 
ther Ferdinand ; but thefe public proofs of attach- 
ment had excited the jeatoufy of Granvelle, and 
the Spanith minifters; they had early endeavoured 
to inftil doubts in the mind of Philip ; and the dif- 
- pofition of that monarch, ever prone to jealoufy, 
was too favourably inclined to receive thefe im- 
preffions, when the Prince of Orange himfelf gave 
countenance to them by oppofing the fyftem of 
perfecution, which was fo grateful to his fovereign, 
and by declining the command of the Spanith 

troops, 
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troops, which, contrary to the fundamental laws 
of thofe provinces, were to be continued in the 
Low Countries. From this moment all royal con- 
fidence was withdrawn from William, and though 
he was nominated Governor of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht, he found himfelf a cypher in the 
council of the ftate, to which he was feldom fum 
moned, or when fummoned, was only as a witnefs 
of the influence and arrogance of Granvelle. 

The extraction of Count Egmont was fcarce lefs 
illuftrious than that of the Prince of Orange; and 
in a country where fome refpect was ftill retained 
for the memory of their ancient princes, his defcent 
from the Dukes of Guelderland, to a jealous fove- 
reign might be the fource of fecret diftruft. His 
fplendid fervices in the victories of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines ought to have eftablifhed him in the fa- 
vour of Philip. Yet gratitude was not the virtue 
of that monarch; and inftead of the regency, to 
which he had afpired, Count Egmont found with 
indignation his recompenfe limited to the Govern- 
mentsof Artois and Flanders. 

Though the public achievements of Count 
Horn had not been equally glorious, yet his pri- 
vate virtues were univerfally acknowledged; he 
was animated with the fame refentmentas the Prince 
of Orange and Count Egmont againft the overbear- 
ing difpofition of Granvelle; and he readily united 
with them in a ftrenuous oppofition to the intole- 
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rant fyftem of the Cardinal. Though fcarce ever 


- confulted, yet as Lords of the Council they could 


not be prevented from preferring their complaints ; 
and after having urged them in vain to the regent, . 
they determined to lay them at the foot of the 
throne. The general odium which the violence 
and cruelty of Granvelle had excited, afforded 
them a proper opportunity ; in.aletter tothe King, 
they attributed the difcontents which were already 
diffufed through the Low Countries to the impeti- 
ous conduct of the Cardinal; it was impoflible, 
they faid, for them to ferve either the King or the 
people, while a perfon fo extremely obnoxious pof- 
feffed fuch unlimited influence ; but they doubted 
not the government would proceed without diffi- 
culty if that prelate was removed ; and in cafe 
the King granted their requeft, nothing fhould 
be wanting on their part either to fupport his au- 
thority, or to maintain the purity of the Cathelic 
faith, to which they were not lefs fincerely attach- 
ed than the Cardinal himfelf. 

= The anfwer of Philip, that it was not his prac- 
tice to difmifs his miinifters upon the-complaints of 
their enemies, till he had given them an opportu- 
nity to vindtcate their conduct, but that the accu- 
fers of Granvelle, if they chofe to prefent them- 
felves at Madrid, fhould be received and liftened 
to with attention, was far from fatisfying the dif- 
comtented nobles. They had the boldnefs to re- 


ply 
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ply, that they did not efteem the Cardinal fo highly 
as to undertake a journey to Spain on his account ; 
and that fince the King was pleafed to repofe fo 
little confidence in their opinion, they hoped he 
wold difpenfe with their further attendance in’ 
council; where, as they could notbe prefent with- 
out a diminution of their dignity, it was impoffible 
for them, while Granvelle retained his influence, 
to render their fovereign the fmalleftfervice. 

ThoughPhilip, by nature inflexible, and gene- 
rally confirmed in his defigns by oppofition, had re- 
ceived this laft remonftrance in filence, yet Gran- ` 
welle himfelf yielded tothe ftorm; whilehis intereft 
induced him to concur with the inclinations of his 
fovereign, his experience had probably convinced 
him of the inefficacy of rigorous meafures; he 
might not be forry to withdraw from the cempeft 
which his breath had excited; and he folicited, 
and he obtained from Philip, his recall. 

His departure was far from reftoring tranquil- 
lity ; his influence was transferred to Viglius and 
Count Barlaimont, two zealous Catholics, whohad 
been active in enforcing thofe fanguinary counfels 
which had difgraced the adminiftration of the Car- 
dinal ; the Proteftants ftill groaned beneath the 
{courge of perfecution ; and the Prince of Orange 
and his confederates had the mortification of be- 
holding they had removed an enemy, without fuc- 
ceeding to his authority, or even getting rid of his 

Y3 invidious 
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invidious fyem ; they ftill, however, continued 
their remonftrances, and urged them with fuch 
perfeverance, as at length alarmed the Regent.— 
She judged it expedient to fend one of the prin- 
cipal nobility to Spain to inform the king of the 
{tate of the provinces; fhe made choice of the 
Count of Egmont as her ambaffador, and fhe em- 
ployed Viglius the prefident to give him her in- 
ftructions in the prefence of the other counfellors. 
Thefe were expreffed in terms far from fatisfactory 
to the Prince of Orange. ‘* The relation,” faid 
he, ‘* which has been made of our calamities, falls 
‘¢ infinitely fhort of the truth; we muĝ lay open 
‘ to the bottom the wounds under which the 
“ country bleeds, elfe the king can never apply 
« the proper remedies ; let us not by our repre- 
‘¢ fentations induce him to hope the number of 
«* heretics fmaller than it is; let us acquaint him 
& that every province, everytown, every village, 
€ is full of them, Let us not conceal from him 
“ how much they defpife his edicts, and how little 
“ they refpec&t his magiftrates.” He added, that 
ajthough he was a true Catholic, and a faithful 
fubje& to the king, yet he thought the diffenfions 
which had lately afflicted France and Germany, af- 
forded a fufficient proof that the confciences of fome 
men were not to be awed, and that herefy was not 
to be extirpated by fire and fword, but by reafon- 
ing and perfyafion ; ta which it was in vain to ex- 


pect 
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pect that the reformed would be brought to liften, 
while they were daily butchered like beafts. How- 
ever deeply Margaret might be affected by the 
arguments of the Prince of Orange, fhe was not 
at liberty to prefer them to thofe of Viglius; and 
it was with the inftructions that had been propofed 
by the latter, that the Count of Egmont was dif- 
patched to Spain. 

The reception of that nobleman .at Madrid was 
of the moft flattering nature; during his flay, 
Philip treated him with the moft marked atten- 
tion ; and when he prepared to return, the King 
not only made him a prefent of fifty -thoufand flo- 
tins, but as the circumftances of the Count were 
far from anfwerable to the expectations of his ny- 
merous family, he promifed to provide for his 
daughters in marriage fuitable to the rank of their 
father. To thefe perfonal favours were added ex- 
preffions, in regard to his embafly, which though 
by no means clear and explicit, were far from in- 
aufpicious. When Philip mentioned the obnox- 
ious edicts, it was in terms of doubt, and - almoft 
difapprobation; when he fpoke of his Flemifh 
{ubjects, it was with invariable profeffions of regard 
and affection. The Count, who believed him 
candid and fincere, on his return to the Low Coun- 
tries extolled his goodnefs, and anfwered for the 
rectitude of his intentions; but the Prince of 
Orange was not thus eafily deluded; he ftill re- 

Y4 tained 
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tained his fufpicions ; and thefe were foon after 
ftrengthened by a new incident: under pretence 


of vifiting her brother the King of France, the | 


Queen of Spain, attended by the Duke of Alva, 
had proceeded to Bayonne; the interview lafted 
above three weeks ; but while the hours of it feem- 
ed devoted to feftivity and diffipation, they were 
diligently employed in private and frequent con- 
ferences with the Duke of Alva for the extirpa- 
tion of the reformed; nor were thefe conduéted 
with fuch fecrefy, but that they reached the ears, 
and awakened the jealoufies of the Proteftants. 

Had any doubt yet remained of the infincerity 
of Philip, it was foon removed by his fubfequent 
eanduct ; inftead of repealing the edicts which he 
had formerly iffued, he commanded them to be 
enforced with greater rigour; even Viglius for a 
moment confeffed fymptoms of remorfe at being 
the minifter of fuch inceffant cruelty ; but an in- 
terefted bigot was not long reftrained by pity; he 
returned with ardour to the toil of perfecution ; 
and thoufands of the Proteftants were the victims 
to his vigilant and indefatigable zeal. | 

The Prince of Orange, with the Counts of Horn 
and Egmont, were not the filent fpectators of the 
fufferings of their countrymen. But that prudence 
or loyalty which confined their mediation to re- 
monftrances, was defpifed by Philip de Marnix, 
Lord of St. Aldegonde, a nobleman highly diftin- 

guifhed 
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guithed for his eloquence and addrefs ; by his ad- 
vice and direction, a writing was drawn up, which, 
from the nature of it, obtained the name of the 
compromife, and which ftrongly marks the fpirit 
which animated the people of the Netherlands. 

It ftated that the: mifreprefentations of the am- 
bitious and interefted having perfuaded the king, 
contrary to the eftablithed law of the Low Coun- 
tries, to introduce into thofe provinces the petni- 
cious tribunal of the inquifition, which expofed 
the beft of men to the malice or avarice of a 
prieft, a Spaniard, or minion of power, and fre- 
quently: occafioned their execution, without their 
being allowed the means of juftification ; thofe 
whofe names were fubfcribed, to provide for the 
fecurity of their families, goods, and perfons, had 
entered into a facred league, and confirmed it by 
a folemn oath, to oppofe with all their might the 
boundlefs pretenfions of that illegal court ; to mu- 
tually defend each. other againft any attack that 
fhould be made on any individual for having ac- 
ceded to the prefent confederacy ; and not to fuf- 
fer the pretence of rebellion, if. urged by their 
perfecutors, to exempt them from the holy obli- 
gation they had entered into. At the fame time, 
they declared that. it was far from their defign to 
attempt any thing prejudicial to the intereft of 
.their fovereign; buton the contrary, that it was 
their fitm refolution to fupport and defend his go- 

. ,Vernment ; 
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verninens, to maintain peace, and to prevent, as 
far as they were able, all feditions, tumults, 
and revolts. The latter claufe ferved to allure 
the acquiefcence of thofe whofe minds were 
not .yet fufficiently inflamed to renounce their al- 
legiance ; and fo happy were the effects of it, and 
fo general the approbation ef the compromife, that 
among the thoufands of Flemings who in every 
‘province preffed forwards to fubferibe it, the 
names of feveral of the moft ijluftrious of the 
Catholics are to be diftinguithed. 

While the regent and her counfellors, in filent 
aftonifhment, beheld the rapid progrefs of this af- 
fociation, a new circumftance aroufed them toa 
more lively fenfe of theirdanger, and toa more 
clear view of the ftrength and boldnefs of thofe 
who had fubfcribed it. 

A. D. 1556. To fulfil their engagements, the con- 
federates demanded permifion to ftate their fenti- 
ments in perfon to the regent; they entered Bruf- 
fels in number between three and four hundred ; 
all of them noblemen of confiderable influence in 
the provinces; the Count of Brederode, who was 
defcended from the ancient Earls of Holland, the 
Counts of Colemberg and Trefemberg, the Mar- 
quis of Mons, the Baron of Montigny, and the 
Count Lewis of Naffau, the brother of the Prince 
of Orange, were amongft the moft diftinguithed ; 
they proceeded in order to the palace, renewed 

their 
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their profeffions of loyalty, but ftated their appre- 
henfions that if the fame rigarous meafures which 
had hitherto been adopted, were purfued, an open 
_ revolt would be the immediate confequence. They 
expreffed their wifhes that proper perfons might 
be difpatched to Madrid, 10 acquaint the King 
with the neceffity of departing, in fome meafure, — 
from the ancient fyftem of coercion; and their 
hopes that the regent would fufpend the execution 
of the obnoxious edicts until the royal pleafure 
could be known ; and they concluded in thefe me- 
morable words : “ But if no regard fhall be paid 
«€ to this our humble and mof earneft prayer, we 
: call God, the King, your Highnefs, and thefe 
© illuftrious counfellors to witnefs, that we have 
“ given warning of the impending canger, and 
** are not accountable for the calamities that may 
“ enfue.” 

So bold an appeal extorted fome appearance of 
conceffion from the regent; fhe declared herfelf by 
no means averfe to fending proper perfons to Spain, 
where fhe would willingly employ her mediation 
in their behalf; fhe ordered inftructions to be 
tranfmitted to the inquifitors to proceed in future 
againft the reformed with more moderation, and 
to punifh only fuch as were convicted of fedition ; 
and the confederates, fatisfied with thefe proofs of 
her fincerity, engaged, on their fide, not to at- 
tempt any innovation on the eftablithed religion, 

but 
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but to await patiently the determination of the Af- 
fembly of the States, which they fondly flattered 
themfelves would foon be fummoned, and would 
effeCtually, by the prudence of their refolutions, 
extinguifh all difcontent. 

Agreeable to her promife, the regent immedi- 
ately commiffioned the Marquis of Mons, and the 
Baron de Montigny, to lay before the King the 
petition of the confederates; but the minds of the 
reformed had been too long agitated to bear the 
interval of fufpenfe; their clamours demanded tm- 
mediate redrefs; and after affembting in arms to 
attend and vindicate their own mode of worhhip, 
they, in an unfortunate moment of religious fury, 
precipitated themfelves on the churches of the Ca- 
tholicss tke altars of the latter were rudely over- 
turned ; their cathedrals defpoiled of the moft coftly 
ornaments; and the priefts themfelves were with 
difficulty refcued from their licentious fury. 

Thefe exceffes of the Proteftants filled the Prince 
of Orange, and the Counts of Egmont and Horn, 
with the deepeft concern; they conceived their 
own fidelity impeached by the outrages of the mul- 
titude ; and in redreffing them, refolved to exert 
themfelves with vigour and promptitude. ‘Their 
labours were fuccefsful ; by their influence feveral 
of the rioters were piven up, and punifhed with 
death ; the filver veffels of communion were reco- 
vered and replaced; and the tranquillity of the 

A. Catholic 
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Catholic church was reftored, and its pre-eminence 
afferted. . 
Such fervices, at fuch a eritical juncture, ought 

to have effaced from the mind of Philip every un- 
worthy fufpicion which he had entertained of thofe 
noblemen. But it is dangerous to promote, with 
too much fuccefs, the interefts of a jealous tyrant ; 
and it was infinuated that the fame breath which 
had extinguifhed, might re-kindle, the flames of 
revolt. The obje&ions which thofe lords had 
urged againft the continuance of the Spanifh 
forces in the Low Countries, the neceffity to which 
‘they had reduced him of removing Granvelle, 
- their frequent remonftrances againft the inquifition 
and ediéts, and the attachment which they had 
fhewn to the libertyand conftitutional privileges 
of the provinces, had alienated Philip entirely from 
them, and had implanted in his dark and revenge- 
ful mind, a degree of hatred and refentment, which 
neither time, nor the moft unqualified proofs of 
loyalty, could eradicate; he was incapable of dif- 
fembling the vengeance he meditated ; the cor- 
refpondence of the Marquis of Mons, and the Ba- 
ron de Montigny, were filled with menacing ex- 
prefhons which had efcaped hig ; and in a letter 
from his favourite, the Duke of Alva, to the re- 
gent, the former had declared that the King was 
well informed that the Prince of Orange, with the 
Counts of Horn and Egmont, were the fomentors 
of 
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of all thedifturbances thathad happened, and that he 
had {worn to punifh them, and the other inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, in the moft exemplary manner. 

A. D. 1567- This letter, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Prince of Orange, he communicated 
to the Counts Horn and Egmont; and advifed 
them to prepare againft the ftorm that threatened 
them. But the laft of thofe noblemen was {till im- 
preffed with the favours he had received, and the 
profeffions he had beenamufed with at Madrid ; nor 
would he believe that Philip would openly violate 
his faith, or engage in any new defign hoftile to the 
eftablifhed conftitution of the country. His obfti- 
nacy difappointed the hopes of the other Lords, 
and left them no other refource, but the vain at- 
tempt to difarm the refentment of their fovereign, 
by an active concurrence in all his meafures. 

Ic {oon appeared that thofe meafures aimed at 
nothing fhort of eftablifhing a defpotic government 
throughout the Netherlands. <A large fum of 
money was remitted from Spain; and orders were 
fent ta the regent to levy among the Catholics a 
confiderable body of troops ; five regiments of in- 
fantry, befides‘a numerous corps of cavalry, were 
accordingly raifed; and were intrufted to the com- 
mand of officers mott remarkable for their zeal for 
the ancient religion, and their fubfervience to the 


will of the court. 
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Thefe troops were not fuffered to remain long 
inactive; in the late difturbances the city-of Va- - 
lenciennes had been too diftinguithed for its en- 
mity againft the Catholics, to be entitled to a fin; 
cere pardon. The ftrength of its walls, its vici- 
nity to France,- and the correfpondence which its 
citizens held with the Proteftants of that kingdom, 
rendered the regent anxious to fecure its future 
obedience, by eftablifhing a garrifon in the cita- 
del.- The inhabitants, however, refufed to rivet 
their own chains by tamely confenting ; and Mar- 
garet, by the advice of her council, to punifh 
their prefumption, declared them rebels, and or- 
dered the Lord of Noirchames, with a formidable 
body of the new-raifed troops, to inveft the town: 
The found of the cannon diffipated the enthufiaftic 
ardour of the citizens; they opened their gates ; 
and their temerity was chaftifed not only by the 
death of feveral who had been moft active in their 
refiftance, but by the rigid profcription in future of 
the exercife of the Proteftant faith.’ 

Tournay, andeven Antwerp, were awed by the 
fate of Valenciennes; they bowed their necks to 
the yoke; and an armed force, admitted into their 
refpective citadels, oppreffed the religious and ct 
vil liberties of the inhabitants. The confederates, 
before whom the regent had fo lately trembled, 
were now taught in their turn to dread the effects 
of her power. They did not, however, defpair; 

and 
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and Count Brederode, with the confederates, re- 
capitulated in a fecond petition the grievances of 
thé provinces. ‘They were inftruéted, by the con- 
duct of Margaret, that the favourable moment 
had elapfed; fhe refufed to feethem; andthe only 

anfwer fhe deigned to return to the Count was, 

that he, and thofe who had concurred with him, 

had wrefted her conceffions into a fenf¢ fhe never 

‚meant, and by encouraging riot and tumults, had 

broken their agreement with her, and forfeited all 

claims to her regard. 

Convinced that nothing was any longer to be 
expected from the juftice or compaffion of his fove- 
reign, it was by arms that Brederode afpired to 
defiver his bleeding country; Holland ftill revered 
a chief, who boafted amongft his anceftors her an- 
cient earls ; the Proteftanzs readily obeyed the fum- 
mons of a leader whofe caufe was their own; with 
a band: of armed followers, he occupied the town 
` of Vianen on the banks of the Leck ; but the ap- 
proach of the Counts Aremberg and Megen, with 
a fuperior force, compelled him to retire 1 ato Ger- 
many, and his death, in about a twelvemonth af- 
ter, delivered him from beholding thofe miferies 
which impended over his religion and country. 

The retreat of Cownt Brederode feemed to extin- 
guith the hopes of the reformed; the ftorm which 
had raged with fo much fury was fucceeded by a 
perfect calm; the churches were repaired, the al- 

tars 
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tars reftored, the images replaced, and the Cathoe 
lic magiftrates refpected, in the fame manner as be- 
fore the difturbances. While the difcontented 
lords feemed now to have no other ambition thaa 
to furpafs one another in giving proofs of their at- 
tachment to the regent, and of their zeal in the 
‘fervice of the church and the King. 
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Chapter the Twentieth 





Appointment of Alva to the Command in the Nether- 
lands—Retreat of the Prince of Orange—Counts 
Horn and Egmont arrefted—Refignation of the Du- 
chefs of Parma—Tragical end of Don Carlos—Se- 
verity of Alua—Expedition of the Prince of Orange 
— Execution of the Counts Horn and Egmont—De- 
feat of Count Lewis—Retreat of the Prince of 
Orange—Revolt of the Morefcoes—New Taxes im- 
pofed by Alva-—General Difcontent of the Flemings 
Surprize of the Brille by the Exiles—Revolt of 
Zealand— War with the Turks— Battle of Lepanto 
—Condutt of Alua—Of the Court of France— 
Moas is furprifed by Count Lewis—Is befieged by 
Alva—The Prince of Orange marches to the relief 
of it—Receives the Intelligence of the Maffacre of 
St. Bartholomew—Endeavours in vain to relieve 
Mons—Retires into Holland—Mons Capitulates— 
Maffacres of Naerden and Zutphen—Sieges of Haer- 
lem and Alcmaer—Defeat of the Spaniards at Sta— 
The Duke of Alva Refigns the Government and 
quits the Netherlands. 





A. D. 1567. (COULD the King of Spain have 
been fatisfied with the future obedience of the Ne- 
therlands, the prudence and vigour of the Duchefs 
of Parma had already laid the foundatjpn of their 

tranquillity 
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tranquillity and fubmiffion; but in the dark and 
bigoted bofom of Philip, the thirft of holy venge- 
ance was more predominant than that of power; _ 
and it was alone by the blood of the offenders that 
he conceived the honour of the Catholic religion 
and the crown could be vindicated from the info-- 
lence of the Proteftant infurgents. 

Stern and implacable, the Duke of Alva prefent- 
ed himfelf as a proper minifter to the cruel and in- 
flexible {pirit of his fovereign ; with a confiderable 
army of Spaniards, of Germans, and Italians, he 
was directed to march into the Low Countries.— 
His appointment, and the well-known rigour of 
his difpofition, fpread terror and difmay through 
thofe provinces; the menaces of Philip ftill found- 
ed in the ears of the Prince of Orange ; he refolved 
to retire from the impending ftorm into Germany ; 
and he endeavoured to prevail on the Count of Eg- 
mont to accompany him; but the latter was the 
father of a numerous family, which he could not 
fupport with dignity in any other country; con- 
fcious too of his fidelity, and the imiportant fer- 
vices he had rendered his fovereign, he could not 
be perfuaded to think Philip infincere in the pro- 
feffions of friendfhip which he had made him in 
Spain ; nor could he believe that he would indulge 
his refentment any farther than to punifh thofe who 
had been concerned in the late diforders; the 
prince finding him deaf to his remonftrances, left 

Z2 him 
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him with thefe memorable words, ‘ you are the 
«© bridge, Count Egmont, by which the Duke of 
€ Alva will pafs into the Netherlands, and he will 
e no fooner pafs it than he will break it down ; you 
<< will repent of defpifing the warning which I have 
“¢ given you, but I fear that your repentance will 
*¢ be too late.” 

The retreat of the Prince of Orange was foon 
followed by the triumphant entry of the Duke of 
Alva into Bruffels ; the extraordinary powers with 
which he was armed, independent of the regent, 
he fuffered not to lumber; and the Counts Egmont 
and Horn were the firft victims of them. As the 
deed itfelf was tyrannical, the manner of it was in- 
fidious; under pretence of confulting them, they 
were allured tothe palace; and were arrefted in the 
moment of confidence; in vain they both urged 
that, as Knights of the Golden Fleece, they could 
be judged or imprifoned only by their peers; no 
regard was paid to their remonftrances; and, con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of the Low Coun- 
tries, they were conducted from the province they 
refided in as prifoners to the caftle of Ghent. 

The Duchefs of Parma was the reluCtant fpecta- 
tor of meafures which her gentle nature allowed 
her not to fanction; fhe felt alfo for her own au- 
thority as regent in the extraordinary commiffion 
which had been granted to Alva; the Counts of 
‘Horn and Egmont “had been arrefted by the fole 
orders 
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orders of that nobleman, without her coneur- 
rence; and fhe determined to withdraw from a fta-- 
tion in which her feelings and dignity had been 
equally wounded ; after repeated folicitations, the 
obtained the confent of Philip to refign the regen- 
cy; and her departure left the Duke of Alva to 
purfue his own fanguinary fyftem, without the ap- 
pearance of controul. 

A. D. 1568. While the Spaniards awaited in fi- 
lence the effects of thofe difcontents which were 
rapidly fpreading through the Netherlands, their 
own court was not deftitute of fufficient evidence of 
the dark and rigorous fpirit of their fovereign ; the 
family of Philip was condemned to fhare in che 
fufferings of his fubjeéts, Don Carlos, ‘his eldeft 
fon by his firft confort, the Princefs Mary of Por- 
tugal, was diftinguifhed only by the weaknefs of 
his capacity, by the violence of his paffions, and 
by his impatience of that power which he would 
probably have abufed ; he was fufpected of a fecret 
and treafonable correfpondence with the Marquis 
of Mons and the Baron de Montigny ; anda defign 
was attributed to him of retiring into the Nether- 
_ lands, to put himfelf at the head of the male con- 
tents. The rath projects of a wayward youth could 
not have affected the throne, and ought rather to 
have excited the pity than the refentment of his 
royal father. But the bofom of Philip was a ftran- 
ger to the tender emotions ofa parent; he confi- 

Z 3 dered 
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dered only the authority of a fovereign; in his pre- 
fence Don Carlos was arrefted, deprived of every 
mark of dignity, and clofely confined to his cham- 
ber; a dark fentence, which was dictated by Phi- 
lip, and which iffued from the inquifition, pro- 
nounced his guilt and his death. A veil has been 
thrown over his laft moments; and it is doubtful 
whether his own rage was fatal to his life; or whe- 
ther he expired by the poifon that was adminifter- 
ed, at the command of his inexorable father. 

In the Netherlands, however, the voice of the 
multitude did not fail to impeach the tyrant, ‘ and 
‘© what mercy,” exclaimed they, ‘* can we expect 
« from him who has not {pared his own blood.” — 
- They beheld the unfeeling Alva zealous to fatiate 
the vindictive fury of his mafter. A fevere inqui- 
fition had already been inftituted againft thofe who, 
in defence of their native rights, had prefumed to 
refift the royal will; numbers of every age, fex, 
and condition, daily perifhed by the hand of the 
executioner ; numbers, by the arbitrary decifions 
of their repacious judges, were deprived of their 
all, and reduced to beggary ; and fo active was the 
perfecution of Alva, that in the firft year of his 
adminiftration, above one hundred thoufand per- 
fons abandoned their habitations, and fled into fo- 
reign countries; thither they transferred their 
knowledge of arts and manufactures; and their 


emigration, while it impoverifhed the dominions 
of 
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of Philip, gave freth life and vigour to thofe of 
his enemies. 

A general cry of indignation had been heard 
throughout the provinces ; nor was their country- 
man the Prince of Orange inattentive to their fuf- 
ferings and lamentations; he himfelf had been 
deeply injured; by a timely flight he had eluded 
the {nares of Alva; but his eftates had been confif- 
cated; he had been cited to appear as a criminal ; 
and his eldeft fon, the Count of Buren, who was 
purfuing his ftudies at the univerfity of Louvain, 
had been violently feized, and fent prifoner to Ma- 
drid. His own wrongs confpired with thofe of his 
country; the Lutheran Princes of Germany liften- 
ed with compaffion to the miferies of their bre- 
thren; by the connivance of the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the — 
Landgrave of Heffe, the prince was enabled to 
levy a confiderable body of troops; and he depend- 
ed on more effectual affiftance from the Flemith 
exiles, who had ranged themfelves under the ban- 
ner of his brother Count Lewis of Naffau. 

The prudence of the Prince of Orange would 
have delayed the moment of enterprife until the 
ambition of Philip had involved him in foreign 
war; but the impatience of the exiles was not to be 
reftrained ; and about the beginning of May Count 
Lewis, accompanied by his brother Adolphus of 
Naflau, entered the Netherlands, and pitched his 

Z 4 camp 
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camp in the neighbourhood of Groningen; the 
intelligence of his approach was fpeedily conveyed 
to Alva; and convinced him that the fpirits of the 
Flemings were yet unbroken; in every exigency 
his vigour was however confeffed; and he inftantly 
ordered the Count of Aremberg, with a detach- 
ment of Spanifh troops, to obferve the motions, 
and oppofe the progrefs of the infurgents. That 
general found his adverfary poftedon an eminence, 
with a wide and deep morafs in his front ; under 
fuch circumftances his own judgment would have 
deterred him from hazarding an attack, until the 
arrival of the reinforcements that he expected ; 
but he yielded to the arrogance and ferocity of his 
followers, who confidered every delay as an impu- 
tation on their courage 3 with loud clamours they 
demanded the fignal for battle; and no fooner was 
it given, than they phwnged into the bog before 
them; their prefumption was feverely reproved ; 
they were expofed, without the means of refift- 
ance, to the fire of the enemy; and while they 
ftruggled with the difficulties of their fituation, 
they were charged by Count Lewis, at the head of 
his cavalry ; fix hundred Spaniards fell the victims 
of their own temerity; and Count Aremberg, who 
{corned to furvive a defeat, into which he had been 
precipitated by the infolence of his foldiers, rufhed 
againft Count Adolphus of Naffau, and at the fame 

I moment 
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moment inflicted and received the death that he 
courted. 

Defeat ferved only to inflame the haughty fpirie 
of Alva; he determined that thofe who were yet 
within his power fhould atone for the difaftrous 
field of Groningen. The Counts of Horn and Eg- 
mont were drawn from the prifons of Ghent; and 
the form of a trial, which was intended to difguife, 
ferved to reveal, the malice of their oppreffor.—- 
They were accufed of having attempted, in con- 
cert with the Prince of Orange, to abolifhthe royal 
authority in the Netherlands; and their defence 
clearly proved that they had not only fuccefsfully 
protected the privileges of the crown, but had in- 
ceffantly laboured to fupprefs herefy, and to pro- 
mote the influence of the eftablifhed church; at 
the fame time, they reclaimed their own rights, 
and as Knights of the Golden Fleece, appealed to 
the judgment of their peers; but they pleaded 
before atribunal which knew no other juftice than 
the will of Alva; the obfequious fentence of the 
court which condemnedthem to death was con- 
firmed by Philip; in cain did the Countefs of Eg- 
. mont proftrate herfelf before her unfeeling fove- 
reign, and remind him of the victories of St, 
Quentin and Gravelines, which had been achieved 
by the valour of her unhappy confort; the heart of 
Philip was impenetrabl- to her forrows ; even the 
interceffions of the Duchefs of Parma, andthe Em- 

peror 
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peror Maximilian’ were diftegarded ; and at Bruf- 
fels the Counts of Horn and Egmont were led 
to execution; they met their fate with a conftancy 
worthy of their former lives; but the indignation 
' of the multitude was not to be awed by the guards 
that furrounded them ; many rufhed to the {caffold,; 
dipped their handkerchiefs in their blood, and as 
they difplayed them to their countrymen, vowed 
that the tyrant ‘and his {atellites fhould be forced to 
= repent the cruel murder they had committed. 

The menaces of the populace might have been. 
defpifed by Alva; but the operations of the Prince 
of Orange and Count Lewis demanded his utmoft 

exertions and attention; after a victory, which 
was embittered by the lofs of a brother, the latter 
found his army {welled to near thirteen thoufand 
men; when he was informed that the Duke of 
Alva was rapidly marching to engage him, at the. 
head of twelve thoufand veteran infantry, and 
three thoufand cavalry. In open field, he could 
not hope to fuftain, with his new-raifed levics, the 
fhock of fo formidable a corps, compofed of fol- 
diers long accuftomed to victory ; but he flattered 
himfelf, by laying the country under water, he 
might near the town Gemminger await the moment 
when the Prince of Orange would enter on action, 
and compel his adverfary to divide his force; this 
prudent plan of defcnce was difappointed by the 
activity of Alva,and by the intractable difpofition of 
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the German troops ; .before.the F lemings could le- 
vel the banks of the Emo, the former appeared in 
fight, and the latter feized the opportunity, when 
their affiftance was moft necefftry, to demand the 
payment of their arrears; while Lewis endeavour- 
ed to reclaim them to their duty, the Spaniards had 
paffed the defiles which guarded his camp; hefound 
himfelf in the fame inftant attacked in front and 
rear; a mutinous army could oppofe but little re- 
fiftance; the Germaus, whofe avarice had been the 
caufe of the difafter, were the firft to fly ; the ex- 
iles maintained a longer ftraggle, but they were 
opprefied by numbers; and Count Lewis, after 
performing the different duties of a general and a 
- foldier, and after beholding the flaughter of near 
one half of his troops, efcaped with difficulty ina 
{mall boat tothe oppofite banks of the Emo. 

It was not ina field of battle that Alva could fa- 
tiate his thirf for blood ; as he marched with his 
victorious forces through the proftrate cities of 
Groningen, Utrecht, and Amfterdam, the wretch 
ed inhabitants who had embraced the Proteftant 
religion were the objects of his unwearied perfecu- 
tion; from.a duty fo congenial to his difpofition, 
he was fummoned to more arduous cares. From 
Treves, where he had affembled his partizans, the 
Prince of Orange had directed his march to the 
frontiers of Guelderland; «* I come,” faidhe, in 
his manifefto, in which he abjured the Romifh 

faith - 
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faith for that of the reformed, ‘ to deliver my 
« countrymen from flavery and ruin.” But the 
hopes that he might cherifh of achieving fo glori- 
ous an enterprife, were clouded by the intelligence 
of the death of one brother, and the defeat of añ- 
other; yet undaunted by their fate, he boldly ad- 
vanced; the broad ftream of the Rhine oppofed a 
feeble obftacle to his ardour; and he continued his 
courfe, without encountering an enemy, to the 
banks of the Maefe. On the eppofite fide, he be- 
held the camp of the Duke of Alva, who had preff- 
ed forwards to check his career. Each army con-: 
fitted of nearly twenty thoufand men; but the 
troops of the prince were newly levied, and unac- 
cuftomed to action, while thofe of the duke were 
the choiceft veterans of Spain, and inflamed by 
their recent victory. Yet with every advantage, 
the latter in vain endeavoured to guard the paflage 
of the Maefe; the former eluded his vigilance ; and 
Alva heard, with aftonifhment, thatthe prince had 
forded the river ata place which was deemed im- 
praGticable ; had the exiles liftened to the exhorta- 
tion of their chief, and attacked the Spaniards, 
while yet labouring under the effe&ts of furprife, 
they might have torn from their brows the wreath 
which had been acquired at Groningen; but the 
ftubborn temper of the Germans was again fatal to 
the general caufe; they refufed to proceed until 
the 
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the next day ; and the fhort interval allowed their 
adverfaries to recover from their confternation. 

The Duke of Alva, on his fide, continued to 
act with the greateft caution ; fenfible of the ex- 
haufted ftate of the prince’s finances, he refufed to 
ftake on a decifive battle the authority of his foves 
reign; and contented himfelf with watching the 
motions, or baraffing the rear of his antagonift; he 
had foon reafon to applaud his prudence and pene- 
tration; the mercenaries in the Proteftant army 
began to murmur for want of pay; the principal 
cities, ftrong in their garrifons and fortifications, 
derided their attempts; and nothing remained to 
the prince but to conduct back in fafety, and te 
difband his followers, This, though conftantly 
followed by the Spaniards, he performed with 
fuccefs; on the frontiers of Germany he difmifled 
"his troops; and though difappointed in the expec- 
tations he had fondly nourifhed of immediately 
delivering the Netherlands from the Spanifh yoke, 
he found fome compenfation from the applanfe 
which even his enemies beftowed on his vigour 
and fagacity. 

The tempeft of religious perfecution, which 
was deftined for fucceflive years to agitate the Ne- 
therlands, was felt alfo in Spain; fince the reign 
of Ferdinand, the Moorith inhabitants of Gra- 
nada had cultivated the faith of their anceftors in 
fience and tranquility. But the defolating {pirit 

of 
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of the inquifition, which had been chained by the 


policy of Charles, was let loofe under the acceffion 
of Philip; the dungeons of Granada were crouded 
with the unhappy Morefcoes; and ‘that wretched 
race embraced revolt as their laft but defperate re- 
fource ; they chofe as their fovereign Don Ferdi- 
nand de Valor, a noble youth, who boafted the 


blood of their ancient kings, and who affumed the 


more popular name of Aban Humaya; in the 
mountains of Alpuxara they maintained a fharp 
and defultory war againft the Marquis of Monde- 


_ gar, the Captain General of the Province. But 


the difcipline of the Spaniards triumphed over their 
tumultuous valour; their fecret recefles were ex- 
plored, and their deftruction appeared certain, 
when they endeavoured to avert it, by refuming 
the language of fubmiffion ; the Marquis received 
their deputies favourably ; and in his reprefenta- 
tions advifed Philip to treat them with lenity; but 
fuch counfel ill accorded with the difpofition of 
that monarch ; and a royal mandate was difpatched, 
commanding all the prifoners, above eleven years 
of age, without diftinction of fex or condition, to 
be fold for flaves. | 

- Hopelefs as was the fituation of the Morefeoes, 
the inhuman treatment of their brethren banifhed 
from their minds their own danger, and inflamed 
them with fury almoft to madnefs. They rofe in 


_thoufands; while the Spanith foldiers, difcontent- 


ed 
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ed for w want of pay, inftead of uniting, in obedience 
to the commands of their chief, abandou.d their | 

{tandards, and roaming over the fertile plains of 
Granada, vied in-their ravages with the infurgents. 
The Court of Madrid received with terror the in- 
telligence of a province in revolt, and an army in 
‘mutiny ; thofe misfortunes, which ought to have 
been attributed to the minifters of Philip, were 
transferred to his general; and it was refolved to 
replace the Marquis of ees with a new 

commander. 

Amidft the toils of empire, Charles the Fifth 
had not been infenfible to the allurements of the 
fair. On the acceffion of Philip, a young gentle- 
man was drawrffrom the privacy in which he had 
been educated, and under the diftinétion of Don 
John of Auftria, was acknowledged as the brother 
of the King ; he was reported to have been the fon 
of a German lady, of the name of Blomberg ; but 
fcandal has not hefitated to affign him a more 
guilty and more illuftrious extraction, and to at- 
tribute his birth to an inceftuous commerce between 
Charles and his own fifter the Queen of Hungary. 
When the indignation of the Morefcoes urged 
them to refume their arms, he had juft entered into 
his twenty-fecond year, and a graceful perfon was 
animated by a fpirit ardent to diftingutth itfelf in 
the purfuit of martial glory ; to his royal kinfman 
Philip refolved to give the nominal command of 
p ` =- the 
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the army that was to act againft the Morefcoes; 
but to fupply his want of experience, he alfo ap- 
pointed amilitary council toaccompany him, withe 
out whole approbation Don John was not to under- 
take any enterprife. 

As long as the war was conduéted by the influ- 
ence of the council, the operations of it were Jan- 
guid and ineffectual; and the ill fuccefs of it in- 
duced Philip. at length to liften to the remon- 
ftrances of his brother, who intreated him to re- 
move thofe fetters which he had impofed on his 
genius. No fooner was Don John delivered from 
reftraint, than his martial talents burft forth with 
lufre; he led in perfon a gallant band of veterans 
acrofs the mountains of Alpuxara; indifferent to 
heat or thirft, the fatigues of a fummer campaign 
relaxed not his vigour ; his labours were facilitated 
by the levity and diffenfions of the Morefcoes, 
Aban Humaya was caft from his throne by the kin- 
dred hand of an affaffin; Aban-Aboo fucceeded to 
his {ceptre and his fate. Even ambition declined 
a crown fo fatal to its poffeffors; the wretched 
herd, without concert and without leaders, funk 
again into de{pondence ; thofe who had been found 
in arms were punifhed by flavery or death; even 
fuch as had refufed to join the ftandard of rebel- 
lion, were not exempted from the miferies of their 
brethren ; a fcanty remnant were fuffered by ava- 


rice to profecute in Granada the manufactures they 
had 
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had eftablifhed ; but the fuggeftion of a narrow 
policy tore the reft from their native foil, and 
tranfplanted them to diftant provinces, where they 
languifhed in poverty and dependence. 

A.D. 1569, Though the revolt of the Moret- 

is70. coés might tranfiently occupy the 
attention of Philip, it was towards the Nether 
lands that his eyes were inceflantly directed. The 
retreat of the Prince of Orange feemed to fecure 
throughout the provinces the future afcendancy of | 
Alva; and he feized the moment of triumph 
to trample on his enemies, and to break the 
turbulent fpirit of the natives. The inquifition 
again fent forth her fpies, and armed her minifters 
of vengeance; ftrong citadels were erected in fe- 
veral of the principal cities z and new impofts were 
devifed for the maintenance of the foreign troops, 
whofe prefence was. to rivet the fhackles of the 
Flemings. 

But the meafurés of Alva defeated the ends he 
propofed ; the minds of the unhappy people were 
fo impreffed with awe and terror, that nothing 
could have infpired them with the courage they 
afterwards difplayed, but infolence and oppreffion, 
carried to an enormous height. They had bowed 
beneath the yoke of religious perfecution; but 
when they. found, to the invafion of liberty of con- 
{cience was to be joined that of property, their per- 
fonal fears were overwhelmed by their refentment. 

VOL. Il. Aa Even 
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Even the affembly of the States, which had hitherto 
confented to act as the tools of Alva’s tyranny, 
when they heard his intention of impofing an im- 
mediate.charge of one per cent. on all goods, an 
annual tax of twenty percent. on all immoveables, 
and of ten per cent. on all moveables, could no 
longer be filent; they reprefented that a cloud of 
tax gatherers would for ever overfhadow the prof- 
perity of the provinces, and extinguifh commerce 
and manufactures, the fources of their opulence ; 
their remonftrances were fupported by Viglius, 
who, though zealoufly attached to the Catholic 
religion, and the {worn enemy of the reformed, 
was too fagacious not to difcern the confequences 
with which the new impofts muft be attended ; 
but neither the reprefentations of the States, nor 
the arguments of Viglius, could fhake the inflex- 
. ible Alva; and the only palliation he would admit, 
was the vague profeffion, that in collecting the 
taxes, they fhould be moderated in fuch a manner, 
that no prejudice fhould arife to the trade or ma- 
nufactures of the Netherlands. 
A. D.1571,, He accordingly iffued an edi&, re- 
1572. quiring all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries to make immediate payment of the 
tenth and twentieth, as well as the hundredth pen- 
ny ; but in fome meafure to obferve his promife, 
an immunity from the tenth penny was granted to 
foreign merchants on the firft fale of goods im- 
| ° ported ; 
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. ported ; and they were permitted to export them 
‘again, free of duty, provided the goods had hot 


been transferred from one perfon to another during’ 
their continuance in the country. The fame im- 
munity was likewife extended to the firft fale of 
cattle, corn, and fruits, the produce of the Ne- 
therlands. | e 
This indulgence was far from reconciling the 
people to the burdens that had been impofed on 
them; almoft a total ftagnation of trade enfued ; 
and in many parts even agriculture was neglected 5 
the numbers of the exiles were rapidly increafed ; 
and they endeavoured to extort from the fea that 
fub&iftence which they were no longer allowed to 
derive from the land. In fmall veffels they roam- 
ed along the Channel, feized the thips which 
were under the pavillion of Spain, and fold their 
ptizes in the harbours of England. When the 
policy of Elizabeth, who was not yet prepared to 
hazard an open rupture with Spain, deprived them 
of this refuge, their defpair prompted them to a 
more glorious and more dangerous enterprife ; 
they had maintained a conftant correfpondence 
wich the inhabitants of Voorn, a {mall ifland feated 
at the mouth of the Meufe, and only thirteen miles 
from Rotterdam; hither they fuddenly fteered 


their courfe, were received with tranfport by the 


natives, and erected the ftandard of freedom on 
the walls of Brille, the capital of the ifland. 
Aa2 It 
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It was with mingled aftonifhment and confterna- 
tion that Alva received the intelligence of fo unex- 
pected an event. He had hitherto confidered the 
exiles as a lawlefs race of pirates, incapable of 
any great exertion; he now beheld them in the 
poffeffion of a place, which, on account of its fitu- 
_ ation at the mouth of a great river, and in the 
_neighbourhood of many important cities, had al- 
ways been confidered as one of the chief keys of 
~ the Netherlands. He was alfo confcious, that he 
had no fleet fufficient to encounter them at fea, or 
to fecond his operations on land. He, however, 
foon refumed his wonted vigour; and as he was 
fenfible that difpatch on thefe occafions was moft 
effential to fuccefs, he ordered the Count de Bof- 
fut, who was Governor of Holland, to march im- 
mediately againft them, before the news of their 
enterprife fhould have excited to revolt the adjacent 
towns. 

At the head of a confiderable body of regular 
forces, the Count de Boffut advanced againft a flen- 
' der band of undifciplined rovers, but whofe bofoms 
were fteeled againft danger by the love of freedom, 
‘and the contempt of: life; their defperate valour 
-was guided by the Count de la Marck, a Flemith 
nobleman, the affociate of their faith and fortunes ; 
they were fupported by the zeal of the citizens; 
and their ficuation of communication with the fea, 
afforded them a gleam of hope. The Spaniards 

I preffed 
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preffed forwards to the attack with the confidence 
ufual to-troops accuftomed to victory ; but while 
they were warmly engaged in front, the fluices had 
been opened in their rear; the waters began to 
rife ; and it was only by a precipitate flight that 
`- they efcaped from being overwhelmed. | 
- This repulfe was attended by the confequences 
| diit Alva had foreboded; in his retreat, the Count 
de Bofflut was refufed admiffion into the city of 
Dort ; and he avenged his difappointment by the 
maffacre of the Proteftant inhabitants of Rotterdam. 
This inftance of wanton cruelty, inftead of intimi- 
dating, ferved only to inflame the reformed. Fluth- 
ing, which from its fituation at the mouth of the 
Scheld, was confidered of the higheft importance, 
was the firft to throw off the yoke; the example 
rapidly fpread through Zealand ; and before the 
Duke of Alva could affemble a fufficient force ta 
oppofe them, the increafing numbers of the male- 
contents enabled them to undertake the fiege of 
Middleburgh ; though baffled in that enterprife, 
and compelled to retire from the walls of Turgow, 
the capital of South Beveland, their fuccefs at fea 
compenfated the difadvantages that they were ex- 
pofed to on land ; one hundred and fifty fail, com- 
manded by the Exiles, {wept the channel, and in- 
tercepted the Duke of Medina-Coeli, who, with 
fifty fhips, and two thoufand veterans, had been 
dif Pacare to reinforce Alva ; after a fharp conflict, 
Aa 3 twenty 
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twenty of the largeft of the Spanith veffels were 
taken; and the Duke himfelf efcaped with diffi- 
culty from the purfuit of the victors'into the friend- 
ly harbour of Sluys. 
` The naval enterprifes of the Exiles were render- 
ed more embarrafiing to Philip, as he was at that 
juncture engaged in a conteft which demanded more 
than the union of his whole naval power. From 
the difaftrous fiege of Malta, the Ottoman arms 
had been chiefly occupied in wrefting Cyprus from 
the republic of Venice; their progrels had impref- 
fed with anxiety the Chriftian ftates, whole poffef- 
fions were principally extended along the coaft of 
the Mediterrarean; and the zeal and policy of Pius 
the Fifth induced him again to found the trumpet 
of religious warfare. But that holy ardour which 
had been the fource of fo many bloody crufades, 
was nearly extingnifhed; the majority of the 
princes of Europe turned with indifference from the 
exhortations of the Roman pontiff. The Emperor 
Maximilian had lately concluded a truce with the 
Sultan, which his intereft forbade him to violate; 
the attention of the French King, who had been 
long in alliatice with the Porte,.was engaged by the 
internal diffenfions of his own kingdom; Sebafttan 
of Portugal was too young, and Sigifmund of Po- 
land too much opprefied by the infirmities of age, 
to embark in ‘any foreign enterprife. Philip alone 
hftened with alacrity to the folicitations of the fuc- 
ceffor 
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ects of St. Peter; ever obfequious to the wifhes of 
the church, he was, from his poffeffjons on the 
coaft of Africa, the natural enemy of the Moflems ; 


_ and he readily fubfcribed a mutual Jeague with the 


Pope and the republic of Venice; by this he_en- 
gaged to defray one half of the expence of the war ; 
three fourths of the other half were to be furnifhed by 
the Venetians, while the remainder was to be fup- 
plied by the zeal of Pius, 

So ardent and diligent were the confederates, that 
in a few weeks a fleet was affembled at Meffina, 
confifting of upwards of two hundred and fifty hips 
of war, and navigated or defended by fifty thou- 
fand veteran failors or foldiers. The command of 
the united force was intrufted to Don Johnof Auftria, 
for whom the pompous title of Generaliffimo was 
invented ; and whofe youthful valour was inflamed 
by the benedictions of the Roman pontiff, and the 
affurances, in the name of Heaven, of a complete 
victory. 

Nor did the faithful behold in Selim a fucceffor 
unworthy of the great Solyman ; though a confide- 
rable part of his troops were ftill occupied in the 
reduction of Cyprus, he was far from declining the 
proffered conteft. He called forth the refources of 


a wide and warlike empire, yet in its vigour; at 


his command, the Corfairs of Africa quitted their 
various ports, and ranged themfelves beneath his 
ftandard ; from the harbour of Conftantinople, 


Aa4 under 
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under the conduct of the bold and experienced 
Hali, lowly iffued forth the Moflem fleet, confid- 
ing in its faith and numbers ; it ftretched towards 
the weftern coaft of Greece ; and about the begin- 
ning of October, the anxious eyes of Hali defcried 
near the Gulph of Lepanto, the hoftile fails of the 
confederates. 

The fuperior numbers of the Turks could not 
check the martial ardour of Don John. The fig- 
nal for action was immediately difplayed; and a 
conflit, fierce, various, obftinare, and bloody, 
inftantly enfued. The veffels of Don John and 
Hali were oppofed to each other; and their en- 
" counter was fuch as may be expected when to civil 
rage, and religious enmity, are added the dread of 
flavery, and the hope of glory; at length Hali 
funk beneath the fuperior fortune or prowefs of his 
illuftrious adverfary; he himfelf, with the greateft 
partof his crew, were flain ; and the crofs of Chrift 
erected, where lately waved in triumph the crefcent 
of Mahomet, firuck terror through the’ Turkith 
fleet. The Chriftian flaves, by whom the Turk- 
ith gallies were rowed, burft at the fame moment 
their fetters, and increafed the confufion and dif- 
may of the Moflems; twenty-five thoufand of the 
Jatter were flaughtered, and above ten tkoufand 
made prifoners ; one hundred and thirty of the infi- 
del fleet were captured by the victors ; the great- 

eft part of the remainder was either funk or de- 
s .  ftroyed ; 
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ftroyed ; and fifteen thoufand Chriftians, on that 
rmemorable day, delivered from captivity, diffufed 
through Europe the renown of Don John of Au- 
ftria. 

Yet in their lofs, the allies confeffed that they 
had encountered an enemy who had demanded 
their utmoft efforts; ten thoufand Chriftians fell in 
the engagement, or expired afterwards of the 
wounds they hadreceived. Their deaths were not 
fo fatal to the Chriftian caufe, as the diffenfions of 
the leaders ; notwithftanding the lofty title of Don 
John, no matter of importance could be determin- 
ed without the confent of the Venetian and papal 
commanders ; their various opinions embarraffed 
every propofal ; the Turks were fuffered to repair, 
and re-aflemble their fhattered {quadrons ; and 
though in the enfuing year Don John entered in 
triumph the proftrate city of Tunis, and flattered 
himfelf with erecting a new and mighty empire 
within the limits of Africa, the vifionary profpect 
~ foon vanithed ; while contrary winds detained him 
in the harbour of Meffina, Tunis was retaken by 
the infidels; the Ortoman fleet afferted in the Me- 
diterranean its wonted afcendancy ; and had not a 
premature death broken the projects of Selim, the 
invafion of Naples or Sicily would probably have 
avenged the defeat of Lepanto. 

Philip himfelf had never appeared to participate 
in the general exultation which had attended the 

fuccefs 


é 
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fuccefs of his brother; he had received with cold- 
nefs the meffenger who had imparted the tidings of 
victory ; the death of Pius the Fifth ferved to 
eftrange him from the confederacy; and he was 
little inclined to wafte his ftrength in diftant enter- 
prifes, and to promote „the renown of a kinfinan ` 
of whofe afpiring genius he was already jealous, 
when the revolt of his own fubjeéts called for the 
full exertion of it at home. The Prince of Orange, 
from his retreatin Germany, had anxioufly watch- 
ed over, and fecretly fomented, the fpirit of dif- 
content in the Netherlands; he fucceffively learned 
the furprife of Brille, where the inhabitants had 
{worn allegiance to him as their governor; the re- 
volt of the greateft part of Zealand, and Holland; 
and that his own authority was acknowledged, and 
that of Alva rejected, not only in Leyden, Dort, 
and Fdacriem, but in feveral cities of Overyflel, 
Friefland, avd Utrecht. He had Gilently colletted 
a formidable army of well-difciplined forces; con- 
fiderable fums had been tranfmitted to bim from 
bis partizans a the Tow Countries; but no cir- 
eumfances contributed more to infpire him with 
the hopes of fuccefs, that the new meafures which 
had been apparently embraced by the court of 
France. a i 

In a long and bloody ftruggle with the Hugo» 
nots, Charles the Ninth had been convinced 


- that their {pirits were not to be fubdued by the 
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fword; though the Prince of Condé had ‘perithed 
in the difaftrous field of Jarnac, though Coligny 
had been defeated in the {ubfequent battle of Mont- 
contour, their fortitude feemed.to rife with their 
difafters. They traverfed in arms the moft fertile 
provinces of the South of France; refifted, at-Arnay- 
ie Duc, the flower of the royal forces; and extorte 
ed from their fovereign a treaty which ought tọ 
have fecured’them for ever in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of their religious principles. But the cone 
cefons of Charles covered a deep and bloody 
fcheme of vengeance, which had been fuggefted 
by the reftlefs and implacable fpirit of his mother ç 
it was refolved to allure the Proteftant leaders to 
court by every mark of efteem ; to evade their fuf- 
picions by a well-diffembled zeal for their interefts; 
and in the moment of confidence, to involve them 
in one general maffacre. 

In purfuance of this plan, Charles affected to la- 
mentthe fate of the Proteftants in the Netherlands, 
and declared his refolution to enter on a war with ` 
Philip, who, he pretended, had refufed to grant him | 
fatisfaction for the injuries that had been offered by 
the Spaniards to his fubjects in America; and he 


mitited Coligny to Paris to direct his councils, and 


command his armies. To extend the glory of hig 
country, -and to vindicate from oppreffion the te 
nets of his religion, were the honourable objects of 
the admiral’s ambition. He liftened with plea 
| fure 
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fure to the offer of leading the forces defigned for 
Flanders; and entered into an intimate correfpon- 
dence with the Prince of Orange ; Count Lewis, the | 
brother of the prince, had gained the hearts of the 
reformed in France, by fharing with them their 
dangers; he was now directed to repair to the 
frontiers of Flanders, that he might be ready to 
prepare the minds of his countrymen ; and Charles 
promifed him, that a powerful army fhould foon 
follow to vindicate the wrongs of the Flemings. 
But in the conduct of this intricate machine of 
treachery, the King of France found himfelf un- 
equal to regulate every part according to his withes, 
No fooner were the Hugonots informed of the de- 
fign on which Count Lewis had fet out, than num- 
bers of them, prompted by their religious zeal, 
and the reftlefs military fpirit of the age, flocked 
after him, and offered to affift him in any enter- 
prife he would undertake; the love of fame was the 
ruling paffion of Lewis; glory, as well as policy, 
urged him to attempt the early acquifition of fome 
important town on the frontiers; at the head of fif- 
teen hundred chofen followers,. he marched filent- 
. ly towards Mons; a friendly wood concealed him 
till the dawn of day; when he rufhed upon the 
guards, furprifed the gates, and made himfelf 
mafter of the city, without the lofs of a man. 
The Duke of Alva could not diffemble his mor- 
tification at the intelligence of this event; he even 
began 
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began to fufpect the fincerity of the French court ; 
and he determined to employ the forces he had af- 
fembled to crufh the revolt of the northern pro- ` 
vinces, in the recovery of the capital of Hainault ; _ 
above twenty thoufand veterans marched under the 
conduct of his fon Frederic de Toledo, and inveft- 
ed Mons on every fide. 

The news of the fiege rekindled the ardour of 
the reformed in France; near five thoufand of that 
perfuafion, under the command of the Sieur de Jen- 
lis, preffed forwards tothefuccour of their diftrefs- 
ed brethren ; Charles could not, without awaken- 
ing their fufpicions, interpofe his authority to ftep 
their march ; but by a fecret meffenger he inform- 
ed Toledo of their route, and the means by which 
he might intercept them; yet had Jenlis liftened 
to the counfels of Coligny and Count Lewis, and 
proceeded to Cambray, to join the Prince of 
Orange, he would have avoided the {nares of his 
enemies; but eager to engrofs the glory of deliver- 
ing Mons, he had fcarce reached the neighbouring 
village of St. Ghiflain, when he was attacked by 
the flower of the Spanith army. The refiftance of 
the French was gallant but ineffectual ; twelve hun- 
dred perifhed on the field; as many more were 
flaughtered in the purfuit ; and Jenlis himfelf was 
conducted prifoner to the citadel of Antwerp; his 
death {oon after was attributed to poifon; but pro- 
‘bably was the confequence of his own reflections; 

nor 
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or.wit likely that Alva fhould have had recourfe 
ta. fo bafe an.expedient to get rid of a captive, 
- ` whofe abilities be could neither have efteemed, nor 


dreaded. ' oe. 
On the intelligence of the furprife of Mons, the 


Prince of Orange immediately commenced his ope- 
rations; with an army more formidable for its 
numbers than its difcipline, he entered the Nether- 
lands, reduced Ruremond, paffed the Maefe, was 
received into Mecklin, Nivelle, Dieft, and Til- 
lemont, and furprifed Dendermond and Oudenarde. 
But on the confines of Hainault he was arrefted by 
a taleof blood and perfidy, which at once opened 
to him the deftruction of his friénds, and the ‘peril 
of his own fituation. 

The plan of treachery, which, for above two 
years, had occupied the court of France, was at 
length brought to maturity.. On the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, the fatal orders were iffued by 
Charles the Ninth, which have for ever configned 
to infamy his memory, and were intended to have 
extinguifhed the Proteftant religion throughout 
Europe. While the unhappy votaries of that faith 
repofed in fecurity on the honour of their fovereign, 
they were fuddenly affailed in his capital by the 
minjfters of death ; during feveral days, the bloody 
labour was continued by fuperftitious fury; . above 
five thoufand of the reformed, among whom were 
the illuftrious Coligny, and his amiable fon-ia- 

5 law, 
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law, Teligney, with the Count of Rochefoucautlt,, 
were butchered in Paris; at the fame moment the © 
fame tragedy was rehearfed in the provinces. The 
cities of Lyons, Orleans, Rowen, Angiers, and 
Thouloufe, were deluged with blood; and by a 
moderate computation, no lefs than rwenty- -five 
thoufand Proteftants have been fuppofed to have 
perifhed throughout the kingdom of France. __ 
The melancholy tidings clouded the faireft hopes 
of the Prince of Qrange ; he beheld the two moft | 
powerful Princes of Europe combined againfl the 
faith he profeffed, and not only determined to em- 
ploy open force but fecret fraud. He could not 
‘be ignorant how unequal were his own refources to 
a conteft with fuch formidable adverfaries; but 
the voice of neceffity allowed him not to hefitate ; 
the walls of Mons already. tottered; and the 
laft hopes of his religion and his country were 
founded on his perfeverance and magnanimity. 
After the defeat of Jenlis, the Duke of Alva had - 
himfelf joined the Spanith camp, and affumed the 
direCtion of the fiege ; he heard, without emotion, _ 
the approach of the Prince of Orange, and inftead 
of yielding tothe ardour of his officers, who preffed 
him to attack an army, not only inferior to his own 
in numbers and difcipline, but fatigued by a PE 
march through a deep and heavy country, he 
erenerneosd his works, and repeated his favour- 
kte 
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ite maxim, that of all human events, the moft utis 
certain was victory. 

However his caution might be arraigned by his 
own followers, he had the fatisfaction to perceive 
that it was productive of the greateft uneafinefs to 
the Prince of Orange; after an ineffectual attempt 
to pierce the Spanifh entrenchments, that general 
was obliged to refign Mons to its fate, and to point 
his march again towards the frontiers of Germany. 
But his difappointment had diminifhed his autho- 
rity over his own troops; the turbulent Germans 
affumed a greater prerogative of licence; and their 
difobedience and negligence infpired Alva with 
the hope of indulging without hazard, the inclina- 
tions of his officers. Two thoufand chofen infantry 
filently advanced, in the dead of night, towards 
the Proteftant camp. They found the German 
fentinels, {cattered on the ground, and faft afleep. 
The work of flaughter was begun ; and the prince 
ftarted from his couch at the groans of the wounded 
and the dying. The affailapts had fet fire to the 
tents ; the flames enabled William to difcover the 
number of the affailants, and to form his own 
troops; by his activity and valour, the Spaniards 
were repulfed ; but five hundred Germans had pe- 
rifhed in the confufion of the firft attack; and the 
furvivors were willing to transfer to their leader the 
confequences of their own neglect ; in their mur- 
murs they even propofed to deliver him up to Alva 

to 
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to procure the payment of their arrears; the un- 
generous defign was received by the principal offi- 
cers with horror and indignation; but the know- 
ledge of it probably haftened William in his intens 
tion of difbanding an army, more formidable to _ 
-its general than to the enemy; and with the few 
who yet adhered tohis broken fortunes, he fet out 
for Holland, where his influence was ftill conf- 
derable. | | 

The defence of Mons had been protratted for 
feveral weeks after the departure of the prince; and 
Alva defpairing to take the town by affault before 
winter, offered fuch terms of capitulation as Count 
Lewis deemed it not difhonourable to accede to.— 
A free retreat was granted to the garrifon and the - 
inhabitants, and the latter were permitted to carry 
with them their effects; but they were to bind 
themfelves, by a general oath, that for the fpace 
of one year they would not bear arms either againft 
the Kings of France or Spain; and Count Lewis 
was alone exempted from this obligation. 

Though at Mons prudence had reftrained the 
vengeful fpirit of Alva, it was amply fatiated at 
Mechlin and Zutphen; thefe towns, which had 
been diftinguifhed by their zeal for the Prince of 
Orange, were abandoned to the fury and avarice 
of the Spanith foldiers, who fpreading themfelves 
' over them like a deluge, gave a loofe to every fpe- 
cies of violence, butchering fome, and plundering 
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all without mercy ; there was no diftinétion made 
ef age, fex, or condition; Virgins and matrons 
were violated before the eyes of their parents and 


.— hhufbands ; the churches and convents were pillag- 


ed, as well. as the private houfes ; and the nuns 
were not exempted from that brutal luft which the 
Spaniards indulged without controul. 

A feeble apology was offered by the partizans of 
Alva for thefe enormities ; great arrears, they faid, 
were due to the foldiers; and as he could not fa- 
tisfy them, he either thought it reafonable to allow 
them to take a compenfation for their pay, or, be- 
ing well acquainted with their ferocious temper, he 
was afraid to exercife his authority. But he himfelf 
was far from blufhingat his condu&, or feeking thel- 
ter under the proffered vindication. In a manifefto 
which he publifhed, he declared the citizens had 
only fuffered the chaftifement that the rebellion 
demanded ; that juftice was not yet entirely fatis- 
fied ; and that thofe cities which had already imi- 
tated, or fhould afterwards imitate, their example, 
might expect, fooner or later, to meet with the 
fame fate. The menaces of Alva were not to be 
difregarded ; and the towns of Groningen, Ove- 
ryfel, Utrecht, and Friefland, which had embraced 
the party of the Prince, were emulous to deferve 
the pardon of their temerity by an early fubmif- 
fion. 


& But 
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But the maritime provinces, either confcious of 
their local advantages, or more firmly attached to 
the Proteftant faith, were neither to be moved by 
threats nor conceffions. The inhabitants of Hol- 
land and Zealand had.improved the leifure which 


the fiege of Mons ‘had afforded them in prepara- ` 


tions for a vigorous refiftance; in the former 
province they had coldly turned from the offer of 
Philip to relinquifh the taxes of the tenth and 
twentieth pennies, on .condition that the States 
would devife fome other means by which the mo. 
ney neceffary for his fervice might be raifed ; they 
had by a folemn declaration acknowledged the 
Prince of Orange, under the title of Stadtholder, 
as their only lawful governor; and after his retreat 
from Mons, they had received him with a tranfport 
which proved their confidence was far from dimi- 
nifhed by the difappointment he had been expofed 
to; but the city of Amfterdam had. refufed to ac- 
cede to their refolutions; it had even repelled an 
attempt which had been made to reduce it by force- 
to join in the confederacy ; and amidft the general 
revolt of the province, the capital {till preferved its 
allegiance unfhaken. 

To confirm that city in its prefent loyal difpo- 


fition, and to extort the fubmiffion of the. rebel- 


lious towns of Holland, were the immediate ob-- 
jets of the operations of Alva; the Spanifh army 
was directed to move forwards, under the com- 
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mand of Toledo; and Naerden, a fmall town 
about fourteen miles eaft of Amfterdam, was firft 
deftined to experience its fury. The inhabitants 
had refufed admittance toa troop of Spanifh horfe, 
and though they quickly repented their rafhnefs, 
the only anfwer their deputies could obtain from 
Toledo was, that Julio Romero, who commanded 
his vanguard, was empowered to grant them fuch 
terms as.he fhould deem reafonable. The promife 
of Romero extended to the fecurity of their lives 
and fortunes, with the fingle referve, that an hun- 
dred foldiers fhould be permitted to feize as much 
booty as they could carry out at one time. Buc 
the conditions had {carce been accepted before 
Toledo appeared at the gates ; and at the head of 
his troops, impatient of blood and plunder, ruth- 
ed into the proftrate city; the fame horrors which 
had polluted the ftreets of Mechlin and Zutphen, 
were rehearfed in Naerden; feveral days the fol- 
diers were permitted to riot in all the crimes of mi- 
litary licence; and it was not until objects for his 
cruelty were wanting, that Toledo led his troops 
_ from the guilty fcene to Amfterdam. 

In that city he patiently expected for fome time 
the effects of that terror which he vainly hoped the 
fate of Naerden would infpire; the people, in- 
Read of being intimidated, were inflamed by def- 
pair; by the mediation of the magiftrates of Am- 
terdam, he had endeavoured to reclaim to ther. 

alle- 
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allegiance the inhabitants of Haerlem ; but the 
latter firmly rejected every propofal of accommo- 
dation. Refiftance, they exclaimed, could not be 
more dangerous than fubmiffion ; and they deter- 
mined to fhed the laft drop of their blood, rather 

than open their gates to fo perfidious an enemy. 
A.D.1572, Their refolution was foon put to 
1573- the proof ; the fiege of Haerlem was 
immediately formed by Toledo, whofe haughty 
fpirit refembled that of his father, and was equal- 
ly impatient of oppofition. A well-difciplined 
army of twenty thoufand veterans, feemed to 
promife him an eafy victory ; but he was foon in- 
{tructed of what exertions minds animated by the 
love of civil and religious freedom were capable. 
Week after week were confumed in the arduous 
enterprife; his braveft foldiers were worn out by 
inceffant toil, or had perifhed in repeated attacks ; 
and his moft experienced officers advifed him to 
relinguifh an undertaking, in which the calamities 
of the befiegers exceeded thofe of the befieged. 
But from this inglorious defign he was foon de- 
terred by the reproaches of his father. ‘* You 
‘© muf,” faid that haughty noble, in a letter to 
his fon, ‘* profecute the fiege until you bring it to 
“ the defired iffue, unlefs you would prove your- 
sc felf unworthy of the name you bear, and the 
‘6 blood you {prung from. You muft endeavour 
* to effect by famine what you have been unable 
Bb 3. ‘6 to 
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e accomplifh by the fword; you muft blockade 
«c the town, inftead of ftorming it ; but if you ftill 
€ entertain thoughts of abandoning the enterpnfe, 
€c I will either come myfelf to the camp, fick as I 
‘Sam, or if my increafing ilnefs fhould prevent 
«c me, I will fend for the Dutchefs of Alva to af- 
«c fume the command.” So fevere a reproof was 
not neceffary to re-kindle the ardour of Frederic ; 
the reinforcements he had received, enabled him 
to furround on every fide the devoted city ; the 
inhabitants, who had fuftained every martial toil 
and danger with fortitude, began to faint beneath 
the preffure of famine; a confiderable body of 
forces that had been difpatched by the Prince of 
Orange to their fuccour, had been defeated in 
their fight; and the near profpect of relief ferved 
to. augment the fenfe of their diftrefs ; a meagre band, 
they affembled in arms with their wives and chil- 
dren, in the centre, and refolved to attempt a paf- 
fage with their {words through the entrenchments 
ef the enemy. But Toledo had already been in- 
formed of their defperate refolution ; inftead of a 
great and important city, he confidered that the 
fruits of his labours would only be an heap of ruins ; 
by a meflage, which infinuated the hope of fafety, 
he recalled them to the love of life; and he at laft 
engaged, that on condition of their paying two 
hundred thoufand florins, the army fhould be re- 
ftrained from plundering ; and that the inhabitants, 

7 except 
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except fifty-feven, whom he named, fhould re- 
ceive the full pardon of their offences. 

The exception of fo greata number of citizens, 
-who were the moft confiderable perfons in the town, 
would probably have broken off the treaty; but 
the Germans, who compofed the greateft part of 
‘the garrifon, infifted that the terms fhould be ac- 
cepted ; the gates were accordingly thrown open 
to the befiegers ; the citizens and foldiers furren- 
dered their arms; and during three days, though 
they were ftrictly guarded, their hunger was re- 
lieved by a regular diftribution of bread. Late 
on the evening of the third day, the Duke of Al- 
va arrived, under pretence of viewing the fortifi- 

cations; but the tragic fcene with which the enfu- 
ing morning was iffued in, fufficiently revealed 
the’ bloody object of his vifit. : Three hundred 
Walloons were led out to flaughter; nor did the 
death of thefe fatiate the vengeance of the fanguin- 
ary victors; numbers of the citizens were butcher- 
ed; and according to the loweft computation, 
nine hundred brave men, who, trufting to Tole- 
do’s promife, had given up their arms, and thrown 
themfelves upon his mercy, were excruled like 
the vileft malefactors. 

From the maffacre of Haerlem, it was the in- 
tention of Toledo to have advanced againft the 
neighbouring town of Alcmaer; but his foldiers 
had refented the terms which had been granted to 

Bb 4 the 
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the inhabitants of the former city; they were not 
to be fatisfied with blood alone; the example of 
their commanders had taught them how eafily trea- 
ties might be violated; and they demanded the 
payment of their arrears or the pillage of Haer- 
lem; that wretched city was fubjeéted to their 
avarice; the inhabitants were expofed to new op- 
preflions; and it was not until their refources were 
exhautted, - that the Spanifh troops confented to 
quit the {weets of plunder for the toils of war. 

The pillage of Haerlem proved the fafety of 
Alcmaer; the Prince of Orange had time to rein- 
force the garrifon ; the citizens availed themfelves 
of the delay to expel the Catholics, whofe fidelity 
they doubted; and when the cannon of’ the Spa- 
niards had at length made a breach, and they ad- 
vanced to the affault, they were received with an 
intrepidity that filled them with aftonifhment and 
_ difmay. They were obliged to retire with the lofs 

of fix hundred killed, and three hundred wound- 
ed. Before they could renew the attack, Alva 
was informed of the defign of the Hollanders to 
opentheir fluices, and lay the adjacent country un- 
der water; to fave his army from the impending 
deftruétion, he with reluctance fent orders to his 
fon to abandon the fiege, and to eftablifh his win- 
ter quarters in the fouthern provinces. 

Nor was the repulfe at Alcmaer the only morti- 
fication to which Alva was expofed. In revenge 

for 
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for the affiftance which the people of Amfterdam 
had afforded the Spaniards, during the fiege of 
Haerlem,- the inhabitants of Enchuyfen, Horn, 
and other Proteftant cities, had fitted outa nume- ` 
rous fleet, with which they {wept the Zuyder Sea, 
and threatened to annihilate the commerce of the 
capital of Holland. The evil called for the pre- 
fenceof Alva; whoat Amfterdam equipped twelve 
large fhips of war, which he confided to the kill 
and experience of the Count de Boffut ; on board 
thefe were embarked feveral hundreds of Spanifh 
veterans; and Alva hoped that the bulk of his. 
fhips, and the valour of his foldiers, would be 
more than a match for the fuperior numbers of the’ 
eneniy. 

At the mouth of the river Ye, Boffut defcried 
the fails of the Proteftants; though his own judg- 
ment would have induced him to have declined an 
engagement where the force was fo unequal, he 
yielded to the impatience of the citizens of Am- 
fterdam, and to thé pofitive orders of Alva. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody ; but victory foon 
declared in favour of the Hollanders. Of Boffut’s 
fleet, one thip with all the crew, was overwhelm- 
edin thewaves ; three were ftranded, and became 
the prizes of the victors ; and all the reft, except. 
the Admiral’s galley, faved themfelves by flight ; 
furrounded on every fide, cheater ftill continued 
to refift, until of three hundred foldiers on board, 
above 
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above two hundred were killed, and almoft all the 
furvivors wounded. In this fituation, one of the 
Spaniards, who remembered the fcenes of trea- 
chery and flaughter in which he had been concern- 
ed at Naerden and Haerlem, advifed the Admiral 
to receive the enemy into the fhip, and then to 
blow her into the air; but Boffut, confcious of 
having done every thing that either his duty or 
his honour could require, refufed to liften to fo def- 
perate a propofal; he chofe rather to confide in 
the proffered mercy of the Hollanders, and on 
condition that the lives of the crew fhould be re- 
{pected, he {truck his flag, and was conducted pri- 

foner to the town of Horn. 
While the mind of Alva ftill ftruggled with the 
fatal intelligence of the deftruction of his fleet, 
his anxiety was increafed by the tidings that the 
Proteftants had furprifedthe town of San Gertruden- 
berg, which gave them the command of the Maefe, 
and a free entrance into the province of Bra- 
bant. Thefe difafters were far from balanced by 
an advantage which his troops had obtained in the 
fouthern provinces, where St. Aldegonde was made 
prifoner; this nobleman, the author of the cele- 
brated compromife, would prohably have added 
„another victim to the refentment of Alva, had 
nat the Prince of Orange declared, that whatever 
feverities were practifed on St. Aldegonde fhould 

be retaliated on the Count de Boffut. | 

With 
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With this event ended the adminiftration of Al- 
va; inceffant toil of body and mind had preyed 
upon his health; and he folicited his recall froma 
ftation, to the duties of which his conftitution was 
no longer equal. Many thought they difcerned 
under this requeft a fecret dread that his favour 
with his fovereign declined; yet Alva ftill feems to 
have poffeifed the royal confidence; but it is more 
than probable that even the haughty fpirit of Phi- 
lip began to bend; that having tried in vain the 
effects of feverity, he reluctantly had confented to 
adopt more moderate counfels; and he was cone 
{cious how improperly they would come recom- 
mended from a perfon who, on his departure, 
boafted, that during a government of lefs than fix 
years, upwards of eighteen thoufand heretics had 
fuffered in the Netherlands by the hand of the pub- 
lic executioner ; befides a much greater number 
who had been flaughtered on the field of battle, or 
maffacred in the towns that he had reduced. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Twenty-firf. 





Appointment of Requefens—His Conduft—Attempts 
and fails in the Relief of Middleburg—Views of the 
Court of France—Enterprife, Defeat, and Death 
of Count Lewis—Siege and Relief of Leyden— 
Fruitle/s Negociations for Peace—Invafion of Zea- 

- land— Death of Requefens—Mutiny of the Spani 
Troops—Sack of Antwerp—Confederacy of the Pro- 
vinces, under the name of the Pacification of Ghent 
— Nomination of Don Jobn of Auftria—His Treaty 
with the States—He difmiffes the Spani/h ana Ita- 
lian Troops—He fecretly foments the Difcontents 
of the Germans—He furprifes Namur—Rupture 
with the States, who fummon to their affftance the 
Prince of Orange—Fealou/y of the Catholic Nobles 
—Elettion of Matthias—Views of Henry the Third 
and Elizabeth—Return of the Spanifh and Italian 
Troops—Vittoryof Gembloux—Repulfe of Don Fobn 
—He Retires under the Gannon of Namur—Hts 
Difcontent and Death—He names the Prince of 
Parma for bis Succeffor—Divifions between the 
States and their Allies—The Prince of Parma takes 
Maeftricht—Reclaims the Catholic Provinces to 
their Obedience —Conferences at Cologne—Magnani- 
mity of the Prince of Orange. 


A. D. 1593. Tue choice of a fucceffor to Alva 
had exercifed the judgment of Philip; the pru- 
dence 
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dence of Requefens, commandator of Caftille, 
had been difplayed in the government of Milan ; 
and in the celebrated battle of Lepanto his perfonal 
courage at leaft had been acknowledged; on his 
qualities the King of Spain relied to allure or com- 
pel his Flemith fubjects to obedience ; and to him 

he transferred the title and authority of regent. 
A.D. 1574. The firft meafure of the new gover- 
nor was to reftrain the infolence of the military; 
and to abolifh the trophies which his predeceffor 
had raifed to commemorate his own guilty victo- 
ries. The ftatue of Alva, which had been erect- 
ed in the citadel of Antwerp, was thrown down; 
and every infcription which might wound the feel- 
ings of the people was carefully erafed. His next 
object was the relief of Middleburgh, which for 
near eighteen months had been clofely prefled by 
the Proteftants; on the fafety of the capital depend- 
ed the allegiance of the few remaining towns in 
Zealand which were not yet infected with the 
fpirit of revolt; and in the firft enterprife on which 
he ventured, Requefens was defirous of imprefling 
the ftates with an idea of his vigour and refources. 
At Antwerp and Bergen-Opzoom he equipped 
above thirty fhips of war, befides tran{ports with 
provifions and military flores. This fleet was di- 
vided into two fquadrons, and the regent hoped 
that while the attention of the enemy was diftract- 
ed, one at leaft might force an entrance into the 
canal 
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canal of Middleburg, and pour relief into the fa- 
mifhed city. 

But the very means on which he depended for 
fuccefs, were productive of defeat. The Prince 
of Orange had paffed over. from Holland to the 
ifle of Walcheren, to affift the Zealanders with 
his counfels; he had been early apprized of the 
difpofition of Requefens; and he difpatched the 
greate(t part of his naval force to meet and en-e 
counter the fquadron which, under de Glimes and 
Romero, was from Bergen to fall down the eaftern 
Scheld. The conflict was rude and bloody ; but 
early in the action the veffel of Glimes was entan- 
gled on a fand bank, and fet on fire by the Zea- 
landers; Romero, who had haftened to fupport his 
Admiral, was involved in the fame danger; and 
throwing himfelf into the fea, efcaped only by 
his ftrength and dexterity. The greateft part of 
the royal fleet was taken or deftroyed; de Glimes, 
and feveral other officers, with near a thoufand 
Walloons and Spaniards, perifhed; and d’Avila, 
who commanded the other fquadron, informed of 
the fate of his colleague, fteered back his courfe 
to Antwerp. 

With the defeat of the Spanith fleet expired the 
hopes of the garrifon of Middleburgh; Mondra- 
gon, who commanded it, had difcharged every 
duty of ‘a foldier and an officer; his example had 


“taught his companions to feed, without a murmur, 


on 
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en the flefh of dogs and horfes ; but even this un- 
grateful food was exhaufted; and he confidered it 
as his duty to preferve, by a timely capitulation, 
thofe brave men who had been intrufted to his 
care. He offered to deliver up the city, on con- 
ditions, that the garrifon fhould be allowed to de- 
` part with their arms and baggage, and the Catho- 
lic inhabitants with their effects ; to thefe the Prince 
of Orange added the demand of the freedom of 
St. Aldegond, and the regent, defirous of recom- 
mending his adminiftration by moderation, and a 
ftri& obfervance of his word, fubfcribed and punc- 
tually fulfilled the articles. 
" The reduction of Middleburg encouraged the 
Prince of Orange to more important enterprifes. 
The maffacre of St. Bartholomew had fhaken, byt 
not overthrown, the Calvinift party in Frange; 
they had again lifted up their heads ; and by the 
vigorous defence of Rochelle, had extorted from 
their fovereign a treaty not lefs advantageous to 
their caufe than that which had been fo recently 
violated. Charles the Ninth feemed himfelf to 
have awakened to the ignominy into which the 
perfidious counfels of Catherine had plunged him; 
to check the power of Spain he had even entered 
. into a fecret league with Count Lewis; had affitt- 
ed him with money, and had ftipulated in return 
the fovereignty of the provinces of Holland and 


Zealand. This feafonable pecuniary fupply en- 
abled 
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abled Lewis, at the head of near ten thoufand 
French and German Proteftants, and accompa- 
nied by his brother Henry, and Chriftopher fon 
to the Elector Palatine, to penetrate into Guelder- 
land ; and to purfue his march towards Brabant, to - 
join the forces of the prince, who was advancing 
from the maritime provinces to meet him. 

But on the banks of the Maefe, he found an ene- 
my inftead of an ally; Requefens, though late, had 
been informed of his defign; and while he himfelf 
remained in Antwerp to watch the intrigues of the 
Prince of Orange, he difpatched Sancio d’Avila, 
with the flower of the Spanifh troops, to oppofe 
the progrefs of Count Lewis. That officer beheld 
the enemy ftrongly pofted in the village of Moo- 
chet, a {mall diftance from the river; confiding, 
however, in the well-known courage of his troops, 
he gave the fignal of attack; nor were the Pro- 
teftants capable of withftanding the fury of the 
charge; the entrenchments on every fide were 
forced; near five thoufand of the vanquifhed were 
flaughtered in the action andthe purfuit; and the 
victory was rendered more decifive by the deaths 
of Count Lewis, his brother Henry, and the 
Count Palatine ; who, after a vain effort to reftore 
the day, threw themfelves into the midft of the 
carnage, and fell {word in hand, 

The fate of Count Lewis and his followers de- 
- ermined the retreat of the Prince of Orange; nor 
| would 
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would he have found it eafy to have regained in 
fafety the frontiers of Holland, had not the Spå- 
nifh troops fullied the glory they had acquired in 
battle by rebelling againft their officers. With 
loud menaces they demanded the payment of their 
arrears; and impatient of the evafive promifes of 
d’Avila, they marched to Antwerp, and fixed their 
quarters in that opulent city. The prefence and 
entreaties of Requefens, with the more perfuafive 


argument of an hundred thoufand Florins, which _ 


were immediately diftributed among ft them, prevail- 
ed on them again to take the field; and to form 
the fiege of Leyden. 

But while Requefens was affiduoufly occupied 
in preparations for that enterprife, he was fubject- 
ed to a new mortification which he could not but 
' feel moft fenfibly ; in hopes of recovering the ma- 
ritime provinces, he had equipped a confiderable 
fleet at Antwerp; apprehenfive that the mutineers, 
to extort a compliance with their demands, might 


take poffeffion of thefe fhips, he had removed them . 


from the protection of the cannon of the city; but 
their change of fituation expofed them to a more 
fatal difafter; the Zealanders, ever daring and vi- 
gilant, were informed of their defencelefs ftate ; 
they fuddenly attacked them; funk and deftroyed 
feveral; took forty; and rendered all the reft unfit 
for fervice. 

VOL, Ii. Ce k 
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It was not only on the {word that the regent de- 
pended for re-eftablithing the royal authority. An 
act of indemnity was publifhed, in the name of the 
King; but the people of the Netherlands were not 
confcious of that guilt which Philip’s pompous deed 
of clemency imputed tothem; it was befides clog- 
gcd with a ftipulation, that the Proteftant revolters 
fhould return into the bofom of the eftablifhed 
church ; and the fituation of the reformed was not 
fo defperate that they fhould accede to terms which 
once more would have fubjected them to the op- 
preffive jurifdiction of the inquifition. 

Yet the dangers that menaced them demanded 
theirt utmoft fortitude: the fiege of Leyden had al- 
ready continued above three months; and the inha- 
bitants had endured every diftrefs that famine could 
inflict ; the Prince of Orange, who was acquainted 
with their extreme mifery, had left nothing unat- 
tempted for their relief; he had already collected 
large fupplies of provifions; but could not, with 
all his activity or addrefs, raife fufficient force to 
open a paflage into the city; to drain their lands, 
to exclude the water, and to preferve the dykes, 
were then, as they are fill, objects to the Dutch 
ot almoft conftant attention ; but at the moment 
they were animated by objects ftill more intereft- 
ing; their love of liberty, joined to their dread of 

popery, prevailed over every other confideration. 
They refolved to, avail themfelves of that furious 
3 ` element 
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element from which their country had fo frequently 
fuffered; to open the fluices, to break down the 
dykes of the Maefe and Iffel, and flooding the 
country round Leyden, to get accefs to the be- 
fieged with their fleet. The waters foon diffufed 
themfelves over tlie adjacent fields; but the Spa- 
_niards, though driven from the lower grounds, 
were {till enabled to keep poffeffion of their higher 
forts; the blockade was continued, and the be- 
fieged, while they beheld from their walls the fails 
and flags of the veffels deftined for their relief, 
were reduced to feed on the roots of herbs and 
weeds, and on foup made from the putrefied hides 
- ofanimals. Such unwholefome food foon produced 
a peftilence ,and fwept off in a few weeks thoufands 
of the inhabitants; thofe who furvived, overwhelm- 
ed with anguifh at the difmal fcenes which they 
daily beheld, were fcarce able to perform the 
mournful office of burying the dead; at length the 
moment of their deliverance arrived; towards the 
end of September, the wind changing from the 
north-caft, to the north-weft, poured the ocean 
into the mouths of the rivers with uncommon vio- 
lence; and then veering about to the South, it pro- 
pelled the water towards the plains of Leyden, 
until they were converted into a fpacious lake ; the 
Spaniards,. fenfible of the danger which had at- 
tended their perfeverance, attempted too late to 
quit their forts; they were purfued by the Zealand- 

Cc2 ers, 
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ers, and above fifteen hundred perifhed in the 
waves or by the {word ; the victors failed in tri- 
umph into Leyden ; nor was their affiftance impart- 
ed before it was abfolutely neceffary ; and fo ex- 
haufted were the befieged, that had the blockade 
been protraéted two days longer, they muft all 
have perifhed. 

Thefe repeated difappointments preyed on the 
fpirits of Requefens; an ineffectual negociation 
for peace had been commenced, under the aufpt- 
ces of the Emperor Maximilian ; but as Philip was 
inexorable on the head of religion, and as the re- 
formed were equally determined not to abandon 
what they deemed the true faith, the conferenees 


were abruptly broken off, andthe fword was again’ 


drawn. 

A.D. 167g. The campaign opened with the in- 
vafion of Zealand; and the regent flattered him- 
felf, by transferring the war to the immediate feat 


of revolt, with the moft fplendid advantages. The 


valour of his troops, and the enterprifing genius of 
their commanders, after a long ftruggle, erected 
the royal ftandard on the walls of Zuricfee, the ca- 
pital of the ifland of Schowen; but the fiege had 
been prolonged by the obftinacy of the garrifon 
through nine months ; and whatever exultation the 
fuccefs of the enterprife might infpire, was cloud- 
ed by the death of Requefens; his conftitution 
funk beneath inceffant toil and anxiety; and his 

deseafe 
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deceafe at this critical juncture expofed the Nether- 
lands to new and more fanguinary calamities. 

A. D.1576. The intractable and mutinousfpiric 
of the Spanith troops feemed to revive with every 
gleam of profperity ; their daring courage was not 
more formidable to their enemies than to their 
friends. That mutiny, which with difficulty was 
appeafed after their victory over Count Lewis, on 
the capture of Zuricfee, broke out with increafe of 
fury. The council of ftate, who on the death of the 
regent had affumed the reins of government, were 
incapable of fatisfying their demands, or reftraining 
their rage. The arrears due to them was the im- 
mediate pretence for infurretion. They depofed 
their lawful officers, and promoted by election their 
own comrades to command; they furprifed the 
town of Alloft; laid the adjacent country under 
contribution; and though declared rebels by the 
council of ftate, continued their predatory excur- 
fions ; their example was communicated to the 
garrifon of Antwerp; and the diffenfions of the 
latter with the citizens were foon heightened into 
open war ; the noife of the cannon reached the mu- 
tineers of Alloft; and inflamed their native fero- 
city; ‘* to arms, to arms,” they tumultuoufly 
fhouted, and impatient of delay, they rufhed for- 
wards to the f{upport oftheir brethren ; their impe- 
tuofity difregarded the fatigue of a long march; 
and impelled by the hopes of {poil and vengeance, 

Cc 3 they 
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they precipitated themfelves on the unhappy city; 
the inhabitants, with the Walloon troops, which 
efpoufed their caufe, were incapable of fuftaining 
their furious charge. In their head-long courfe they 
trampled down all oppofition; and their chirft of 
blood was fatiated with the flaughter of feven thou- 
fand Flemings. But avarice was a paffion not fo ea- 
fily extinguifhed. From almoft every commercial 
nation companies of merchants, had fixed their 
refidence in Antwerp; their habitations were 
adorned with the moft coftly furniture ; their ware- 
houfes were filled with the moft precious commo- 
dities; but this fcene of opulence was foon defac- 
ed; and for three fucceffive days the Spanifh fol- 
diers rioted in plunder. The quantities of gold and 
filver, of rich manufactures and merchandize, 
which they feized or deftroyed, have never been 
eftimated; but the fum of eight millions of guil- 
ders, which they extorted in money from the trem- 
bling inhabitants, remains a fufficient evidence of 
the extravagance of their demands, and of the 
wealth of the city. 

The garrifon of Ghent, though inferior in num- 
ber, did not yield in rapacity to that of Antwerp. 
In a fally from the citadel, they had been repulfed 
by the inhabitants; but the ftates were too confcious 
of the inequality of the conteft between men edu- 
cated in the peaceful labours of commerce, and 
foldiers long inured to blood and victory, to fna- 

| gine 
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gine the former could long refit the impreffion of 
the latter; however painful the expedienr, they 
refolved to implore the protection of the Prince 
of Orange; William, whohad not been an inattentive 
{pectator of the fcene, readily embraced their de- 
fence; with a chofen detachment of well-difci- 
plined troops, he rapidly advanced from the fron- 
tiers of Holland ; and in conjunction with the in- 
habitants, foon compelled the Spaniards to evacuate 
the citadel. 

So feafonable a fervice could not fail of pro- 
moting the views of the Prince; on the death of 
Requefens, he had projected a fcheme of uniting 
- all the provinces; by his letters and emiffaries, he’ 
had endeavoured to rouze the fpirit of the people, 
and to perfuade the council that now was the time 
when they might deliver themfelves for ever from 
the tyranny of Spain. Trembling beneath the 
{courge of military licence, and grateful for the re- 
cent affiftance he had imparted, the States at length 
entered into his ideas;. deputies were appointed, | 
and invefted with proper powers; and in the con- 
grefs which was held at Ghent, a treaty of confede- 
racy was concluded, under which all the provinces, 
except Luxemburgh, were comprehended. 

In this confederacy, fo well known in the Ne- 
therlands by the name of the Pacification of Ghent, 
it was agreed between the Catholic provinces, on - 
the one hand, and thofe of Holland and Zealand, 

Cc4 with 
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with the Prince of Orange, on the other, that there 
fhould fu bfift between them an inviolable alliance ; 
that they fhould affift each other to the utmoft ot 

their power in expelling the Spaniards from the 

Netherlands; and as foon as the public tranquil- 

lity was eftablifhed by the expulfion of their oppref- 

fors, a general affembly fhould be held of the 

States for redrefling grievances, reforming abufes, 

and reftoring the conftitution to its primitive pu- 

rity and vigour; that the Prince of Orange fhould 
be confirmed in the offices of High Admiral and 
Governor of the maritime provinces ; that all the 
exiles fhould be reinftated in their poffeffions and 
dignities ; that in the Catholic provinces, the an- 
cient form of worfhip fhould alone be exercifed ; 

but in thofe of Holland and Zealand, all matters, 

whether civil or religious, fhould remain as they 
were at prefent, until finally fettled in a general 

affembly of the ftates. . 

The feditious {pirit of the Spanifh troops, and 
the general difaffection of the Flemings, had been, 
with the intelligence of the death of Requefens, 
early conveyed to the court of Madrid ; the choice 
of a new regent demanded the moft mature reflec- 
tion; and on‘ this occafion, to preferve his autho- 
rity, Philip even feemed to fufpend his jealoufy ; 
though long envious of the more {plendid and ami- 
able qualities of his brother, he confented to com- 
mit the reins of adminiftration to the vigorous 

hand 
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hand of Don John of Auftria: but though adorned , 
with the laurels of Lepanto, and efteemed for his 
affable and infinuating manners, Don John poffefi- 
ed not the’ prudence, the patience, and penetra- 
tion with which his antagonift the Prince of Orange 
was fo eminently endowed. His firt meafures, 
however, on his arrival in the province of Luxem- 
burg, were of a conciliatory nature; he ratified 
the pacification of Ghent ; he engaged that all the 
foreign troops in the fervice of Spain fhould leave 
the Netherlands, and never return without the 
confent of the States ; that the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians fhould depart within the {pace of forty days, 
and the Germans immediately after receiving fatis- 
faction with regard to their arrears; and he pro- 
' mifed that diligent inquiry fhould be made con- 
cerning the late outrages ; that the guilty fhould 
be punifhed, and a reafonable compenfation made 
to the fufferers, either in the Netherlands or in 
Spain, as the King fhould determine. 

A. D.1577- When the States had accepted the 
proffered alliance of the Prince of Orange, they 
‘had not concealed the relu€tance with which they 
expofed their country to the horrors of civil war ; 
the principal members of the Affembly, educated 
in the Jap of peace, were averfe to arms, and 
ftrongly inclined to negotiation; they therefore 
readily embraced the offers of Don John, confent- 
ed to receive him as SOverngy General of the Ne- 

ther- 
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therlands, and renewed their oath of allegiance to 
Philip ; but the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
were not impreffed by the fame feelings; the new 

- treaty prefented them with no fecurity for the free 
exercife of the Proteftant religion ; ‘but though po- 
licy induced them tofupprefs, left they fhould alarm 
the bigotry of the Catholic provinces, their prin- 
cipal objection, they were not filent on other points 
of confiderable importance; no provifion, they 
obferved, had been made for the regular meeting 
of the ftates ; and they dwelt with artful indigna- 
tion on the rewards, under the name of arrears, 
which were promifed to thofe troops who had 
not only fcattered terror and devaftation through 
the provinces, but had been formally declared re- 
bels by the Council, when clothed with the royal 
authority. 

The Catholics could not but be fenfible of the 
weight of thefe arguments ; but they had advanced 
too far to retire; the treaty was already figned ; 
fix hundred thoufand florins had been granted to 
Don John for the payment of the Spanifh and Ita- 
lian troops; the money was immediately diftri- 
‘buted amongft them; and this brave but ferocious 
band began their retreat, enriched with the fpoils 
of their fellow-fubjects, and without the leaft com- 
punction for the rapacity and violence which they 


had exercifed. 
Inflamed 
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Inflamed with ambition and the love of war, it 
wasnot without regret that Don John had acquiefced 
under the orders of the King, which ftri&ly en- 
joined him to avoid any open rupture with the 
Catholic provinces; he beheld with concern the © 
departure of thofe intrepid veterans, on whofe 
{words he could have relied to have opened him 
the road to fame. The Germans ftill remained ; 
and while he affected to urge their retreat, he fum- 
moned their leadersto Mechlin, and exhorted them 
privately to maintain their pofts ; at the fame time 
he lamented to the States, that a greater fum was 
neceflary to difcharge their arrears than could be 
levied in the Low Countries; and he propofed to 
them to fend his fecretary E{covedo to Madrid, to 
folicit the affiftance of Philip. That affembly were 
the dupes of his artifice ; and Efcovedo was dif- 
patched, not to promote the departure of the Ger- 
mans, but to prefs the return of the Spaniards and: 
Italians. — 

In the mean time, the Regent continued his 
intrigues with the German officers; before the ex- 
ecution of the plans he had.formed, he judged it 
neceffary to withdraw from Bruffels, and if pof- 
fible to make himfelf mafter of fome place of 
{trength near the frontiers. Namur appeared the 
fitteft for his purpofe, as its fituation would enable 
him to receive the reinforcements he expected from 
Spain and Italy; and as Margaret of Navarre in- 

tended 
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tended to pafs through the city, in her way to Spa, 
on pretence of paying his refpects to that princefs, 
he entered Namur with a chofen train in whom he 
could truft. Ina moment of feftive confidence, 
he furprifed the gate of the citadel; expelled the 
Governor, whofe integrity was inflexible; and 
extorted by threats or promifes the fubmiffion of 
the citizens. 

After fuch an open violation of his faith, there 
could be little room for negotiation ; yet, in 
a letter to the States, he lamented that the plots 
which had been laid to deprive him of his liberty 
and life, had obliged him to have recourfe to fo 
hoftile an expedient. That affembly was filled with 
indignation at this conduct, and with aftonif{hment 
at the charge he brought forward. They ftill 
anxioufly wifhed to preferve the provinces from 
being plunged again into the calamities of war ; 
and they could not imagine the regent would have 
ventured on fo daring a ftep, without the certainty 
of fome powerful fupport. Inftead of giving way 
to their refentment, they hoped to reclaim him 
from the dangerous path into which he had devi- 
ated, by full affurances of fatisfaction ; and they 
empowered their ambaffadors to declare, that if he 
would name the perfons he fufpected, they fhould 
be ftrictly examined, and as feverely punithed, if 
found guilty. 

But 
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But a legal profecution would have been far from 
advancing the defigns of Don John; a few ano- 
nymous letters, which he faid had been cran{mitted 
to him, was all the evidence he could adduce of 
the pretended conf{piracy ; but at the fame time he 
announced his final refolution never to return to 
Bruffels, unlefs the States would inveft him with 
the entire command of the army, and break off all 
communication with the Prince of Orange, and 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 

With this reply was terminated all amicable inter- 
courfe between Don John and the States; the per- 
fidy of the former had concurred to imprefs the 
latter with an high opinion of the penetration of 
the Prince of Orange, who had early warned them 
of the Governor’s duplicity ; as war was now inevi- 
table, they invited him to fix his refidence in Bruf- 
fels; and William entered that capital, amidft the 
joyful fhouts of a grateful people, who faluted him 
with the glorious appellations of the father of bis 
country, and the guardian of its liberty and laws. 

But the general exultation was foon diflurbed 
by the fpirit of jealoufy ; Philip de Croy, Duke of 
Arfchot. the Marquis of Havrée his brother, the 
Count de Lalain, and feveral other of the Catholic 
nobility, had, fince the death of Requefens, diftin- 
guithed themfelves as ftrenuous affertors of the 
public freedem; they could not bear, however, 
to behold their own influence overwhelmed by the 


popu- 
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popularity of William ; they endeavoured to con- 
ceal their envy under an affected anxiety at the 
danger to which the Catholic faith was expofed, by 
the unreferved confidence that was placed in one 
who was an avowed friend to the new religion ; 
and to give greater weight to their party, they 
invited the Archduke Matthias, the brother of the 
Emperor, to affume the government of the pro- 
vinces. 

A.D. 1578. So fplendid an offer was too allur- 
ing to the mind of that young prince to be reject- 
ed; without communicating his defign to his bro- 
ther, whofe difapprobation he juftly fufpected, 
Matthias, in the night, fet out from Vienna, and 
travelled with fuch rapidity, that he gained Lier- 
res in Brabant before the Imperial meffengers could 
overtake him. The States, aftonifhed at the news 
of his arrival, and highly incenfed againft thole 
who kad invited him, would have inftantly rejected 
his pretenfions, had they not been diffuaded from 
fo impolitic a ftep by the Prince of Orange ; that 
prudent ftatefman difcerned in a moment the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from the riva]- 
fhip of the different branches of the Houfe of 
Auftria; he prevailed on them to receive Mat- 
thias with all the refpect due to his rank, and to 
elect him governor ; and the Duke of Arfchot, and 
his affociates, had the mortification to perceive 
that they had advanced, inftead of reprefied, the 

i power 
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power of their rival, fince it was to the influence of 
. the Prince of Orange that the promotion of Mat- 
thias was univerfally afcribed. 

The elevation of Matthias did not induce the 
Emperor to deviate from that ftrict neutrality he — 
had profefled to obferve; and Henry the Third, 
who had fucceeded, inthethrone of France, Charles 
the Ninth, was too much occupied by his own af- 
- fairs to attend to thofe of the Netherlands; he 
however encouraged his brother, the Duke of An- 
jou, to afpire to the fovereignty of thofe provinces, 
and flattered himfelf, that by fuch an expedition, 
he fhould be delivered from the reftlefs and in- 
triguing fpirits that menaced the repofe of his do- 
minions. Whatever might be the expectations of 
the States from the promifes of Anjou, it was to 
the Queen of England that they looked up for im- 
mediate fuccour ; that princefs, equally bold and 
prudent, had eftablifhed her authority in the heart | 
of her Proteftant fubjects; fhe was fenfible that 
the bigotry of Philip would ever be the fource of 
latent enmity towards her; fhe had penetrated the 
defign of Don John, by efpoufing Mary of Scot- 
land, to lay the foundation of his own pretenfions 
to the Britifh crowns; and refentment and policy 
combined in prompting her to feed the flame of 
revolt in Flanders; fhe engaged, by a formal 
treaty, to fupply the States both with money and 
troops; but at the fame time fhe difpatched an 

7 ambaf- 
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ambaffador to the court of Madrid, to juftify her 
condué ; and to affure Philip, that her only inten- 
tion was to prevent the provinces in defpair from 
throwing themfelves into the hands of fome other 
power. The apology was received with the refpect 
it merited; and as the King of Spain was not yet 
prepared for an open rupture with England, he 
paffed in filence the injurious interference of Eli- 
zabeth. 
It however determined him to act with increafe 
_ of vigour ; and however he might be jealous of the 
ambition, and be diftruftful of the plans, of his 
brother, he ordered the Spanifh and Italian troops 
that had been fo lately recalled, to return to the 
Netherlands, under the conduét of Alexander Far- 
nefe, Prince of Parma. The junction of thefe 
with the Germans, which he had already affembled, 
fwelled the forces of the Regent to fifteen thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe, and enabled him to 
indulge the vengeance he had long fecretly 
cherifhed ; at Gembloux he attacked the army 
of the States, which confifted of ten thoufand in- 
fantry and fifteen hundred cavalry, and with the 
lofs of only two hundred men, obtained a victory, 
which was marked by the flaughter of three thou- 
fand Flemings; with the fame eafe and rapidity, 
he reduced the towns of Louvain, Sichem, and 
Nivelles; and Bruffels already trembled at his ap- 
proach.. 
From 
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From the menaced fiege of that city, flufhed 
with conqueft, the Regent directed his march to- 
wards the Diemar, in queft of frefh laurels; on 
the banks of that river the Count de Boffut had 
collected the remnant of the army that had been 
defeated at Gembloux ; he had been reinforced by 
the fuccours arrived from England, and by feveral 
detachments of Flemings ; and a pofition naturally 
advantageous was defended by ten thoufand men, 
who juftly confided in their leader ; the judgment 
of the Prince of Parma was in vain exerted to dif- 
fuade Don John from the attack of fo formidable 
a corps, covered by the ttrongeft entrenchments. 
But the ardour of the Regent was deaf to every re- 
monftrance; the Spaniards rufhed to the affault 
with their wonted courage ; but they were expofed 
to an heavy fire from the batteries, and entangled 
in the works of the enemy ; after a fruitlefs ftruggle, 
they were obliged to abandon a field, which was 
{trewed with nine hundred of their braveft veterans: 
and the Regent, after fo fevere a repulfe, incapable 
of refifting in open ground the armies which were 
ready to pour in upon him from Frarice and Ger- 
many, retired again under the cannon of Namur. 

In this fituation, he caft many 4 longing look, 
in expectation of the fuccours which he had been 
promifed fiom Spain and Italy; but the jealoufy 
of Philip had revived ; and inftead of the march 
of armies to join him, Don John received thé alarm- 
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ing intelligence that his confidential fecretary, Ef- 
covedo, had been affaffinated in the ftreets of Ma- 
drid ; he could not be at a lofs to guefs the pow- 
erful author of fo daring a crime; deferted by a 
brother, on whom he had depended, defrauded of the 
military glory he had fondly anticipated, anxiety 
and difappointment preffed upon his mind ; a dark 
rumour hasbeen preferved, that a noxious draught, 
adminiftered to him by fome Spanifh ecclefiaftics, 
at the command of Philip, was fatal to his life; 
but. it is more probable that he was the victim of 
an indignant fpirit, which could not brook the in- 
action to which the envy of his brother condemned 
him. - . 
A.D. 1579. The dying breath of the Regent 
devolved his authority on Alexander Farnefe ; and 
had the States themfelves acted with vigour and 
unanimity, the Prince of Parma would have had 
little reafon to have rejoiced in fo dangerous a 
mark of efteem. The city of Amfterdam had at 
length acceded to the treaty of confederacy ; the 
gold of England had allured forty thoufand Ger- 
mans, under Prince Cafimire, to pafs the Rhine 
and the Maefe ; the Duke of Anjou, with a con- 
fiderable body of troops, was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Mons, and had affumed the 
title of Protector of the Netberlands. But thefe 
mighty preparations were rendered ineffectual bya 
fpirit of divifion, which even the prudence and 
mode- 
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moderation of the Prince of Orange could not res 
ftrain. The Catholic cities beheld with terror the 
"march of the Proteftant forces, under Prince Ca- 
fimire ; in many places they refufedto admit them 
within their walls; and in-almoft all, they with- 
held the contributions neceflary for their fubfift- 
ence; the Duke of Anjou was not received with 
greater confidence; mutual diftruft prevailed in 
every department ; each party was loud in the ac- 
cufation of their adverfaries, and while the Duke 
of Anjou retired within the limits of France, Cafi- 
mire, after difbanding the greateft part of the Ger- 
mans, paffed over into England, to vindicate his 
condué to Elizabeth. | 

The diffenfions of the Flemings and their allies 
called into ation the Prince of Parma; while the 
armies of the States remained in the field, his pru- 
dence had confined him within the limits of his 
camp; but no fooner were the French and Ger- 
mans difbanded, than he gave full {cope to his en- 
terprifing genius, After alarming Antwerp, by a 
feries of well-concerted manceuvres, he fuddenly 
_appeared before thegatesof Maeftricht, and though 
the inhabitants refifted his attacks for above three 
months, in a moment of laffitude and negligence 
he made himfelf matter of the city. Nor was it only 
by arms that he afpired to re-eftablith the royal 
authority; the jealoufy that had been excited in 
the Walloon or Flemith troops, by the introduc- 
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tion of the German forces, furvived even after the 
caufe had been removed ; the Prince of Parma was 
not flow to avail himfelf of their difcontents ; and 
Farnefe concluded with them a treaty, which once 
more reclaimed them to their allegiance : the ne- 
gociation was conducted by the deputies of French 
' Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, in the name of 
thofe provinces; the principal article of it was, 
that the Italian and Spanifh veterans fhould again 
be withdrawn ; and Philip more readily confented 
to this condition, as he had already meditated other 
and not lefs important wars, which promifed full 
employment to their reftlefs valour, 

The feceffion of provinces, which had produced 
the moft hardy and warlike inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands, could not but imprefs the mind of the 
Prince of Orange with diftruft and anxiety; he 
had endeavoured to counterbalance the effects of 
it by a new alliance of perpetu.l union between 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Grel- 
derland, Friefland, Brabant, and Flanders, and 
which, from the place where it was figned, has 

cen diftinguifhed by the name of the Union of 
Utrecht: though this confederzcv has juftly been 
confidered as the foundation of the republic of 
the United Provinccs, the immediate fuccefs was 
not fuch as William fondly expected ; he was em- 
barraff2d by the turbulence of Ghentefe, and by 
the mutual fufpicions of the Proteftants and Ca- 
tholics ; 
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tholics; nor is it wonderful, that under thefe cir- 
cumftances he fhould liften to propofals of peace, 
which Philip, impatient to affert his pretenfions 
to the crown of Portugal, condefcended to make 3 
but as he ftill remained inflexible on the head of 
religion, the conferences of Cologne afforded only 
an opportunity to the Duke d’ Arfchot and his 
party to reconcile themfelves to their fovereign ; 
and ferved to difplay the magnanimity of the Prince 
of Orange, who, to the advantages which it was 
urged he might derive from the favour of the 
King, nobly replied, ‘* that he would liften to no -- 
‘“ propofal which related to himfelf; that he was 

« confcious in all his conduct he had been animat- 

“‘ ed by a difinterefted affe&tion towards the public 

‘* good; and that no confideration would induce 

s“ him to enter into any agreement, from which 

“the ftates and people were excluded; but if 

“ their juft claims were fatisfied, he would not re- 

£s je& any terms, which his conf{cience and honour . 
** would fuffer him to accept,” 
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Chapter the Twenty-[econd. 


State of Portugal—Charakter of Sebaftian—His Ex- 
pedition to Africa—His Death—Is fucceeded by bis 
Great Uncle Henry—Various Competitors for the 
Succefion—Preienftons of Philip—His Prepara- 
tions— Death of Henry—Difgrace of the Duke of 
Mlua—He is Appointed to the Command of the Ar- 
my defined for Portugal—His Loyalty—Inexorable 
Difpofttion of Philip—The Portuguefe proclaim 
Don Antonio King—Succefs of Alva—He drives 
Antonio out of Portugal—Submiffon of that King- 
dom—Operations in the Netherlands—The Duke of 
Anjou is chofen Sovereign—Profcription of the 
Prince of Orange—The States abjure their Allegi- 
ance to Philip— Departure of} Matthias—Relief of 
Gambray—The Duke of Anjou fets out for England 
— Returns with Succours from Elizabeth—Attempts 
om the Life of the Prince of Orange—Pragre/s of 
the Prince of Parma—Perfidy of the Duke of An- 
jou—Prudent Counfel of the Prince of Orange— 
Rapid Succefs of the Spaniards—Death of the Duke 
of Anjou---Affafination of the Prince of Orange. 


Un DER along fucceffion of Kings, who placed 
their glory in promoting the commerce of their 
fubjects, and extending their difcoveries through 
the remoreft regions of the globe, Portugal had 
attained a degrec uf importance among the fur- 
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rounding nations, from which the narrow limits of 
the kingdom, and the neighbourhood of the Spa- 
nifh monarchy, feemed for ever to exclude her: 
befides eftablifhing fettlements in Africa, and the 
adjacent iflands, her navigators had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, which no European mariner 
had ever attempted, and had penetrated boldly into 
almoft- every quarter of the eaftern ocean, difco- 
vering lands, and founding cities; and not fatis- 
fied with their acquifitions in the eaft, they had 
turned their.arms towards America, and had plant- 
ed in Brafil the valuable colony of which they ftill 
retain poffeffion. l 
John the Third, the laft of thofe great monarchs 
under whofe aufpices the boundaries of the known 
world had been enlarged, was fucceeded in the 
throne of Portugal by his grandfon Sebaftian, a 
child of only three years old. As the royal infant 
advanced to manhood, his fubjects might, with- 
out flattery, admire his fprightly wit, his manly 
form, his daring fpirit, and his fuperior addrefs 
in all the accomplifhments of a martial age. But 
the hopes which thefe fplendid qualities infpired, 
were clouded by an intemperate thirft of fame, and 
a bigoted attachment to the Romifh church ; his 
governor, Don Alexis de Menezes, had perpetu- 
ally celebrated the pratfes of his anceftors for their 
victories over the infidels of Africa and the eaft; 
and his tutor, Lewis de Camarra, a zealous Jefuit, 
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had been equally indefatigable to difplay the me 
rits which arofe from the propagation of the true 
faith. A youthful mind was eafily dazzled by the 
brilliant profpect ; and Sebaftian believed that ta 
him ic was referved to erect, under the torrid Zone, 
the triumphant crofs of Chrift, and the ftandard of 
Portugal. 

He had early cherifhed the frantic project of 
tranfporting a royal army to India, and of rival- 
ling the exploits of Alexander ; but from this de- 
fign he was diverted, not by the difficulties that — 
oppofed it, nor by the remonftrances of his coun- 
fellors, but by the diftractions of Africa, which 
promifed to his ambition a nearer and fairer harveft 
of glory. On the death of Abdalla, King of Mo- 
tocco, hisfon, Muley Mahomet, had feized upon 
the crown, in contempt to an eftablifhed law of 
fucceffion, that the kingdom fhould devolve to 
the brother of the deceafed monarch. A civil 
war enfued, and Mahomet, defeated in feveral 
battles, was compelled to leave his uncle Muley 
Moluc, a prince of great abilities and virtues, in 
poffeffion of the throne. He, however, eluded 
the vengeance of the victor; croffed in fafety the 
ftraits which divide Africa from Europe, and after 
a fruitlefs attempt to awaken the languid zeal of 
Philip, fought fhelter in the court of Lifbon. 

Sebaftian embraced the royal fugitive as fent by 
the immediate interpofition of providence to ad- 

| | vance 
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vance the defigns he had inceffantly meditated. He 
not only engaged to pals into Africa in perfon, to 
reftore him to the throne that he claimed, but he 
folicited in his behalf the other powers of Europe; 
in an interview with his uncle the King of Spain, 
though Philip laboured to diffuade him from the 
_ rath enterprife, he obtained from him the promife 
of fifty gallies, and five thoufand veterans; and 
from the Prince of Orange he received the welcome - 
{upply of three thoufand Germans. 

A.D: 1578. With thefe troops, and ten thou- 
fand Portuguefe, anxious to diftinguith themfelves 
under the eyes of their fovereign, Sebaftian failed 
from Portugal, and difembarked his followers at 
Tangier; his ftandard was joined by a few Moors, 
whom jntereft or affection ftill attached to the for- 
tunes of Mahomet; and he boldly -advanced to- 
wards the camp of his enemy, to decide, in a ge- 
neral engagement, the fate of the war. 

Muley Moluc did not decline the proffered con- 
teft; fixty thoufand Moflems marched beneath his 
banners; and though his body was enfeebled with 
difeafe his mind retained its full and native vigour. 
It was his laft wifh to exclude his rebellious ne- 
phew, and leave to his brother an undifputed 
crown ; he was fenfible of the rapid progrefs of his 
diftemper ; he dreaded the effect which his death. 
might produce upon his troops; and he beheld 
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with pleafure the fignal for aCtion difplayed in the 
van of the army of Sebaftian. 
- The light horfe of the Moors were incapable in 
the firft charge of fuftaining the weight of the 
Chriftian cavalry, led on by their youthful fove- 
reign; but the flight of his foldiers rouzed Moluc 
from the couch of indifpofition; indignation fup- 
plied the place of ftrength; he mounted on horfe- 
back; rallied the fugitives, and led them back to 
the field; the remains of life were exhaufted by 
the exertion; he retired to his tent, a fainting fit 
fucceeded ; and his laft motion enjoined his,officers 
to preferve the dangerous fecret of his death : but 
his example had already decided the day ; his troops 
were ftill perfuaded that he was a fpettator of their 
conduct; the Portuguefe, the Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans, fought with the moft undaunted bravery ; 
«but they were oppreffed by heat and numbers; 
their ranks were broken; and their deftru€tion 
was inevitable; amidft the bloody conflit, Sebaf- 
tian had been diftinguifhed by his fuperior va- 
Jour; three horfes had been killed under him; 
his ftandard-bearer was flain; he was almoft left 
alone; but he ftill refufed to furrender to the 
Moors, who called out to him that they would 
fave his life, ‘ but you cannot,” replied he, 
& preferve my honour ;” the particulars of his fate 
have been darkly and doubtfully recorded; but it 
is moft probable that he fell with his {word in his 
hand, 
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hand, unwilling to furviye the calamityin which 
his rafhnefs had involved his coustry. 

An aged and feeble prieft was the immediate 
heir to the unfortunate Schaftian ; and the Cardi-. 
nal Henry, the great uncle to the late monarch, 
afcended the vacant throne; his years and infirmi- 
ties allowed nat his fubje@s to indulge the hopes 
of along reign; yet tenacious of a f{ceptre, that 
was falling from his hand, he refufed to employ 
the few moments that remained, in fecuring the 
tranquillity of his peaple, by deciding an the 
claims of the cloud of pretenders to the fucceffioa 
who impatiently awaited the intelligence of his de- 
ceafe. 

Qf thefe the Duchefs of Braganza, Philip of 
Spain, the Duke of Savay, and Don Antonio, 
prior of Crato, were grandchildren of Emanuel 
the Great, the father af Henry. The firt was 
daughter of Prince Edward, Emanuel’s fecond 
fon; the fecond af the Emprefs Ifabella, his eldeft 
daughter; the third of Beatrice his younger 
daughter; and the fourth of Lewis his youngeft 
fon; but the marriage af Lewis could never be 
proved; and though Henry preferved a ftudied fi- 
lence refpecting the pretenfions of the other com- 
petitars, he had early pronounced the birth of 
Antonio to be illegitimate, — 

The obvious laws of primogeniture eftablithed 
the fuperiority of the claim of Philip over that of 
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the Duke of Savoy ; but even the partizans of the 
former acknowledged, that had the father of the 
Duchefs of Braganza been alive, his title would 
have been indifputable; but they maintained, 
fince he had died without attaining poffeffion of 
the throne, nothing but the degree of confangui- . 
nity to Emanuel ought to be regarded ; and as the 
Duchefs and Philip were equal in that refpect, the 
preference was due to a male before a female. — 
Thefe arguments were fupported by a manifefto, 
which was difperfed through Portugal, in which 
the people were exhorted to fix their hopes on the 
King of Spain, as their future fovereign ; and at 
the fametime, under the pretence of an approach- 
ing rupture with the King of Morocco, Philip le- 
vied, throughout Spain and Italy, large bodies of 
troops, and affembled a numerous fleet. 

A. D. 1580. Theevent juftified the prudence of 
his preparations; after a reign of little more than 
a twelvemonth, Henry expired, and left the no- 
mination of a fucceffor to five perfons, to whom he 
committed the regency of the kingdom. 

The authority of this new tribunal was far from 
being recognized by Philip; his title, he faid, 
was too clear to be either fubmitted to the regents 
or the ftates ; nor did he defire any judgment to 
be paffed in confirmation of it. But however the 
regents might be inclined to acquiefce under his 
anfwer, the péople were far from being difpofed 
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tamely to fubmit to his pretenfions ; though the 
Dukèof Breganza defpaired of being able to affert 
theclaimof his confort againft fo powerful an adver- 
fary, the prior of Crato was not reftrained by the 
fame apprehenfions ; the natural averfion of the Por- 
tuguefe to the dominion of Spain, wasincreafed by 
the character of Philip; nofooner did Antonio erect 
_ his ftandard, than he was joined by thoufands of 
his countrymen ; and in Lifhon he was proclaimed 
King amidft the acclamations of the citizens. 

To ftem the torrent of popularity, thirty-five 
thoufand veterans invaded Portugal under the 
‘ command of the Duke of Alva. That nobleman, 
fo long the zealous and faithful minifter of his 
mafter’s tyranny, had at length in-bis turn experi- 
enced the fevere and inflexible temper of Philip.— 
His fon, Don Garade Toledo, had, undera pro-. 
mife of a marriage, debauched one of the attend- 
ants of the Queen; he had been condemned to 
prifon until he fhould fulfil his engagement ; but 
he had not only found means, by the affiftance of 
his father, to elude the vigilance of bis guard, but. 
by efpoufing his coufin, a daughter of the Mar- 
quis Villena, he had for ever broken the views of 
the King, and extinguifhed the hopes of the injur- 
ed fair ; the refentment of Philip burft on the he-d 
of Alva; he was banifhed from court, and confia- 
ed to the caftle of Uzeda; nor could even the 
enemies of that nobleman refufe to condemn the 
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difpofition of their fovereign, who, for fo {mall an 
offence, treated with fuch harfhnefs an old friend 
and fervant. 

Bat the death of Henry, and the danger to which 
the fucceffion ‘to the crown of Portugal was expof- 
fed, recalled to the mind of Philip the fidelity and 
abilities of Alva; he fent one of his fecretaries to 
inquire whether his health ftill allowed him to un- 
dertake the contmand of an army ; the loyalty of 
Alva fuperceded every refentment; he anfwered, 
without hefitation, that he was ready to devote the 
little remains of his ftrength to the fervice of bis 
King; to whom he defired permiffion to pay his 
refpe€ts at Madrid. Yet fo ungracious was this 
pfince even tothe minifter he approved moft, and 
fo incapable of forgiving any offence, that he re- 
fufed this trifling fatisfaction; and having tranf- 
mitted to him his inftrution, he ordered him to 
join the army immediately. Thofe who had wit- 
neffed the arrogance of Alva in the Netherlands, 
were not forry for the mortification he endured on 
this oecafion; but they could not withhold the tri- 
bute of applaufe which was due to him on account 
of that invincible loyalty, which determined him, 
in the extremity of old age, to expofe himfelf to 
all the hazards and hardfhips of war, in order to 
advance the interefts of one who had already re- 
paid him with fo much ingratitude. 
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The fate of Portugal and Antonio were decided 
in two battles ; the firft was fought near the ftream 

the Alcantera, where the Duke of Alva com- 
manded in perfon, and the Portuguefe were bro- 
ken, with the lofs of three thoufand men, by the 
difciplined valour of their adverfaries; the capital 
immediately fubmitted to the victor; but on the 
banks of the Duero, the theatre of many a bloody: 
conflict between the Romans and Carthaginians,, 
Antonio a fecond time, awaited the approach of 
‘the enemy; he was not fuffered to linger long in 
fufpence; with a chofen detachment of fix thou- 
fand veterans, Sancio d’Avila prefied forwards to 
the encounter; ten thoufand peafants, haftily and 
rudely armed,’ were not capable of withftand- 
ing the charge of foldiers, whofe reputation was 
the recompenfe of many a.bloody conflit. From 
the difaftrous field, which for ever overwhelmed. 
his hopes, Antonio, with a fmali but faithful 
band, fled to Viani; from a fhort:repofe in that 
city, he was-rouzed by the approach of the Spani- 
ards; ho embarked on board a trading. veffel ; but 
he was driven back. by a violent tempeft ; and to 


elude the purfuis of the enemy, was obliged to. : 


difguife himfelf in the drefs: of a common farlor ;. 
Though Philip promifed a reward of eighty thou- 
fand dueats to any body who fhould deliver him 
into his hands, yet fuch was the averfion of the. 
Portaguefe to ‘the Spanifh government, and fuch 
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their attachment to Antonio, that no perfon was 
tempted by the fplendid bribe to betray the place 
of his retreat; and hecontinued for fome months 
concealed in the country between the Duero and the 
Minho, until he found an opportunity of efcaping 
to France. 

The defeat of Antonio, it may well be fuppofed, 
influenced the judgment of the regents: though 
Philip had affected to defpife their decifion, | yet 
he now thought it prudent to fortify his title with 
their approbation. ‘The example of the mother 
country was foon followed by the wealthy colonies 
which belonged to the crown of Portugal in Ame- 
rica, Africa, and the Indies. The Azores alone, 
encouraged by the emiffaries of Antonio, ventur- 
ed to refift; they even defeated a body of Spanith 
troops which had been fent to reduce them. This 


| gleam of profperity called forth Antonio from his 


retreat in France; by the connivance of the court 
of Paris, he was enabled, with fixty veffels, and 
fix thoufand foldiers, to fail for the Azores; but 


he was attacked immediately on his arrival by 2. 


Spanifh armament, under the Marquis de Croee ; 
and though he was fo fortunate himfelf again to 
efcape, the greateft part of his fhips were taken or 
deftroyed, and the inhabitants of the Azores 
were compelled to bend their necks to the Spanifh 


yoke. 
The 
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The acceffion of ftrength that Philip had ac- 
quired by uniting the dominions of Portugal to 
thofe of Spain, was far from intimidating the ftub- 
born fpirits of the Flemings. Their habitual phlegm 
was quickened by the fire and commanding genius 
of the Prince of Orange; the union of Utrecht, 
indeed, had not yet been productive of the advan- 
tages which William had expected; there was no 
common centre of power and authority eftablifhed ; 
the troops were fcattered in {mall bodies through- 
out the provinces; they were often left without 
pay; and in return, indulged themfelves in the 
plunder of the inhabitants; Matthias, a young 
man of no experience, bore the name, but wasin- 
capable of difcharging the duties, of governor; 
and fome fpeedy and vigorous remedy was de- 
manded to prevent the whole frame of the confe- 
deracy from falling into pieces; it was from the 
prudence, the wifdom, and the courage of the 
Prince of Orange alone that fuch a remedy could 
be derived; nor did he, in this hour of diffidence 
and diftruft, deceive the public opinion; after 
tracing the fource of the diforders which they la- 
boured under, and defcribing the mode vin 
which they ought to be treated, he exhorted the de- 
puties to reject all feeble palliatives ; to cut boldly 
the gordian knot; and renouncing all hopes of 
conciliating Philip, to transfer their allegiance to 
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fome other prince, who was both able and willing 
to defend them. _ 

"Many of the Catholic deputies were far from en- 
tering into his views with the fame ardour as the 
Proteftants. They trembled, in fuch a revolution, 
for the fecurity of their religion ; they expatiated 
on the greatnefs of Philip’s power, and the danger 
to which the ftates would expofe themfelves, by 
adding fo great an affront to their former provoca- 
tions; and they obferved, they could not concur 


in fo daring a meafure, without violating their oath 


of allegiance, fince the King of Spain was unquef- 
uionably their lawful fovereign; they had all fo- 
lemnly recognized his right; and the provinces 
were his inheritance, which he had derived from a 
long uninterrupted line of illuftrious anceftors. 

It was urged inreply, by the Prince of Orange 
and St. Aldegonde, that if the rights of princes were 
to be inveftigated, they would be found in moft of 
` the kingdoms of Europe to have been derived 
from the will of their fubjects ; a prince was indeed 
fuperior to each individual in the flate, but neither 
his intereft, nor his pleafure was to be put in ba- 
lance with the fecurity and happinefs of the whole ; 
on the contrary, he might be judged, and even 
punifhed, for his abufe of power, by the fupreme 
council of the nation; efpecialiy in the Nether- 
lands, where, till lately, both the nawe of King, 
and the meafure of obedience which Kings com- 
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monly require, were utterly unknown; in the Ne- 
therlands, the engagements between the prince 
and people were ftrictly mutual; and in engage- 
ments of this kind, it was a clear and univerfal 
maxim, that the infidelity of one party abfolves 
the other from its obligation. 

The feeble oppofition of theCatholics was drown- 
ed amidft the applaufe of the Proteftants; and it 
was determined by a majority of the affembly, to 
reject for ever the authority of Philip, and to con- 
fer upon fome foreign prince the fovereignty of 
the provinces, with all the prerogatives which had 
been enjoyed by the houfe of Burgundy ; and they 
were influenced in their choice of the Duke of An- 
jou, not only by the recommendation of the 
Prince of Orange, but by the declaration of the 
Queen of England, who affured them of her fup- 
port, in cafe they placed themfelves under the 
protection of a perfon with whom fhe had fo much 
reafon to expect to live upon amicable terms. 

The fovereignty of the Low Countries was too 
fplendid an allurement to be refifted by a prince, 
vain, rafh, and ambitious; and Anjou readily 
fubfcribed the treaty that was prefented to him by 
the ambaffadors of the ftates. The principal articles 
of it were, that in cafe the duke fhould die with- 
out iffue, the ftates might elect another fovereign, 
and that the Netherlands fhould:in no event be an- 
nexed to the Crown of France; that if the Duke 
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left feveral fons, it fhould remain to the ftates to 
felet from them his fucceffor; that he fhould 
maintain inviolate all the rights and privileges of 
the people; that he fhould annually fummon a ge- 
neral affembly ; that he fhould fix his refidence in 
the provinces ; that if his affairs fhould, on any oc- 
cafion, call him thence, he fhould nominate as go- 
vernor in his abfence a native of the Netherlands, 
who was to be approved by the ftates; that he 
fhould make no innovation in religion ; but afford 
his protection impartially to the Proteftants and 
Catholics; that he fhould confirm all the treaties 
that fubfift between the ftates and foreign powers; 
and that he fhould not himfelf form any new alli- 
ance, without their confent. 

The haughty {pirit of Philip was inflamed by 
this new inftance of the determined oppofition of 
his Flemifh fubjects ; his indignation was chiefly 
directed againft the Prince of Orange, to whom 
he juftly attributed it; and his dark mind fug- 
gcfted a mode of vengeance, as unworthy of hig 
tank, as it was congenial to his perfidious difpoe 
Gtion; having fruitlefsly attempted by negociation 
and artifice to deliver himfelf from an adverfary 
who had baffled for fo many years his ableft gene- 
tals and braveft veterans, he had recourfe to the 
ignoble expedient of arming the hand of fome de- 
fperate affafin againft his life; he publifhed an 
edict of profcription, in which he sccufed the 
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Prince of Orange of having excited and fomented 
the fpirit of difcord which had fo long diftracted 
the Netherlands; and he promifed to any perfon 
who fhould deliver him up, dead or alive, the fum 
of twenty-five thoufand crowns, befides the full 
pardon of whatever crimes, however enormous, 
they had been previoufly guilty. 

A.D. 1581, The magnanimity of William al- 
lowed him not to take any other notice of this un- 
manly attempt, than by a public vindication of his 
own conduct, which was drawn up in a ftrain of 
indignant eloquence, and expofed the treachery 
and cruelty of his perfecutor. But the ftates in- 
dulged more effectually their refentment; and 
while they expreffed their grateful fenfe of the ma- 
ny eminent fervices which the prince had rendered 
to the commonwealth, by an act which was una- 
nimoufly paffed in an affembly of the deputies for 
Brabant,Guelderland, Zutphen, Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Overyffel, and Friefland; they 
pronounced Philip to have forfeited for ever all au- 
thority over the Netherlands; and though the pub- 
lic ats had hitherto ran in his name, they forbade 
in future all judges and magiftrates to ufe his arms 
or feal, and required them by oath to bind them- 
felves to oppofe him and his adherents, to the ut- 
moft of their power. 

The election of the Duke of Anjou, and the ab- 
juration of Philip, were foon followed by the de- 
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parture of Matthias ; the latter had in vain exerted 
his influence to perfuade the ftates to make choice 
of him for their fovereign; itis probable, however, 
that he was reconciled to their decifion by the re- 
monftrances of the Prince of Orange, ands=by the 
perfuafive arguments of an annual ftipend of fifty 
thoufand guilders, which he condefcended to ac- 
cept. 

It was not to the adminiftration of the Nether- 
lands that the ambitious hopes of the Duke of An- 
jou were confined. He was inflamed by the prof- 
pect of obtaining the hand of Elizabeth; and the 
Queen of England, defirous of checking the power 
of Philip, yet cautious of committing herfelf to 
open hoftilities, embraced the opportunity of ex- 
citing the Duke to the defence of the Flemings: 
though deprived of the flower of his army, by the 
recall of the Spanifh and Italian veterans, the 
Prince of Parma, with the Walloon troops that 
followed his ftandard, had formed the fiege of 
Cambray ; and for the relief of that city, the eyes 
of the ftates were anxioufly directed towards their 
new. fovereign. But before the duke could em- 
bark in this enterprife, it was neceflary he fhould 
allay the flames of religious difcord, which raged 
again through the kingdom of France ; his proffer- 
ed mediation was readily accepted by Henry, who, 
by alternately profeffing to patronife each, had 
toft the confidence of both factions, and beheld his 
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Catholic fubjects range themfelves under the ban- 
ners of the Dike of Guife, while the Proteftants 
avowed their open attachment to the King of Na- 
varre. Both had exhaufted their ftrength in vari- 
ous efforts, without either acquiringan afcendancy, 
and a treaty was concluded, which eftablifhed the 
reformed in the free exercife of their faith, and al- 
lowed the chivalry of France, impatient of reft, to 
partake the hopes of the Duke of Anjou. With 
twelve thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, the 
latter prefled forwards to the relief of Cambray. 
The Prince of Parma retired on the approach of 
this new adverfary; who entered the city in tri- 
umph, was faluted by the inhabitants as the pro- 
tector of their freedom ; and after reducing Cateau- 
Cambrefis, embarked for England, to folicit the 
hand and fupport of Elizabeth. 

A. D. 1582. From the Queen of England the 
Duke received the ftrongeft marks of efteem, and | 
even of affection ; and thodgh her prudence after- 
wards retracted the promifes into which fhe had 
been betrayed by his affiduous flattery, fhe fur- 
` nifbed bim with a confiderable fum of money, and 
a numerous fleet to fecond his enterprifes in the 
Low Countries; early in the month of February 
he arrived at Flufhing ; and thence proceeded 
with fifty fhips of war to Antwerp; the banks of 
the Scheld, the entrance into the town, and the 
avenues which led tothe palace, were lined by 
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above twenty thoufand citizens in arms; and no 
expence was {pared which a wealthy commercial 
city could afford to exprefs its refpeét and attach- 
ment; after having {worn to obferve the rights and 
privileges of the ftates, he received in return their 
oath of allegiance; and amidft the acclamations of 

the people, entered on the duties of his ftation. 
But the joy which his arrival had diffufed, was 
foon overcaft by an attempt which was made, not 
many days after his inauguration, upon the life of 
the Prince of Orange ; the defign was firft conceiv- 
“ed in Spain by a man of the name of Ifonca, and 
by him it was fuggefted to Gafper Anaftro, a 
banker of Antwerp, of defperate fortune ; to in- 
duce Anaftro to undertake the bloody purpofe, 
Ifonca tranfmitted to him a bond, figned by Phi- 
Jip, in which the King promifed to pay him eighty 
thoufand ducats, as foon as the affaffination fhould 
be perpetrated. But Anaftio’s own courage was 
not equal to the enterprife; and he commu- 
nicated Ifonca’s propofal to John Jauregui, a young 
Bifcayan, and a menial fervant in his family, 
whofe gloomy and intrepid difpofition pointed him 
out as the proper affociate and inftrument of the 
guilty projet. The daring fanatic entered with 
alacrity into the fcheme. ‘* Iam ready,” faid he, 
“© to perform inftantly what the King defires; I 
s defpife equally the proffered reward, and the 
st danger to which I fhall be expofed, for I know 
€€ thag 
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“ that I fhall die; I only afk that you will affift me 
« with your prayers to God, and employ your in- 
“c tereft with the King to provide for my father in 
« his old age.” Theaffurances of Timmerman, a 
Catholic prieft, that he would merit heaven bv the 
deed, ftimulated his impatience ; as he {poke the 
German language fluently, he eafily found admit- 
tance into the caftle; he watched the opportunity 
when the Prince retired from table; and with a 
fteady hand difcharged a piftol at his head. The 
baH entered a little beneath his right ear, and 
-paffing under his palate and upper teeth, came out 
on the oppofite fide. For a moment William was 
deprived of hisfenfes, but he no fooner reco- 
vered than he called to his attendants to fave the’ - 
life of the affaffins the order was however iffued 
too late; and the imprudent zea] of his als had 
already difpatched him. 

The news of the difafter had in the mean time’ 
{pread through Antwerp; in the firft inftant of an- 
guifh and defpair, it was rumoured that William 
was no more, and that the French had been the 
authors of his murder. The citizens poured in 
crowds from every quarter; and flew to the palace, 

where the Duke of Anjou refided, to indulge 
their vengeance. A note from the prince diffipated 
their anxiety, and convinced them of the injuftice 
of their fufpicions. A paper that was found in the 
pocket of Jauregui, difcovered his accomplices ; 
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Anaftro had fled ; but his fecretary and Timmer- 
man the priet were feized, and having confefled 
their guilt, were condemned to fuffer death. 
William’s recovery was doubtful for fome time, 
on account of the difficulty which the phyficians 
found in ftopping the effufion of blood ; but after 
all regular applications had failed, they directed a 
number of perfons to fucceed one another in pref- 
fing the lips of the wound with their thumbs, for 
the {pace of feveral days and nights, without inter- 
miffion ; and this expedient proved at length fuc- 
cefsful. In the mean time the operations of war 
were refumed ; the retreat of the Prince of Parma 
from Cambray had convinced the Walloons, that 


with their native forces they could not withftand 


the confederated provinces, fupported by France 
and England; they were again prevailed on to 
confent to the recall of the veterans of Spain and 
Italy ; the arrival of thefe enabled the Prince of 
Parma to take the field with a confiderable army; 
and bcfore the clofe of Autumn, he had retaken 
Cateau-Cambrefis, reduced Ninove and Gaefbec, 
and infulted Bruffels. 

A.D.183. Hisfuccefs rouzed the united ftates 


-to new exertions ; their preparations were worthy 


of a people who ftruggled for religious and civil 
freedom; they raifed their annual revenue from 
about two millions of guilders to four; they main- 
taincd, befides their native troops, numerous 

bands 
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bands of Britifh, French, and German adventur- 
ers; but their chief hopes were repofed on the 
Duke of Anjou; though that prince could not 
prevail on his brother Henry to engage in open 
hoftilities with Spain, he had obtained from him a 
detachment of about eight thoufand veterans, who 
were conducted into the Netherlands by the Mare- 
{chal Biron; and with fuch a reinforcement, and 
with the advantage of the counfels of the experi- 
enced general who commanded it, he might have 
afpired to have checked at leaft the career of the 
Prince of Parma. 

But the mind of the Duke of Anjou was occupied 
by a far different object; his worthlefs favourites 
had already perfuaded him that the authority which 
had been intrufted to him by the ftates was too li- 
mited for his honour or dignity ; they had vropof- 
ed to him to opprefs by fraud the very freedom he 
had been fuummoned to defend ; and under the pre- 
tence of mutiny, to encourage the French troops 
to rife in arms, and to feize the different towns into 
which they had been admitted. Without commu- 
nicating his intentions to Biron, the Duke of An- 
jou readily embraced the counfel that was offered 
him, and determined to carry it immediately into 
execution. 

He was fenfible of the importance of Antwerp, 
and refolved to direct his firft attempt againft that 
city; he had quartered his troops in the neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring villages, and had affembled round his per- 
fon the French, in whom he could place the great- 
eft confidence; it was his defign, with his body 
guards, to have feized the gate neareft to the pa- 
lace, and filently to have introduced his army in 
the night; but an obfcure report of his project 
had been circulated among the citizens ; the ftreets 
were barricadoed, the whole town illuminated ; 
and the inhabitants remained under arms. Though 
confcious that his counfels had been betrayed, the 
duke fufpended, but did not abandon, the perfidy 
he meditated ; a night of tranquillity had in fome 
meafure allayed the jealoufy of the people; in the 
morning, attended with a numerous retinue inarms, 
he quitted the palace, under pretence of review- 
ing his troops in the fuburbs; but no fooner had 
he paffed the gate and the drawbridge, than his at- 
tendants fell upon the fentinels, who fought re- 
fuge in the neighbouring guard-houfe; at the 
fame moment, near four thoufand French ruthed 
in and fpread themfelves {word in hand, through 
the town, exclaiming ‘* may the mafs flourith, 
“ the city is taken !” 

At the ungrateful found, the citizens ftarted 
from the fecurity into which they had relapfed ; 
they flew toarms: and the memory of the devafta- 
tions which they had been formerly expofed to from 
the Spaniards, infpired them with ftrength and re- 
folution ; while they prefled upon the affailants 

in 
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` dn front, the fentinels fallying from their retreat in 
the rear, let down the portcullis; the French were 
oppreffed by numbers ; a body who had mounted 
the ramparts, were put to the fword, or thrown 
head-long from the walls.in the prefence of Anjou 
himfelf ; who, aftonifhed at the event of the day, 
after a fruitlefs attempt to burft open the gates, 
was compelled to refign his countrymen to that fate 
in which his own treachery and ambition had in- 
volved them, and to feek fhelter within the fron- 
tiers of France. 

Fifteen hundred French had perifhed the vic- 
tims of this wild and perfidious project ; abovetwo 
thoufand were made prifoners; and thefe were 
principally refcued from the hands of the enraged 
inhabitants by the Prince of Orange ; who, though 
ftill labouring under the effects ofhis wound, had, 
on the firft intelligence of the attack, mounted on 
horfeback, and with part of the garrifon, had 
equally contributed to check the progrefs of the 
French, and to reftrain the refentment of the ci- 
tizens. His prefence and counfels hufhed the 
tumult; but though the tranquillity of Antwerp 
was re-eftablifhed, the perfidy of the Duke of An- 
jou became the object of immediate deliberation in 
the fates; in that aflembly the Prince of Orange 
fupported the high reputation of wifdom and pru- 
dence which he had fo juftly acquired; he ac- 
knowledged that Anjou, by his recent treachery, 

had 
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bad forfeited all title to the fovercignty they had 
conferred ; yet that they muf cither enter into 
terms of accommodation with him, or fubmit to 
the King of Spain, or truft in future to their own 
ftrength; there was a time, he obferved, when 
. the people of the Netherlands might have eftab- 
lifhed themfelves in freedom and independence, 
when, in defiance of Philip, they might have ex- 
pelled from the provinces his brother Don John of 
Auftria; but that tranfient moment of union had 
long been over; and a formidable Spanifh army, 
added he, feconded by thofe who were once our 
friends, is at our gates, and if, even with the af- 
fiftance of the French troops, we have been un- 
able to ftop the progrefs of the enemy, what 
hopes ought we to indulge, after the retreat of fo 
powerful an ally? In our reconciliation with the 
Duke, appears to me our only means of fafety; 
but at the fame time his late mifconduct ought to 
teach us additional caution; and the danger to 
which Antwerp has been expofed inftructs us to 
require from everv officer or foldier admitted into 
our garrifons an oath of allegiance and fidelity to the 
{tates. 

Though the populace, "inflamed with indigna- 
tion at the lare bloody fcenes they had witneffed, 
were incapable of liftening to the voice of reafon, 
the arguments of the Prince of Orange were deeply 
impreffed on the minds of the deputies; and they 

were 
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were rendered more weighty by the rapid fuccefs of 
the Prince of Parma. That celebrated commander 
had vigilantly obferved, and dexteroufly improved, 
the moment of diffenfion; he had reduced Dun- 
kirk and Nieuport, Dixmude and Menin; had oc- 
cupied by furprife Zutphen, and by fraud, Bruges ; 
every hour contracted the territories, and dimi- 
nifhed the hopes of the ftates; and their laft depen- 
dence was placed on the return of the Duke of An- 
jou; the ftates had confented again to acknowledge 
him as their fovereign; and they anxtoufly expect- 
ed his arrival, at the head of a numerous army, 
with which his brother Henry had at length promif- 
ed to fupply him. 

A. D. 1584. But even of this refource, which ne- 
cefity alone could recommend, they.were foon de- 
prived. The hardfhips to which the Duke had 
been fubjected in his retreat from Antwerp, had 
impaired his conftitution; and the paffions of 
fhame and difappointment had accelerated the pro- 
grefs of difeafe. While he exulted in the new prof- 
pects which were opened to his ambition, the vi- 
fions of future grandeur were diffipated by the ftroke 
of death ; and the object of pity to his friends, and 
of derifion to his enemies, he breathed his laft at 
Chateau-Thierry, in the thirtieth year of his age. 

The regret which his death at this critical junc- 
‘ture occafioned, was loft in a fecond blow, more 
important and more fatal. The guilty project 
` which 
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which had failed in the hand of- Jauregui, was fuc< 
cefsfully executed by that of Balthazar Gerard ; 
this unhappy wretch was a native of Villefans, in 
Burgundy; and by a well-affected zeal for the re- 
formed religion, had gained the confidence of 
William; he had been placed by the latter in the 
train of the embaffy, from the ftates to France; but 
his gratitude yielded to his avarice; and by the 
murder of his patron, he afpired to merit the bounty 
of Philip. Where no diftruit was entertained, no ob- 
ftacle could occur in the execution of the defign; 
he was admitted, on the pretence of demanding a 
pafsport, and difcharged a piftol, loaded with three 
balls, into the body of the prince; the laft words 
of William were expreffive of the piety and patrio- 
tím, which had diftinguifhed him through life ; 
«< God have mercy upon me, and this afflicted 
& people ;” and he inftantly expired, in the pre- 
fence of his wife, the unfortunate Louifa de Co- 
higny, whofe fevere deftiny condemned her to be- 
bold the murder of her fecond hufband, after hav- 
ing witneffed on the bloody eve of Baftholomew, 
the tragical end of her father, the Admiral, and 
her firft confort, the amiable Teligny. 

The juftice of Heaven permitted not the affaffin 
to reap the harvelt of his crime; his flight was in- 
tercepted by the guards of the prince; and he was 
condemned to fuffer whatever torments an injured 
people could inflict; and even humanity will ex- 

cufe 
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cufe the fatisfaction with which the multitude gazed - 
on the agonies, whofe guilty hand had robbed | 
‘them of their friend, their guardian, and thelr 

parent. , 
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Condu& of the States on the Death of the Prince of 

. Orange—Operations of the Prince of Parma—Re- 
duétion o Antwerp—Alliance of the States with 
England—Appointment of the Earl of Leicefter— 
His Meafures feeble—His Intrigues—He Refigns 
his office of Governor General—Depredations of the 
Englifh in America—Invincible Armada—Fate of 
it—Prince Maurice furprifes Breda—State of 
France—The Prince of Parma marches to the Re- 
lief of Paris—New Advantages gained during his 
Abfence by the States—His fecond Expedition into 
France—Relieves Rouen—Eludes Henry—His 
Death-- Commotions in Spain-—Intrigues of Phi- 
lip in France—Erneft, Archduke of Auftria, ap- 
pointed Governor of the Netherlands—He dies foon 
after—Is fucceeded by the Count de Fuentes—His 
Exploits—He is removed, and the Archduke Albert 
is appointed Governor— He takes Hul —The Eng- 
lih plunder Cadiz— Events in France—Pecuniary 
Diftrefs of Philip—The French recover Amiens— 
Treaty of Peace between Henry and Philip—Pbilip 
hiansfers the Sovereignty of the Netherlands to bis 
Daughter Ifabelia, and the Archduke Albert--- Il- 
nefs of Phitlip—His Death—His Charaéter. 


FE e a 








A.D. 1484 THE fatal blow which difmiffed the 
Prince of Orange to his grave, overwhelmed the 
United Provinces with the moft gloomy apprehen- 
fions; the Count of Buren, the eldeft fon of 
William, ftill continued a prifoner at Madrid ; and 

at 
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it was to his fecond fon, Prince Maurice, then 
only eighteen years old, that the States transferred 
thofe high honours which had been borne by his 
father ; but whatever expectations they might fond- 
ly cherifh from the dawn of his genius, his inex- 
perience fuffered him not to enter the lifts againft 
the Prince of Parma; Farnefe was equally calcu- ` 
lated to fhine in the cabinet and the field ; by the 


moft alluring promifes of future indulgence, he 


had endeavoured to recall the confederates to their 
allegiance ; but no fooner was he convinced that 
every.other confideration was loft in their refent- 
ment for the murder of their protector, than he 
put his troopsin motion ; his vigilance and addrefs 
infured fuccefs; he reduced Vilvorden and Den- 
dremonde ; he was received into Ghent and Bruf- 
fels; and in fulfilling the treaty which he had fub- 
fcribed with the inhabitants of the latter cities, he 
acquired not only the. character of {crupulous in- 
tegrity, but of moderation. Of the fum of three 
hundred thoufand crowns, which the Ghentefe 
had confented to pay, he was {fatisfied with two 
hundred thoufand ; and though in the a&t of in- 


_demnity which he had publifhed, fix perfons more 


obnoxious than the reft had heen excepted, he re- 
quired from them only a pecuniary fine. 

A.D. 1584, Yet while the greateft part of Bra- 

1585. bant and Flanders feemed again to 

court the yoke, Antwerp, confiding in the advan- 

Ff 2 ‘tages 
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tages of her fituation, the ftrength of her walls, and 
the valour of her citizens, had reje¢ted the fum- 
mons of the Prince of Parma; the fplendid prize 
had long tempted the ambition of Farnefe ; and it 
had been the prediction’ of the Prince of Orange, 
that fhould he undertake the fiege of that capital, 
with the fmall army he commanded, it would 
prove his ruin; but William was no more; the 
factions which had been fcarcely reftrained by his 
prefenee, blazed forth with increafe of violence on’ 
his. death; and the diffenfions of the confederates 


` inflamed the hopes of their enemies. In a general 


council of. his officers, the Prince of Parma laid 
before them the defign that he meditated ; nor was 


` deterred from the enterprife by the obftacles that 


J 


they fuzgefted; inftead of directing his efforts 
againft the folid walls and lofty towers, which 
feemed to deride the thunder of his batteries, he 
occupied every avenue that led to the city, and 
awaited the flow but certain effects of famine. Six 
months were diligently employed in throwing a 
bridge over the broad ftream of the Scheld, and 
the winter had elapfed in the arduous labour, when 
the return of fpring rouzed to action the combat- 


‘ants. The inhabitants of Antwerp were animated 


by the prefence of St. Aldegonde ; Giambelli, a ce- 
lebrated Italian engineer, had been prevailed on to 
fhare their dangers, and to devote his fkill to their 
fervice ; and they ftill flattered themfelves that the 

fleet 
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fleet of the confederates might break down the 
bridge, and reftore the free navigation of the Scheld. 
But the vigilance of Farnefe was extended to every 
part, and his forefight had provided againft every 
occurrence ; the fallies of St. Aldegonde were re- _ 
pulfed; the mines and machines of Giambelli 
were detected or eluded; and the confederates, 
who had failed to the relicf of, were compelled, 
after a bloody ftruggle, to refign the befieged to 
their fate. The refources of the latter were ex- 
haufted ; the ftock of provifions which remained, 
was {carcely equal to the confumption of three 
days, when they confented to fubfcribe the capitu- 
lation which the Prince of Parma had offered. — 
The terms of it were more favourable than even 
thofe which had been granted to Ghent and Bru- 
ges; the Proteftants, who {till continued averfe to 
the ancient church, were allowed four years toad- 
juft their private concerns: and though the wealth 
of Antwerp prefented a ftrong temptation to the 
neceffities of Farnefe, he reftrained his demand to 
a fine of four hundred thoufand guilders, to fatisfy 
the immediate importunities of his troops. 

A confiderable fleet, which the Prince of Parma 
found in the harbour of Antwerp, was not deemed 
the leaft valuable of his acquifitions ; he was en- 
abled, by the poffeffion of it, to encounter the 
fquadrons of the maritime provinces, which had 
fo long infulted the flag of Spain; the ftates became 

Ff 3 each 
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each hour more fenfible of their inability to defend 


themfelves without the affiftance of fome foreign 


power; they again directed their eyes to France ; 
but the crown tottered already on the head of 
Henry the Third; his Catholic fubje@ts had com- 
bined in a folemn league, which trampled on the 
authority of their fovereign; the Duke of Guife, 
whofe ambition had projected it, had entered into 
a treaty, offenfive and defenfive, with Philip ; 
and though there were not wanting among the 
counfellors of Henry fome who exhorted him, by 
foreign war, to find emplayment for the reftlefs 
fpirit of his own fubjects, and for the forces of the 
Catholic King, yet the advice was far from 
fuiting the temporifing and intriguing temper of 
the Queen Mother ; and the King himfelf neither 
poffeffed the refolution nor addrefs which it re- 
quired to ftem or divert the torrent of faction. 
From Paris the negociations of the {tates were 
transferred to London. -The moft fagacious mi- 
nifters of that court differed in their advice to their 


fovereign; while one party urged the danger of . 


encouraging a people to revolt from their allegt- 
ance, another reprefented that the whole tenor af 
Philip’s conduct plainly proved he aimed at extin- 
guifhing the Proteftant religion throughout Eu- 
rope ; that as foon as he fhould have fubdued the 
Netherlands, he would undoubtedly fall with his 
united force on England ; and that fince an open 

3 rupture 
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rupture with Spain was unavoidable, found policy 
sequired the Englith to fortify themfelves by the 

acquifition of thofe important provinces of Flan- 
ders which courted their dominion. 

Among thefe oppofite counfels, Elizabeth, ap- 
prehenfive of the confequences attending each ex- 
treme, was inclined to fteer a middle courfe; and 
the event juftified her penetration in adopting 3 
fyftem which has feldom been crowned with fuc- 
cefs. She was determined to refift the total fub- 
jection of the revolted provinces, whofe interefts 
fhe deemed fo clofely connected with her own; 
but fhe refufed to accept a fovereignty, which 
would have expofed her among her neighbours to 
the -reproach of ambition and ufurpation;. the 
therefore concluded a treaty with the ftates, on the 
following conditions; that fhe fhould fend over an 
army to their affiftance of five thoufand foot, and 
a thoufand horfe, and pay them during the war, 
that the general, and two others whom fhe fhould 
appoint, fhould be admitted into the council of the 
{tates ; that neither party fhould make peace with- 
out the confent of the other; that her expences 
fhould be refunded after the conclufion of the war, 
and that the towns of Flufhing and the Brille,. 
with the caftle of Rammekins, fhould in the mean 
. time be delivered into her hands by way of fecu- 
rity. 

F4 In 
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A. D. 1586. In confequence of this treaty, the 
Englifh auxiliaries croffed the fea to Holland, yn- 
der the conduct of the Earl of Leicefter; in every 
town through which he paffed, the inhabitants 
expreffed their joy by acclamations and triumphal 
arches, as if his prefence and the Queen’s protec- 
tion had brought them the moft certain deliverance. 
But they foon difcovered that nobleman to be un- 
worthy of the high admiration which they had pro- 
fufely and precipitately beftowed; the fplendid 
qualities of Elizabeth, asa fovereign, were alloyed 
with the foibles of a woman; it was the addrefs 
and graceful perfon of Leicefter that had preferred 
him to her favours; but he poffeffed neither cou- 
rage, capacity, moderation, nor integrity; he 
gained, indeed, fome {mall advantage over the 
Spanifh army which had undertaken the fiege of 
Grave; but that place was foon after furrendered 
by the cowardice of the Governor; and the Prince 
of Parma, availing hinifelf of his fuperiority in the 
field, reduced Venlo, carried by affault Nuys, and 
invefted Rhimberg; to divert him from the profe- 
cution of the latter enterprife, Leicefter menaced 
Zutphen; Farnefe, fenfible of the importance of 
that town, abandoned the tottering walls of Rhim- 
berg, to march to the relief of his friends; an ac- 
tion between the van of his army and the Englith 
was chiefly memorable for the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who ‘is defcribed by the writers of that age 

as 
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as the ornament and delight of his court; but 
though in this fkirmifh the confederates claimed 
the honour of victory, they were in their return 
compelled to retreat before the Prince of Parma, 
who, after reinforcing the garrifon of Zutphen, 
retired to Bruffels, and difperfed his troops in win- 
ter quarters. 

The difappointment which, in the courfe of the 
campaign, had attended thofe fanguine expecta- 
tions that the ftates had formed, from the nomi- 
nation of Leicefter, was heightened by the conduct 
of the latter in a civil capacity ; in the moment 
of premature confidence, they had invefted him 
with the dignity of Governor General, but he had 
abufed the truit by his rapacity and arrogance; 
though new taxes were levied with extreme rigour 
throughout the provinces, the German auxiliaries 
remained unpaid, and the minions of the Governor 
rioted in the wealth which kad been extorted from 
an indignant people; the reprefentations of the 
ftates were received with coldnefs or contempt; 
the applaufe which had at firft been haftily impart- 
ed, gave way toa general cry of difcontent; and 
Leicefter, wearied by their clamours, inftead of 
redreffing the grievances which he could not deny, 
privately embarked for England. 

A.D. 1587. From the complaints of the ftates, 
he found fhelter in the fond partiality of his foves 
reign; and the provinces, confcious that an the 
I SO . friendthip 


` 
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friendfhip of Elizabeth refted their hopes of inde- 
. pendence, confented again to receive her favour- 
ite; he crofled the fea a fecond time, with a nu- 
merous reinforcement, and accompanied by a fplen- 
did train of nobility ; at Flufhing he was met by 
Prince Maurice, who, during his abfence, had 
been intrufted with the principal command of the 
army of the confederates; the diftrefs of Sluys, 
urged them to immediate action; though famine, 
and peftilence had combined to defolate the fouth- 
ern provinces, though the moft induftrious of the 
natives, attached tothe Proteftant church, had 
abandoned their ancient habitations to enjoy their 
religious principles in Holland and Zealand, yet 
fuch was the diligence of the Prince of Parma, and 
fo fruitful were the refources of his genius, that he 
had drawn from the deferted country a powerful 
army, and had laid fiege to Sluys. The garrifon 
and citizens had defended themfelves with un- 
daunted bravery ; but above one half had perifhed 
in the unequal ftruggle ; and their magazines were 
nearly exhaufted, when the arrival of Leicefter in- 
fpited them with hopes of immediate relief; at 
the head of an army not inferior tothat of the Prince 
of Parma, the Britifh General advanced towards 
= Sluys; but he was eafily difcouraged by the ap- 
pearance of the works of the befiegers; and on 
the intelligence of the approach of Farnefe to 
give him parile; he precipitately retired? towards 
Zealand, 
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Zealand, and refigned the inhabitants of Sluys to 
their fate; who found in their own defpair, and 
the prudent generofity of their enemy, a more fa- 
vourable capitulation than under their extreme di- 
ftrefs they had expected. 

In proportien as Leicefter was feeble and inac- 
tive in the field, he was reftlefs and intriguing 
inthe cabinet; he fecretly laboured to fupprefs 
the council of the ftates, and to erect on the ruins 
of their authority his own. But the defigns he 
had entered into, and the cabals he had formed, 
were pierced by the eye of Maurice, whofe early 
vigilance and penetration were {carce inferior to 
thofe of his father. In Leyden, a plot had been 
framed to give him poffeffion of that important 
city; but the confpirators were detected, con- 
demned, and executed. The failure of the guilty 
project, and the fate of his partizans, probably 
haftened the departure of Leicefter; he embarked 
again for England; the favour of his miftrefs 
fcreened him from the punifhment he merited ; 
but her prudence withdrew him from a truft to 
to which he was unequal; and he foon after re- 
fipned his office of Governor General. 

However the judgment of Elizabeth might be 
impeached by her partiality for Leicefter, on every 
other occafion her vigour and manly fpirit were 
the admiration of the nations of Europe. When 
fhe embraced the defence of the United Provinces, 

fhe 
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fhe determined to carry the war into the moft dif- 
tant and defencelefs part of the dominions of Phi- 
lip; Sir Franeis Drake, whofe renown as a feaman 
will ever be dear to his country, failed witha 
{quadron of twenty fhips to attack the Spanith fet- 
tlements in the Weft Indies ; he plundered St. Ja- 
go, St. Domingo, and Carthagena; he deftroyed 
on the coaft of Florida the towns of Sı. Anthony 
and St, Helen’s; and the riches with which he re- 
turned inflamed the fpirit of adventure, and excited 

his countrymen to more daring enterprifes. ` 
From the moment that the flames of civil war 
were kindled in the Netherlands, the fituation of 
Spain was overfhadowed by the importance of the 
revolted provinces; the achievements of the 
Prince of Parma obfcured from view the jnactive 
tyrant, who fafely iffued from his palace his bloody 
edicts of profcription; but the bold and hoftile 
meafuresof Elizabeth roufed Philip from his dream 
of grandeur and fecurity ; the Caftilian pride was 
awakened by the wounds which had been inflicted 
on their wealthy colonies in the Weft; the Spa- 
niards had liftened, without emotion, to the 
bloody deeds which had depopulated the cities of 
Flanders; they had, in the conqueft of Portugal, 
indulged the memory of their ancient exploits, 
and martial virtue; but the enterprifes of the 
Englith in Amcrica taught them to feel in their 
turn the calamities of war, and inftruéted them 
that 
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that they were not invulnerable. They were in- 
flamed by an ardent thirft of vengeance; and the 
bofoms of the Prince and his fubjects were fired 
by the fame paffion ; in all the ports of Sicily, 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal, veffels of an un- 
eommon fize and force were conftructed: naval 
ftores were bought, provifions amaffed, and armies ` 
affembled; and the tragical fate of Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, who having fought fhelter in England 
from the fury of a rude and turbulent people, in- — 
flamed with a fanguinary zeal for the doctrines of 
Calvirifm, had, after the farce of a public trial, 
perifhed on the fcaffold, the victim of the female 
jealoufy of Elizabeth, quickened the preparations 
of Philip. 

The magnitude of the fhips, and the ample 
manner in which they were equipped, were ex- 


preffed i in the name of the invincible armada ; and 


in the contemplation of their fuperior ftrength, 
even the cautious temper of Philip yielded to the 


flattering affurances of his courtiers, that the con- 


queft of England would be the certain recompence 
of his exertions. The King of Scotland, it was 
fuppofed, would be impatient to avenge the death 
of his mother; the Catholics, it was afferted, 


‘would arife in crouds, at the fummons of their 
‘general protector; nor could it be credited that 


the undifciplined valour of the Englifh could 
withftand the fhock of thirty thoufand veterans, 
whe 
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who were to pafs the fea from the Netherlands, 
and whofe courage was to be directed by the expe- 
rience of the Prince of Parma. 

A. D. 1588. Such were the fond expeCations of 
Spain and Philip, when the invincible armada, 
about the latter end of May, under the command 
of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, failed from the 
port of Lifbon ; the tempeft which it immediately 
encountered was, by the minds of a fuperftitious | 
people, confidered asan omen of the future difafters 
to which it wasdeftined ; but the damages it had 
fuftained were quickly repaired in the friendly 
harbour of Corunna; and hope was reftored, by 
the profperous voyage in which it gained the 
| Englifh coaft. A fleet of an hundred and thirty 
veffels, of which ninety exceeded in bulk any 
Europe had beheld before, was navigated by above 
eight thoufand mariners, and defended by near 
twenty thoufand veterans ; yet the lofty mafts and 
{welling fails of the Spanith galleons were far from 
impreffing their hardy adverfaries with terror; the 
Englifh courted the attack; the inferior fize of 
their veffels was compenfated by their activity, 
and by the expertnefs of their failors ; and in the 
firft action, two of the largeft Spanith thips were 
f{eparated from the reft of the fleet, and furround- 
ed and made prizes of by the Englith. The enfu- 
ing day twelve more were either taken or deftroy- 
ed; a feries of calamities followed ; baffled in every 
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encounter, the Duke of Medina Sidonia no longer 
afpired to conqueft; the humble hope of fafety re- 
mained, and to avoid an enemy, whom he now 
Areaded as much as he had formerly defpifed, he 
determined to fteer northwards, to circle the Bri- 
tifh iflands, and to endeavour, by the ocean, to 
gain the harbours of Spain. In this attempt he 
was expofed to new dangers; nor even when the 
purfuit of the victors was fufpended, did his diffi- 
culties end; a dreadful ftorm difperfed.his fleet 
near the Orkneys; feveral of the fhips were wreck- 
ed on the coaft of Scotland; and the fhattered 
remnant that efcaped, filled Spain with accounts 
of the defperate valour of the Englith, and of the 
tempeftuous violence of the feas which protect 
them. . 

Such was the fate of an armament on which had 
been profufely lavifhed the treafures of both the 
Indies; but though the ambition of Philip had 
been feverely mortified by the event, he concealed 
his emotions, under the appearance of magnani- 
mity and affe&ed refignation to the will of. Hea- 
ven; he publickly returned thanks to God that the 
calainity. had net been greater; he thanked the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia for the zeal he had dif- 
played in his fervice;, and while the voice of envy 
accufed the Prince of Parma òf negligence, Philip 
rejected with indignation the unworthy calumny, 

and 
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and honoured that illuftrious commander with freth — 
marks of efteem and confidence. 

A.D. 1589. The gratitude of Farnefe, who by 
his father’s death, had fucceeded to the ducal ti- 
tle, ftimulated him to new exertions; but in the 
want of remittances, he already felt the effets of 
the late enterprife, in which Philip had engaged 
contrary to his remonftrances; and he found in 
Prince Maurice an adverfary who neither was to 
be deceived nor intimidated; he was indeed ads 
mitted into Gertrudenberg, one of the ftrongeft 
towns of Holland, by the treachery of the garri- 
fon; but he was baffled in an attempt on the 
ifland of Bergen: he was repulfed from the walls of 
Heufden, and Romerfval; his chagrin was aug- 
mented by the decline of his health; the fymp- 
toms of a dropfy compelled him to try the waters 
of Spas and on his return from that place, he found 
his army, part of which he had left under the care of 
Count Manfveldt, in a {tate of mutiny ; they de- 
manded with loud and imperious clamours their 
arrears; and were with difficulty appeafed by the 
diftribution of whatever money the duke could 
taife, and the promife of more punctual payment 
in future. This fedition, the firft that had hap- 
pened fince he had commanded in the Netherlands, 
fenfibly affected the mind of Farnefe; and while 
he laboured under the impreffion of it, he was, 

from 
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from the vigilance and enterprifing genius of Prince 
Maurice, expofed to a new mortification. 

On the banks of the Merck arifes Breda, one of 
the ftrongeft and moft important cities of Brabant ; 
it had been provided, by the caution of the Duke 
of Parma, with a numerous garrifon of Italians ; 
but the abfence of the Governor at Gertrudenberg, 
where he alfo held the principal command, fug- 
gef{ted to Adrian Vendenberg, the mafter of a boat, 
with which he occafionally fupplied the town with 
firing, the idea of furprifingit; he communicated. 
his plan to Prince Maurice, who readily embraced 
it; the boat was loaded in appearance with turf; 
a floor of planks was fixed at the diftance of feve- 
ral feet from the bottom ; and beneath this, feventy 
foldiers were concealed, under the command of 
an officer of approved fidelity. ‘The bark was ad- 
mitted without fufpicion; in the dead of night, 
when the garrifon were drowned in wine and fleep, 
the foldiers rufhed from their retreat; they opened 
the gates to a large body of troops, who had 
been filently conducted to their fupport by Prince 
Maurice ; the Italians were oppreffed or difmayed ; 
and the ftandard of the ftates was erected in triumph 
on the walls of Breda. 

While the Duke of Parma ftruggled with the 
difficulties of his fituation, the King of Spain was 
occupied in meditating new acquifitions; though 
incapable of proteCting his own coafts and colo- 
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nies from the predatory incurfions of the Englith, 
his ambition overlooked his weaknefs, and his de- 
fires were inflamed by the {plendid temptation of 
the crown of France. The Duke of Guife had 
fallen the victim of his own prefumption ; but his 
death had not broken the fpirit of the league ; they 
had chofen his brother the Duke of Mayeane as 
their chief; they had renewed their intrigues and 
correfpondence with Philip; they had driven from 
the capital their fovereign; the daring and trea- 
fonable difcourfes of their popular preachers had 
armed the hand of a fanatic againft his life; and at 
St. Cloud the unfortunate Henry the Third, after 
a turbulent and ignominious reign, was aflaffinated 
by James Clement, a Jacobin friar. 

His death transferred the fceptre of France from 
the houfe of Valois to that of Bourbon ; but though 
Henry, King of Navarre, was the undoubted heir 
by defcent, the league refufed to acquiefce, un- 
der the authority of a Proteftant King; the feeble 
.and aged Cardinal Bourbon was proclaimed in 
Paris by the Duke of Mayenne; but the more vio- 
= jent members of the league had concurred with 
reluctance in the nomination, and had privately 
folicited Philip to afpire to the crown. 

The King of Spain was too cautious openly to 
reveal his hopes, yet he could not entirely refift 
the flattering prof{pect of afcending himfelf, amidft 
the rage of contending faétions, the throne of 
. France, 
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France, or of feating on it his eldeft daughter Ifa- 
bella. He confined his immediate pretenfions to 
the ambiguous title of Protector of the League ; 
` jn that quality he had liberally fupplied the confe- 
derated Catholics with troops and money; and 
when in the battle of Yvri, the Duke of Ma- 
yenne was forced to yield tothe fuperior genius of 
Henry the Fourth, and the latter, with his victo- 
rions army, had invefted Paris, Philip was deter- 
mined to act with vigour in the fupport of the fac- 
tion he had efpoufed, and to attempt the relief of the 
capital of France. 

A. D.1590. He was probably in fome meafure 
influenced to this enterprife by the critical death 
of the Cardinal Bourbon, which removed ‘one ob- 
ftacle to his ambition; and he fent orders to the 
Duke of Parma to conduct his army into France 
with the utmoft expedition. Farnefe would gladly 
have diverted Philip from the imprudent defign; 
he reprefented to him the dangerous confequences 
with which the abfence of his troops from the Ne- 
therlands would be attended ; and he attempted to 
make him fenfible of the extreme uncertainty of 
thofe advantages which he expected to reap from 
~ the friendfhip of the league; but his remonftrances 
were ineffectual; and the only promife he could 
obtain, was, that as-foon as he had relieved Paris, 
he fhould be permitted to return to the Low 
Countries. 
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In obedience to the orders of the King of Spain, 
about the beginning of Auguft, the Duke of Par- 
ma quitted Biuffels, at the head of fourteen thou- 
fand veteran infantry, and three thoufand cavalry. 
As he advanced by flow marches, it was not until 
the latter end of the month, that he arrived at 
Meaux, about ten leagues from Paris. He was 
there joined by the Duke of Mayenne, with ten 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, and re- 
ceived a defiance from Henry to put an end to the 
calamities of war by a decifive action; but the 
fole obje&t of Farnefe was to relieve the Parifians, 
and he determined to accomplifh it, if poffible, 
without hazarding a general engagement; to 
the challenge of his adverfary he coldly replied, 
that he was accuftomed to fight only when he 
thought proper hinrfelf ; and by a feries of fkilful 
operations, which eluded the vigilance, and com- 
manded the admiration, of Henry, he ftormed, 
within his very fight, the walls of Legni, fwept 
away the garrifons of St. Maur and Charenton, 
and poured plenty into the famifhed capital. 

After the relief of Paris, the Duke of Parma 
invefted Corbeil; which, though defended with 
gallantry, was carried by affault. To found the 
inclinations of the Catholic leaders towards the 
King of Spain, he propofed to garrifon it with his 
Walloon or Italian troops; but the offer was re- 
jeCted with indignation by the Duke of Mayenne 
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and his confederates ; and the manner of their refu- 
fal clearly difcovered their jealoufy and fufpicion of 
Philip. It confirmed Farnefe in his opinion, that 
the moment was not arrived of avowing the ambi- 
tious pretentions of his fovereign; and it determined 
him, notwithf{tanding the importunities of the 
chiefs of the league, to return into the Nether- 
Jands, and to leave the contending parties to ex- 
hauft their flrength in mutual animofity, in hopes 
their weaknefs would deliver them hereafter an a 
prey to Spain. 

In confequence of this plan, left the Catholics 
might be overpowered by the fuperior genius of 
the King of France, the Duke left for their fupport 
fix thoufand men; and with the reft of his forces 
began his retreat towards Flanders. As he was fen- 
fible that he a¢tedunder the eye of fo vigilant a 
commander as Henry, he drew up his army in 
four divifions, and marched always in order of 
battle. The country through which he paffed was 
each morning diligently reconnoitred by his light 
cavalry, and his camp each night was fecured by 
ftrong intrenchments. 

Nor were thefe precautions more than neceflary ; 
he was followed by Henry, who, impatient to ef- 
face his difgrace before Lagni and Paris, continu- 
ally hovered round, and haraffed the forces of 
Spain. The length of the march, the badnefs of 
the roads, and the advanced feafon of the year, all 
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to fecond his attempts, and to increafe the diftrefs 
of the Duke; but every obftacle gave way before 
the prudence and fkill of the latter, and without 
any confiderable lofs, he conducted his troops into 
the province of Hainault. 

A.D. 1g91, He had there the mortification to 
find that the evils which he had predicted from his 
abfence, had been too faithfully verified. The 
troops that he had left in the Low Countries had 
degenerated from their ancient difcipline ; they had 
renewed their clamours for their arrears ; and while 
the united ftates had breathed from their diffenfions, 
and their forces had overrun the fertile provinces 
of Brabant and Flanders, the important towns of 
Zutphen and Deventer were fucceffively reduced 
by Maurice; ina fkirmifh on the banks of the 
Waal, the Spanifh cavalry were defeated in the 
prefence of Farnefe himfelf ; and the ftroog cities 
of Hulft and Nimeguen were compelled to capitu- 
late; inftead of being able to check the career of 
the enemy, the declining health of the duke had 
obliged him again to have recourfe to the waters 
of Spa; and he had fcarce returned, before the 
diftrefs of the league, and the orders of Philip, 
expofed him, with a broken conftitution, anda 
fhattered army, to contend with Henry the Fourth, 
followed by the chivalry of France. 

That monarch, with thirty thoufand horfe and 
foot, had laid fege to Rouen, the capital of Nar- 
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mandy. The city was defended with the higheft 
intrepidity and fkill, by the Sieur de Villars, but 
there was little probability that he would be long 
able to refift fo formidable a force directed by fo 
able a commander as Henry: the Duke of Ma- 
yenne, alarmed, at the danger, folicited the affift- 
ance of the King of Spain, and the Prince of Par- 
ma was again commanded to enter France, and to 
endeavour to preferve Rouen. 

He began his march about the middle of Decem- 
ber, and his army, when joined by that of the 
Duke of Mayenne, might confift of twenty-five 
thoufand infantry, and fix thoufand cavalry.— | 
Henry, informed of his approach, and unwilling 
to relinguifh his hopes of a city, which he daily 
expected would capitulate, left his foot to profe- 
cute the fiege, and with his horfe advanced to re- 
tard the progrefs of the duke; his ardour on this 
occafion precipitated him into a danger the moft 
lively and imminent ; with four hundred men, 
near Aumale, he fellin with, and engaged the 
van of the Spaniards; he himfelf was wounded ; 
the greateft part of his followers killed ; nor could 
he have efcaped, had not Farnefe, fulpicious of 
an ambufcade, called off his troops from the pur- 
fuit. 

The forces of the confederates, though incel- 
fantly haraffed and repeatedly attacked, had now 
penetrated within two days march of Rouen, whea 
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they were furprifed by the agreeable intelligence 
that the governor had availed himfelf of the ab- 
fence of the king, had fallied from the town, de- 
{troyed the works, and cut in’pieces great numbers 
of the befiegers; Marefchal Biron himfelf, whocom- 
manded, was wounded, and Villars, who afpired 
to the glory of raifing the fiege without the affift- 
ance of the Spaniards, added, that if his garrifon 
was reinforced, he expected to defend the town for 
feveral months longer. Though the Prince of 
Parma was of opinion that he full ought to purfue 
his march; and attack the royalifts before they had 
recovered from their confufion, yet he yielded to 
the counfels of the Duke of Mayenne, and after 
detaching eight hundred chofen men to Rouen, he 
turned afide into Picardy, and invefted St. Efprit 
de Rue. 

A.D. 1592. The king himfelf was. no fooner in- 
formed of this refolution than he returned to prefs 
the fiege of Rouen with redoubled vigour. The 
lofs that he had fuftained was amply fupplied by 
cannon and ammunition from the ftates of Hol- 
land, and Villars, in afew weeks, reduced to di- 
ftrefs, was again compelled to implore the relief of 
the Prince of Parma. That general immediately 
relinquifhed the fiege of St. Efprit de Reu, and ra- 
pidly preffed forwards towards Rouen. Though 
Henry could not conceal his mortification at being 
thus obliged twice to abandon a place which he 
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had daily expected to occupy, yet confcious of the 
inferior numbers of his own army, he retired from 
the inaufpicious walls, and waited at Pont de 1’Ar- 
che the return of his nobility; who, on the former 
occafion, feeing no immediate profpect of a battle, 
had left his camp, and withdrawn to their refpec- 


tive provinces. 

The Prince of T tails Rouen in 
triumps, led his army again{t Caudbec, the reduc- 
of which was thought neceflary to-complete 
the deliverance of the former city ; but as he mark- 
ed in perfon the ground for the batteries, he re- 
ceived a wound in his arm froma mufket- ball. A 
fever attended the wound; and he {carce on his 
recovery had poffeffed himfelf of Caudbec, before 
he was fenfible that his own.army was expofed toa 
greater danger than that from which he had re- 
lieved the citizens of Rouen. Caudbec is fituated 
in the peninfula Caux, formed by the Scine on the 
weft, and the river d’Eu on the north and eaft; 
and the king was no fooner informed that the 
prince had committed his forces within the narrow 
limits of Caux, than he prepared to efface by a fig- 
nal revenge the memory of his former difappoint- 
ments. The nobility at his fummons had repaired 
with alacrity to his ftandard; his army by their 
ready appearance was increafed to feventeen thou- 
fand foot and eight thoufand horfe. He already 
poffeffed the towns of Eu, Arques, and Dieppe, 
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which commanded the eaftern entrance into the 
peninfula; and after feveral fharp encounters, he 
occupied the defiles to the fouth by which the Spa- 
piards had entered. With more than ufual pre- 
caution he fortified his camp againft the defpair of 
the enemy ; and the Prince of Parma’s health no 
fooner enabled him to reconnoitre the pofition of 
the royalifts, than he was convinced no other ex- 
pedient remained than to tranfport his troops acrofs 
the Seine. To pafs the broad and rapid ftream of 
that river, with fo confiderable an army incum- 
bered with artillery and baggage, and in fight of 
a vigilant and powerful adverfary, appeared to the 
Duke of Mayenne and the moft experienced offi- 


cers utterly impracticable; but no difficulties could . 


. deprefs the bold and inventive genius of the Prince 
of Parma. He collected from Rouen a number of 
boats and rafts; he cleared by his cannon the Seine 
of the Dutch fhips which occupied it; he availed 
himielf of the rifing grounds between him and the 
yoyalifts, which {creened his motions from the fight 
of Henry; he feized the favourable moment of a 
thick mit, and while his cavalry threatened a fe- 
rious attack on the works of the enemy, his in- 
fantry, with the artillery and baggage, fafely croff- 
ed the river; they were rapidly followed by the 
horfe; and the rear was fecured from lofs or infult 
by two batteries which he had judicioufly ereéted. 

Heary 
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A.D. 1592. Henry had, for feveral days, flat- 
tered himfelf with the moft fanguine hopes of ob- 
taining a decifive victory, and his mortification 
was in proportion to the confidence of his expecta-_ 
tions. He was confeffedly vanquifhed by the fu- 
perior fkill of his adverfary; who, after poffeffing 
himfelf, in his retreat, of Epernai, purfued his march 
without interruption, to the Netherlands. But 
there the profpect on every fide was dark and me- 
nacing ; in proportion as his finances were ex- 
haufted, the fpirit of revolt daily gained ground 
among his own troops; while his enemies acted 
with increafe of vigour and unanimity, and Mau- 
rice had extended his renown by the acquifition of 
the towns of Steenwick and Coverden. Difeafe, 
with difappointment, preffed upon his finking 
frame; and he folicited permiffion to retire from a | 
ftation to which his ftrength was no longer equal. 
But Philip was too fenfible of his abilities to in- 
duige his requeft; he ordered him once more to 
march to the fupport of the league; and the duke 
prepared to obey; but the fatigues of fourteen 
fucceffive campaigns had-totally undermined his 
- conftitution ; the wound which he had received 
before Caudbec had never properly healed ; and 
while he applied himfelf, wih his wonted affiduity, 
to haften the neceffary levies for his expedition, 
his death deprived the King of Spain of a general, 
whofe valour, vigilance, and fagacity, had re- 
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united to hiscrown great part of the Netherlands ; 

and delivered the ftates and the King of France 
from an adverfary, whofe fplendid military talents 
had fo often baffled their beft concerted enterprifes. 
. Infenfible as Philip was to the emotions of a 
man, as a fovereign he could not but feel the lofs 
of the Duke of Parma; that illuftrious chief had. 
expired when his counfels were moft necefflary ; 


- not only the diftracted ftate of the Netherlands, and 


the profpect of the French throne, demanded the 
vigour and penetration of Farnefe, but a {park of 
freedom had furvived in the mountains of Arra- 
gon. Love had inflamed, without foftening, the 
heart of Philip; and the fame jealoufy that diftin- 


. guifhed him in his public conduét, accompanied 


him in private life: he had engaged in an intrigue 
with Anna Mendoza, Princefs of Eboli; thofe fa- 
vours which he extorted by his authority, or pure 
chafed by his wealth, were freely granted to his fe- 
cretary Antonio Perez; the latter had been his 
inftrument in the affaffination of Efcovedo, the 
confidant of Don John of Auftria; and with the 
private countenance of Philip, who was informed 
of the partiality of the Princefs, a profecution was 
commenced againft him by the children and widow 
of Efcovedo ; he was thtown into prifon, but by 
the affiftance of his wife, he eluded the vigilance of 
his guards, and fled to Arragon, his native coun- 
try, where he expected to avail himfelf of the pe- 
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culiar privileges of the Arragonefe. On his arri- 
val at Saragofla, he appealed to the Juftiza, and 
was affured of his protection, and an impartial 
trial béfore his tribunal. 

Burt the refentment of the King was not to be 
reftrained by the pretenfions of that Judge. At 
his command, the Marquis of Almenar broke into 
the prifon where Perez was confined, and carried 
him off. The people, who had ever been accuf- 
tomed to hold the perfon and authority of the Juf- 
tiza in thé higheft veneration, were inflamed with 
rage at this indignity ; and having rifen tumultu- 
oufly, they refcued Perez from the inquifitors, fur- 
rounded the Marquis of Almenar, and after revil- 
ing him as a traitor tothe liberty of his country, 
maltreated him in {uch a manner, that he died foon 
afterwards of his wounds. 

Perez was again lodged in the prifon of ftate, and 
remained there for feveral months, during which 
time the governor, or viceroy, ordered thirteen 
of the principal lawyers of Saragoffa to examine 
whether the caufe belonged more properly to the 
Juftiza, or to the court of inquifition. After long 
deliberation, they declared, that it would be a vio- 
lation of the liberties of Arragon, if Perez were 
tried by any other judge than the Juftiza; but af- - 
terwards, being either corrupted or intimidated, 
they reverfed this fentence, under the pretence of 
the prifoner’s having held a fecret correfpondence 
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with the King of France, aheretic, and pronounc- 
ed that it belonged to the inquifition to take cogni- 
fance of his caufe. | 

The Juftiza paid no regard to this opinion of the 
lawyers, but perfifted in defending the privileges 
of his office, and in refufing to deliver up the pri- 
foner. The viceroy had recourfe to force; and 
having drawn together a great number of the fami- 
liars of the inquifition, he broke open the ftate pri- 
fon, loaded Perez with chains, and was carrying 
him off in a triumph, when the people arofe 
a fecond time, and fet him at liberty. He imme- 
diately lefe the town, and made his efcape into 
France, where be gave ufeful information to the 
king with regard to the defigns and meafures of the 
court of Spain. 

Philip in the mean time refolved not to neglett 
the opportunity which this fedition of the Arrago- 
nians afforded him, to fhew how little he regarded 
thofe rights and privileges of which they had fhewn 
` themfelves fo tenacious. Having formed an army 
of the troops which were quartered in different 
parts of Caftile, he gave the command of it to Al- 
phonfo Vargas, with inftructions to march:to Sara- 
gofia with the utmoft expedition ; and to prevent 
the Arragonefe from preparing for refiftance, he 
gave out that this army was intended to affift the 
Catholics in France. The Arragonefe, however, 
having received certain intelligence of his defign, 
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began to prepare for their defence. Lanufa, the 
Juftiza, having convened the principal inhabi- — 
tants, and read to them a fundamental law of their 
conftitution, by which it is declared, that they 
have a right to oppofe by force the entrance of fo- ` 
reign troops into Arragon, even though the king 
himfelf fhould lead them, it was decreed with una- 
nimous confent, that conformably to this law 
they fhould take up arms on the prefent occafion, 
to prevent the entrance of the Caftilians under 
Vargas. 

- Intimation of this decree was fent to the other ci- 
ties of the province, and the inhabitants of Sara- 
goffa repaired in great numbers to the ftandard of 
liberty that was erected. But they had no leader of 
fufficient capacity to conduct them, and there was 
_no time for the people in other places to come to 
their affiftance. Vargas having arrived much 
fooher than they expected, they were overwhelmed 
with terror, and threw cown their arms. 

Vargas entered the city without oppofition, and 
caft fuch of their leaders as had not made their 
e{cape into prifon. Among thefe were the Duke 
de Villa Hermofa, the Count of Aranda, and the 
Juftiza. The two firft he fent prifoners to Madrid, 
but he put the Juftiza publicly to death without 
either trial or fentence, and then confifcated his 
effects, and levelled his houfes with the ground ; 
ordering proclamation to be made in the city, that . 

fuch 
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Tuch fhould be the punifhment of all thofe who, ` 


like Lanufa, fhould prefume to difpute the au- 


‘thority of the king. 


The people heard this infulting proclamation 
with unfpeakable grief and indignation ; but they 
were obliged to lament in fecret the ruin of tkofe 
invaluable rights which they were unable to defend. 
The palace of the inquifition was fortified, that it 
might ferve the purpofe of a citadel ; and a ftrong 
body of Caftilian troops were quartered there and 
in the town, where they remained till the minds of 
the citizens were thoroughly fubdued. 

But the contempt of Philip {pared the exterior 
of government ; nor did he abolifh the forms of a 
conftitution, which he had thus inftructed his fub- 
jects, was a feeble barrier againft the encroach- 
ments of regal power. _ 

A.D. : sg2- This hafty fpark of civil commotion 

1593. did not divert the attention of Philip 
from the affairsof France. On the deceafe of the 
Duke of Parma, the government of the Nether- 
lands was committed to count Peter Erneft of Mans- 
fveldt, whofe fon Charles led a Spanifh army of 
feven thoufand veteran foldiers to the fupport of 
the league; and after, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Mayenne, reducing Noyon, returned to 
Flanders. 

A.D.1593. Philip had hitherto lavifhed his trea- 
fures and the blood of his fubjeéts to keep alive the 
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flame of war in France; but the progrefs of his 
arms had yet béen attended with no permanent ad- 
vantage, and he now endeavoured by negociation 
to fecirre in his family the crown, the objet of his 
ambition. His importunity had prevailed on the 
Duke of Mayenne to affemble the {tates at Paris, 
and the Duke of Feria, the Spanifh ambafflador, 
endeavoured to perfuade the deputies to place Ifa- 
bella, the daughter of his royal mafter, on the 
throne. Though even the moft bigoted Catho- 
lics abhorred a meafure which muft have rendered 
France in fact a province of Spain, yet confcious 
they were unable to contend with Henry, unlefs 
fupported by Philip, they ftudioufly concealed their 
averfion, and expreffed an affected folicitude in 
egard to the perfon whom the latter prince might 
name for his daughter’s confort. The archduke 
of Auftria they unanimoufly rejected, and declar- 
ed that they never would fubmit to her union with 
a foreign prince. The young Duke of Guife, the 
next objet of Philip’s choice, was endeared to 
them by the name and popularity of his father ; 
but the Duke of Mayenne beheld with fecret dif- 
guft his nephew preferred before his fon; while 
outwardly he profeffed the higheft fatisfaction at 
the propofal, he privately determined to traverfe 
it; and infifted, both for the honour of the King 
of Spain and for the fafety of the Duke of Guife, 
that the election of Ifabella fhould be deferred rill 
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an army was affembled fufficient to overwhelm 
her enemies, and to firmly eftablifh her on the 
throne. i 
But while the King of Spain and the Catholic 
chiefs were bewildered in an endlefs labyrinth of 
negociation, both were furprifed by an event as 
important as it was unexpected. Henry had be- 
held with anxiety the affembly of the ftates, and 
dreaded the intrigues of the Duke.of Mayenne with 
the court of Spaim. He perceived the religious - 
prejudices of the Catholics were confirmed by a fe- 
ries. of long and bloody hoftilities; and he refolv- 
ed to confult the happinefs of his fubjects, and to 
relinquifh a faith which he could only maintain 
amidft fcenes of flaughter and devaftation. In 
confequence of this determination, he invited the 
Catholic divines to inftruct him in their religion ; 
and after being prefent at feveral conferences, be 
profeffed himfelf fatisfied with their arguments, 
read at St. Denys his confeffion of the Catholic 
faith, and declared his refolution conftantly to de- 
fend it. 

The King of Spain and the Duke of Mayenne, 
inftead of abandoning their intrigues, on this event 
refumed them with redoubled ardour. Philip or- 
dered his minifters to acquaint the latter, that on 
mature confideration he had changed his intention, 
and inftead of the Duke of Guife, was determined 
to beftow the hand of his daughter Ifabella on his 

fon. 
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fon. In confequence of this declaration, a nego- 
ciation which Mayenne had begun for reconciling 
~ himfelf to the king, was broken off. That power- 
ful leader and the Spaniards were henceforth on 
more amicable terms; and there was no longer 
any reafon to doubt, that in future he would ex- 
ert himfelf with vigour in promoting their defigns. 
But there was much lefs probability at the pre- 
fent than any former period, that thefe defigns 
would ever be accomplifhed. Philip had no ge- 
neral after the Duke of Parma’s death, qualified 
“to enter the lifts with the King of France. His 
treafury was exhaufted, and even his credit was 
reduced fo low, that the Genoefe, and other Ita- 
Jian merchants, from whom he had already bor- 
rowed feveral millions of money, refufed to.lend 
him any more. His commanders in the Nether- 
jands had not been able to make the neceffary le- 
vies. His troops there were fewer in number than 
they had ever been fince the commencement of 
the war; and yet fó great arrears were due to them, 
that the officers found it impracticable to maintain 
their authority. The greateft part of the Spanifh 
foldiers in the Low Countries had, upon their re- 
turn from France, forfaken their ftandards ; and 
having elected officers, and a commander in chief 
- from among themfelves, they had begun to exer- 
cife the moft oppreffive rapacity upon the inhabi- 

_ fants of the fouthern provinces. 
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The example of the Spaniards was quickly fol- 
lowed by the Italians and Walloons. The people | 
in the open country were plundered in the mof 
unmerciful manner. Thofe dreadful fcenes of de- 
valtation were renewed, which had been acted af- 
ter the death of Requefens ; andthe Flemings bad 
never fuffered fo much from the enemy, as they 
now fuffered from troops engaged to protect and 
defend them. . 

Maurice, in the mean time, exerted himfelf 
with his wonted activity; he laid fiege to Gertru- 
denberg, and carried it, in the prefence of Count 
Manfveldt; while the latter, after a fruitlefs at- 
tempt on Creveceur, refigned the government of 
the provinces, to Erneft archduke of Auftria ; and 
marched to the fupport of the Duke of Mayenne. 

A.D. 1594. He arrived only to be convinced 
how vain were the hopes which Philip entertained 
of France. Paris had opened her gates to Henry; 
the different cities and provinces followed rapidly 
the example of the capital; und though Mani- 
veldt, in conjunction with the army of the league, 
reduced the town of la Capelle, he had the morti- 
fication of witnefling the lofs of Laon, which, af- 
ter along refiftance, furrendered to Henry. 

While the flower of his troops were engaged in 
France, thearchduke was condemned to be an in- 
active fpetator of the progrefs of Maurice; he 


had at firft fondly flattered himfelf with prevailing 
on 
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_ @n the revolted provinces to return to their obedi- 
ence by argument and perfuafion. But the anfwer 
of the ftates, that they would lay down their lives 
fooner than again fubmit to the yoke from which - 
they had been delivered, put an end to all negoci- 
ation. His modeft and gentle difpofition ill fitted 
him for the turbulence of a camp ; he neither could 
refift the arms of the enemy, nor curb the arro- 
gance of his own foldiers. The important city of 
Groningen was taken by Maurice; and in Brabant 
the Walloon and Spanifh troops broke out into a 
furious mutiny, fpread themfelves over the coun- 
try, ner would acknowledge the authority of their 
efficers, untila nobleman of highrank was delivered 
to them as an hoftage for the payment of their ar-. 
1e4rs. | 
' A.D. 1394, The delicate conftitution of Erneft 
1sgs.'_ yielded to the preffure of inceffant 
care and difappointment; he expired ; and the ap- 
pointment of his fucceffor, the Count of Fuentes, 
by birth a Caftilian, was ftrongly refented by the 
Flemifh nobles; the Duke of Arfchot, and the 
Count of Manfveldt, refufed to ferve under a fo- 
reigner, whofe promotion was a tacit cenfure on 
their fidelity and abilities. Yet Fuentes merited the 
confidence of his fovereign, and extorted the ap- 
plaufe of his competitors. While the conftable 
Velafco, waged a feeble war within the limits of 
Burgundy, Fuentes penetrated into Pieardy, re. 
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duced Catelet, defeated the French under Villars, 
and carried Dourlens by affault. He next invefted 
Cambray, which acknowledged the authority of 
Balagny, a French officer, who, amidft the di- 
{traction of the times, had acquired the fovereignty 
of that city, and held it as a fief of France. But 
before Henry could march to the fuccour of his 
vaffal, the tranfient fovereignty of Balagny was no 
more ; the inhabitants, difgufted with his infolence, 
had feconded the arms of the Spaniards, and open- 
ed their gates to the affailants; the garrifon in 
the caftle might have continued a fuccefsful refift- 
ance; but they were compelled to furrender for 
want of provifions; and Cambray was re-annexzed 
to the dominions of Spain. 
A. D.1g95, Even inthe Netherlands the droop- 
1596. ing fortunes of Philip feemed to re- 
vive beneath the influence of Fuentes. The expe- 
rienced Mondragon, whom he had left to com- 
mand during his abfence on the banks of the Lippe, 
furrounded and put to the {word a body of horfe, 
under Count Philip of Naffau. Thefe various ad- 
vantages did not however divert the King of Spain 
from transferring the adminiftration of the pro- 
vinces toa younger branch of the houfe of Au- 
ftria. And the archduke Albert, who had early 
been deftined for the church, and had been in- 
vefted with the dignity of Cardinal, was removed 
from the government of Portugal to that of the 
Netherlands. 
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Netherlands. He was accompanied to Bruffels by 
the Count of Buren, the eldeft fon of the late Prince 
of Orange ; the policy of Philip broke at length the 
captivity in which that nobleman had been fo long 
detained ; he flattered himfelf that his pretenfions 
might divide the influence of the houfe of Naffau ; 
but the danger was averted by the prudence and 
juftice of Maurice, who inftantly relinquifhed to 
his eldeft brother all that he poffeffed of their fa- 
ther’s fortune ; and the Count of Buren, by edu- 
cation ftrongly attached to the Catholic religion, 
and by nature void of ambition, paffed the reft of 
his life in tranquil and blamelefs ob{curity. 

After fo brilliant an adminiftration as that of 
Fuertes, it was neceffary for Albert to exert him- 
felf with vigour, that his reputation might not fuf- 
fer from a comparifon with that of his predeceffor. 
The league was no more; the Duke of Mayenne 
had reconciled himfelf to his fovereign. La Fere, 
a ftrong town in Picardy, which had been deliver- 
ed by the Catholics to the Duke of Parma, was 
clofely invefted by Henry; and the archduke 
abandoning the wmpracticable defign of relieving 
it, hoped to compenfate the lofs by the reduction 
of fome other place. The fieurde Roné, a native 
of France, and a zealous officer of the league, who 
had been refufed by Henry the rank of marefchal, 
reprefented the defencelefs ftate of Calais, and 
urged the archduke to afpire to that important ac- 
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quifition. Albert yielded to his fuggeftions, and 
intrufted the conduct of the enterprife to de Roné 
himfelf, whofe bold and active genius, and diftin- 
guifhed fkill in war, eminently qualified him for 
the undertaking. 

To deceive Henry, the archduke ftill affected 
to meditate the relief of La Fere, and began his 
march towards that place, while de Roné fuddenly 
turned to Calais with a body of felect troops, and 
poficfied himfelf, after a faint refiftance, of the 
two forts which commanded the entrance of the 
town and the harbour. He was quickly followed 
by Albert and his whole army; the fuperior num- 
bers of the Spaniards foon penetrated into the fub- 
urbs and occupied the town ; and the caftle alone 
refifted the arms of the befiegers. To reinforce the 
garrifon of that fortrefs, Matalet, governor of Foix, 
had opened a paffage for himfelf and three hundred 
companions through the lines of the enemy. But 
even this additional force was not capable of with- 
ftanding the attacks of the Spaniards; and Henry 
endured the mortification of beholding the banners 
of Spain difplayed from the citadel of Calais, at 
the moment that he had advanced from La Fere 
` at the head of his cayalry tothe fupport of the be- 
fieged. | 

Henry immediately returned to prefs the fiege 
of La Fere, while the archduke, after repairing 
` the fortifications of Calais, led his troops againft 
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the town of Ardres. The ftrength of that place, 
it was reafonably expected, might have refifted 
the arms of the Spaniards till La Fere had fur- 
rendered; and the garrifon at firt difplayed 
theirvalour in repeated and vigorous fallies ; but no. 
fooner had the troops of Spain poffeffed them- 
felves of the fuburbs, than the Marquis of Belin, 
who commanded in Ardres, bafely yielding to 
his fears, propofed to his officers to eapitulate, 
Though the propofal was rejeGtéd with difdain 
by the majority of the council, yet the Marquis, 
availing himfelf of his fuperior authority, offered 
to open his gates on condition that the garrifon 
fhould march out with the honours of war; AL- 
bert readily agreed; and the capitulatidn was 
figned the day that preceded the furrender of La 
Fere. 

The approach of Henry checked the career of 
Albert; unwilling to hazard a decifive engagement 
with fo able a commander, after placing ftrong 
-garrifons in the towns he had taken, he retired from 
the territories of France. But he fuffered not the 
reft of the feafon to pafs in indolence. On an ifland 
formed by the junction of two broad canals, Hulft 
had acquired by art whatever advantages could be 
imparted by nature; three thoufand veterans de- 
fended the fortifications, which had been repaired 
and augmented under the infpection of Prince 
Mayprice; yet excited by de Roné, and other ad- 
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venturous fpirits, Albert defpifed every difficulty, 
and after ditracting the attention of the ftates, by 
menacing Gertrudenberg, and Breda, he rapidly 
directed his march towards Hulft. A detachment 
of his troops paffed in filence.the canals, occupied 
the ifland, and compelled the garrifon to take thel- 
ter within the walls of the town; the main body 
foon followed, and commenced the operations of 
the fiege ; the only expedient which remained to 
the ftates, was to introduce f{upplies into the town 
by one of the canals, the mouth of which was 
‘commanded by a fort, on the ftrength of which 
they depended ; for this purpofe, Maurice fixed 
his refidence at Cruning in Zealand; and fre- 
quently conveyed affiftance to the befieged, not- 
withftanding the vigilance of the Spaniards. 

The fiege and the defence were conducted with 
equal vigour, and the combatants on both fides 
gave innumerable proofs of their courage. The 
gatrifon under their governor, Count Solmes, fal- 
lied out almoft every day, and made dreadful ha- 
voc amongft the Spaniards. De Roné, to whom 
the chief conduct of the fiege had been committed, 
was killed; and his lofs was feverely felt by the 
-affailants. The archduke, however, perfifted in the 
en’erprife; and though he had already loft a greater 
number of his troops than in the fieges both of 
_ Calais and Ardres, he continued his operations with 
{uch inceffant ardour, that the outworks were to- 
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tally demolifhed, and a breach made in the inner 
wall. 

Behind the breach, the labour of the garrifon 
had cut a deep trench, and as through the feafon- 
able fupplies introduced by Maurice, they were 
ftill as numerous as ever, their condition was far 
from defperate. But they were feized with a pa- 
nic ; they urged the governor with loud clamours 
to capitulate; and Count Solmes, appreheofive 
that they would deliver up the town without his - 
confent, thought it prudent to yield to their im- 
portunities. 

Albert ftaid no longer in Hulf& than was necef- 
fary to direct the reparation of the works; here- 
turned to Bruffels, amidft the joyful acclamations 
of the inhabitants, who, from this commencement 
of his adminiftration, flattered themfelves with the 
hapes of the moft {plendid fuccefs. But their joy 
was of fhort duration. On the retreat of the arch- 
duke from Picardy, Marefchal Biron, with fix 
thoufand {elect troops had broken into the province 
of Artois, and fpread the terror of his arms along 
the fouthern frontier of the Netherlands. After 
the reduction of Hulft, Albert had detached the 
Marquis af Varembon, with a confiderable body 
of forces, to check the deftructive progrefs of the 
French. Biron, informed that the Marquis was 
on his march to offer him battk, advanced rapid- 
ly to meet him; his fkillful evolutions confounded 

and 
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and vanquifhed his antagonift. The Spaniards, 
deluded into an ambufcade, were routed with fatal 
flaughter ; and Varembon himfelf became a captive 
tothe French. The young Duke d’Arfchot, who 
was anpointed to fucceed him, and to reftore the 
honour of the Spanifh arms, although he avoided 
the fate of his predeceffor, was reduced to remain 
a {pectator of the deftruction of the country, which 
the cavalry of Biron continued to infult and ravage, 
until the approach of winter compelled them to 
retire. c 

It was not only in the Low Countries, that the 
fubjeéts of Philip were expofed to the calamities of 
war. Ever fince the defeat of the Armada, the 
King of Spain had been intent on vengeance; at 
Calais he had affembled a refpectable fleet, and 
collected a confiderable quantity of naval and mi- 
litary flores; and it was his intention to invade Ire- 
land, where he had long fomented the rebellious 
fpirt of the Catholic inhabitants, and had reafon 
to believe that they would join his troops as foon 
- as they fhould tand. 

Elizabeth was aware of the impending danger, 
and determined, if poffible, to diffipate the ftorm 
before it could approach. For this purpofe fhe 
fitted out a fleet of more than a hundred and fifty 
fhips, having about eight thoufand foldiers and 
feven thoufand mariners on board, and gave the 
command of the land forces to the Earl of Effex, 

and 
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and that of the naval to Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. To this fleet the Dutch added twenty-four 
fhips, with a proportional number of troops, un- 
der the command of Wardmont, Vice-Admiral of 
Holland, and Count Lewis of Naffau, coufin to 
Prince Maurice. 

With this powerful armament, Elizabeth 
intended to make an attack on Cadiz, where 
Philip’s naval preparations were principally car- 
ried on. But its deftination was carefully con- 
cealed. Sealed inftructions were delivered to 
the feveral commanders, not to be opened till 
they fhould arrive at Cape St. Vincent’s; and: 
they were ordered, in their way thither, to keep 
at a diftance from the coafts of Spain and Por- 
tugal, in order to prevent a difcovery of their 
defign. 

Thefe precautions ferved effectually the purpofe 
which was intended. The whole fleet arrived on 
the twentieth of June within fight of Cadiz, and 
found the Spaniards entirely unprepared for their 
defence. There were in the bay and harbour, be- - 
fides thirty-fix merchant fhips richly laden, and 
ready to fail for America and the Indies, a fleet 
of about thirty fhips of war, and a great number 
of tranfports loaded with naval ftores, defigned 
for the equipment of another fleet, which Philip 
was then fitting out at Lifbon. But there was no 
perfon in the place invefted with the chief com- 
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mand, and no garrifon in it fufficient for its de- 
fence. l 
The Spanifh men of war, however, were 
quickly drawn up in the mouth of the bay, and 
they fuftained the attack of an enemy fo much 
fuperior to them, for feveral hours, till fome of 
their largeft {hips were taken, others burnt, 
and the reft driven a-ground on the flats and 
fhallows. | 
Immediately after this fuccefs, the Earl of Effex 
landed his troops, and led them towards the town. 
A body of Spanifh forces marched out to meet 
him; but being unable to withftand the impetu- 
ofity of the Englifh, they foon turned their backs 
and fled. The Englifh purfued, and entered the 
town along with them. The inhabitants, who 
were thrown into the moft dreadful confternation, 
made a feeble refiftance, andthe caftle furrendered 
before the Englifh artillery had begun to fire. Ef- 
fex difcovered no lefs humanity after his victory, 
than bravery in acquiring it. The town indeed 
was given up to be plundered by the foldiers, but 
no cruelty or outrage, fuch as occurs fo often in the 
hiftory of the Netherlands, was permitted to be 
exercifed. The booty was immenfe, and would 
have been much greater, if, while the command- 
ers were treating with fome of the principal mer- 
chants about a ranfom for the merchant fhips, the 
Duke de Medina, who lay with fome troops near 
the 
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the town, had not given orders for fetting them on 

fire. It was computed that, in military and naval 

ftores, merchant goods, and fhips, the lofs which 

Philip and his fubjects fuftained on this occafion, 

= could not amount to lefs than twenty millions of 
ducats. Had the advice of the Earl of Effex been 

followed, the Englifh would have attempted tore- - 
tain poffeffion of the town, but Lord Howard and 

the other commanders regarded his propofal as chi- 

merical. They believed that they had already 

fulfilled the queen’s intentions: they dreaded the 
approach of a Spanifh army, and therefore they 

made hafte to put their plunder on board thcir 
fhips, and immediately fet fail for England. | 

The affront which Philip received on this occa- 

fion, in having one of his capital towns facked and 

plundered, conftituted a confiderable part of his 
calamity, as it leffened exceedingly the opinion 
entertained of his prudence, as well- as of his in- 

ternal ftrength. This confideration, joined to an 

impatient defire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, 
determmed him, without regard to the approach 

of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland 

into immediate execution. By the arrival of his 
* Plate fleet from America, he was enabled to equip 
in Lifbon and other places a hundred and twenty- 
eight fhips of war and tranfports, with fourteen 

thoufand troops on board, befides a great number 
of Irifh Catholics, and a prodigious quantity of 

military 
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military ftores, and materials and inftruments for 
building forts. This fleet, under the command 
of Don Martin de Padilla, fet fail from Ferrol in 
. the month of November; and if it had reached 
the deftined port, the Spaniards, with the affift- 
ance of the Popifh inhabitants, muft have acquired 
fo firm an eftablifhment in Ireland, as would have 


coft the Englifh many years, and much expence _ 


of labour and blood, to difpoffefs them. 

Elizabeth and her fubjects, flufhed with their 
fuccefs at Cadiz, were as fecure as if the wound 
which they had lately inflicted'on Philip's naval 
power had been mortal. They had no fufpicion 
of his defign, and were entirely ignorant of his 
preparations ; but providence interpofed remark- 
ably on this occafion, as it had done formerly, 
in their behalf. The Spanifh fleet was overtaken 
bya ftorm off Cape Finifterre, and about forty fhips, 
with their crews and ftores, were loft. Padilla got 
ack with difficulty to Ferrol; and henceforth all 
thoughts of the intended enterprife were laid 
afide. 

A.D. 1597. In the Netherlands, the campaign 
opened with events not lefs difaftrous ; near Turn- 
hout, five thoufand Spanifh troops, under the 
command of the Count de Vares, found themfelves 


oppofed to the fame number of the confederates, © 


conducted by Prince Maurice; but if the hoftile 
armies were equal in ftrength, they were far from 
being 
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being fo in the capacity of their leaders; Vares 
acknowledged the fuperior genius of his adverfary, 
and endeavoured to fhun the encounter ; the Spa- 
nifh veterans at firft obeyed the fignal of retreat 
with indignation; but they foon caught the infec- 
tion of terror from their general; and were already 
vanquithed by their own apprehenfions, when the 
enemy appeared in fight. They fcarce refitted the 
fir charge; Vares himfelf, amid{t confufion and 
difmay, fought with a determined valour, which 
plainly evinced that his mifconduct had not ori- 
ginated from want of perfonal courage, but from 
the con{cioufnefs of his own inexperience; he was 
oppreffed and flain ; and the victory of Maurice was 
rendered decifive by the flaughter of above two 
thoufand Spaniards. 

But in France, the fortune of Philip feemed ftill 
to prevail, Amiens, the capital of Picardy, had 
lately fubmitted to her natural fovereign, and the 
citizens, with their ancient privileges, had ob- 
tained an exemption from being garrifoned by re- 
gular troops. Their fubfequent conduct proved 
how unworthy they were of the honourable truft 
repofed inthem. Of fifteen thoufand inhabitants 
who were énrolled, only a few were employed as 
fentinels and guards, and even thofe performed 
their duty in che moft remifs manner. Their neg- 
ligence had not efcaped the knowledge of Porto- 
carrero, governor of Dourlens, an afhcer brave 
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and enterprifing, and who, encouraged by the vi- 
cinity of his fituation, planned a fcheme for fur- 
prifing Amiens. With threc thoufand horfe and 
foot he marched from Dourlens, and, concealed 
by the darknefs of the night, reached at dawn an 
hermitage about a quarter of a mile from the ca- 
pital of Picardy. ‘Twelve of his moft refolute fol- 
diers, difguifed as peafants, and with arms beneath 
their frocks, were fent forwards as foon as the 
gates of the city were opened ; fome nuts which 
they carried, and affected accidentally to fpill, 
amufed the guards; a waggon which they had 
driven, and intentionally ftopt in the gateway, 
prevented the portcullis from being let down ; they 
fell with fury on the aftonifhed fentinels, were 
foon fupported by Portocarrero and his troops, 
who rufhed forwards to join them; and after a 
feeble refiftance, anda flaughter of about an hun- 
dred citizens, Amiens fubmitted to the arms of 
the Spaniards. 

The lofs of a city fo ftrong, fo well provided, 
and fo near to Paris, ftruck Henry with confter- 
nation ; Calais, one of his principal fea-ports, was 
already in the poffeffion of the Spaniards, and by 
their prefent conqueft, they might extend their in- 
-curfions to the very gates of his capital. Though 
Jabouring under a fevere indifpofition, he renounc- 
ed the care of his perfon, to provide for the defence 
of his kingdom. His efforts were feconded by a 

gallant 
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gallant nobility, and by the friendfhip of Eliza- 
beth, who reinforced his army with four thoufand 
Englith ; Amiens was invefted on every fide; yet 
although the befiegers carried on their operations 
with redoubled ardour and alacrity, the garrifon 
dif{puted each inch of ground with incredible ob- 
ftinacy ; the death of Portocarrero, who fell in a 
defperate fally, diminifhed not their confidence; 
and the defence was conducted with the fame fkill 
and fpirit as before by the Marquis of Monte- 
nagro. 

Philip was too fenfible of the inequality of the 
conteft to hope that Amiens, without affiftance, 
could finally refift the arms of Henry ; he had ex- 
erted himfelf with more than ufual activity in pre- 
parations to raife the fiege; but the deftruCtion of 
his fleet and ftores at Cadiz had contributed to in- 
creafe the diforder that had long prevailed in his 
finances ; feveral branches of his revenue had been 
mortgaged to foreign merchants; and though he 
had diffolved the contracts, alledging as an apology 
the advantage that had been taken of his diftrefs, 
he found his credit extinguifhed by this injudicious 
breach of faith. The bankers of Genoa and An- 
twerp refufed to fupply him; and fo great were 
his embarraffments, that near five months elapfed 
before the remittances from Madrid enabled the 
archduke to take the field. 

No fooner was Albert relieved from his pecu- 
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niary difficulties, than, at the head of twenty-five 
thoufand men, he preffed forwards to the protec- 
tion of Amiens; he prefented himfelf before the 
French camp; but the ardour ot Henry was, on 
this occafion, reftrained by prudence, he Kept 
within his intrenchments; and the archduke, after 
fruitleffly endeavouring to provoke him to action, 
retired to Arras, and refigned to its fate, Amiens, 
which foon after furrendered to the French. 
A. D. 1597, But the lofs of Amiens was not the 
1598 only mortrfication that Albert was 
deftined to experience; to form an army for that 
expedition, he had drained the garrifons of Flan- 
ders; and Maurice had availed himfelf of his ab- 
fence to reduce fucceffively Rhinberg, Meurs, 
Grolle, Brevort, and Lingen, and to expel the Spa- 
niards from the northern banks of the Rhine. So 
many difafters opened the eyes of Philip to the va- 
nity of thofe flattering dreams of conqueft, by 
which he had been long deluded. His acquifi- 
tions in France had coft him more than they were 
worth; and befides the expence of making them, 
they were more than counterbalanced by the loffes 
which, year after year, he had fuffered in the Ne- 
therlands. His advanced age and broken health 
warned him of his approaching end, and he was 
unwilling to leave his inexperienced fucceffor in- 


volved in a bloody and dangerous war. Peace on 
the 
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the other hand was no lefs defirable to Henry, and 
fome refpite was required to clofe the wounds un- 
der which his kingdom had bled for fo many years. 
The mediation of Clement, as the common father 
of both princes, was accepted; at the requeft of 
the Roman pontiff a congrefs was held by the ple- 
nipotentiaries of France and Spain at Vervins, a 
` town in Picardy; though the Queen of England 
“had offered Henry the moft effectual fupport for 
the continuance of the war, he declined, with 
every profeffion of gratitude, a fyftem which he 
declared muft end in the utter ruin of his kingdom; 
and after feveral difficulties which the zeal of Cle- 
ment was fuccefsfully employed in removing, 
Henry figned a peace, by which he relinquifhed, 
indeed, his claims on Cambray, but obtained the 
reftitution of Calais, Ardres, Dourlens, and all 
the towns in France, that Philip had acquired at 
the expence of fo much blood and treafure. 

A.D. 1598. Philip had been more folicitous to 
put an end to the war, on account of a fcheme 
which he had conceived, after the difappointment 
of his views in France, of transferring the fove- 
reignty of the Netherlands to his eldeft daughter 
Ifabella, one of the moft accomplifhed women of 
the age, whom he intended to give in marriage to 
the archduke; the former part of the defign was 
oppofed by the fagacity of the Count de Fuentes, 

l who 
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who reprefented, that fromthe opulence of the Ne- 
therlands, thofe refources had been drawn, which 
had enabled the late Emperor to engage in fuch 
numerous and {plendid enterprifes. He obferved, 
that when feparated, without contributing to the 
fupport, they muft neceffarily prove a burden to 
the Spanifh monarchy, fince the king would be 
obliged to vindicate the authority of the archduke 
over the revolted provinces. But his falutary coun- 
fel was overborne by the obfequious arguments of 
the Count de Caftel-Rodrigo, who had early dif- 
cerned, and was vigilant to gratify the inclinations 
of his mafter. He urged that the averfion of the 
Flemings to the dominion of Spain was infur- 
mountable; and that no effectual means could be 
devifed to reclaim the provinces which had re- 
Volted, or to prevent the reft from imitating their 
example, but giving them a fovereign of their 
own. This, headded, would alfo difarm the jea- 
loufy of the neighbouring kingdoms, who had 
been inclined to prop the caufe of rebellion, from 
their apprehenfion of the growing power of Spain. 
That apprehenfion once extinguifhed, he had no 
doubt the northern ftates would return to their 
union with the fouthern, and vie in marks of alle- 
giance to their new prince. Philip readily was 
perfuaded to believe what he wifhed; the marriage 
of Albert and Ifabelfa was proclaimed at Madrid; 

and 
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and was followed by a deed of abdication, in which 

the king formally refigned the fovereignty of the 
Netherlands, and the country of Burgundy, to 
Ifabella and her future confort ; with the provifoes, 
that their ifue fhould not marry without the con- 
fent of the crown of Spain; and in default of chil- 
dren, that thofe provinces fhould revert to the 
Spanifh monarchy. 

The alacrity with which the provinces of the 
fouth acknowledged their fovereigns Ifabella 
and Albert, extended not to thofe of the north.— 
The united ftates reyected with contempt the domi- 
nion of the houle of Auftria, and prepared them, 
felves to maintain their independence by arms.— 
But the death of Philip preferved him from the 
mortification of beholding his favourite {chemes 
perpetually broken. An hereditary gout had long 
waged war on his conftitution ; as he advanced in 
years, the violence of his diforder had increafed ; 
feveral impofthumes had gathered in his breaft and 
knees; nor could thecare of his attendants deliver 
him from the {warms of loathfome vermin which 
bred in his wounds. The Proteftants infulted the 
fufterings of their oppreffor, and in his agonies 
fancied they beheld the vengeance of Heaven.— 
But it was in the moments of his diffolution that 
Philip was bet entitled to the admiration of 
his fubjects. During fifty days that he langnifhed 
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in the arms of death, he exhibited a ftriking ex- _ 
ample of patience, firmnefs of mind, and refigna- 
tion to his fate. He evinced the. fincerity of his 
religious profeffion, by practifing with afiduous 
zeal thofe ceremonies which the church of Rome 
prefcribes; and he feemed to be impreffed with 
fome regret for the former rigour of his adminiftra- 
tidn, by ordering feveral prifoners to be releafed, 
and their effects reftored. 

Two days before he expired, he fent for his fon, 
and his daughter Ifabella; he difcourfed to them 
of the vanity of human greatnefs, delivered tothem 
many falutary counfels for the government of their 
dominions, and exhorted them, with much ear- 
neftnefs, to cultivate and maintain the Catholic 
faith. When they retired, he gave directions for 
his funeral; and ordered his coffin to be.brought 
into his chamber, and placed within his view.— 
foon after his fpeech failed him, and he breathed 
his laft on the thirteenth of,September, in the fe- 
venty-fecond year of his age, and the forty-third 
of his reign. 

Few characters have been more varioufly repre- 
fented than that of Philip; while the Catholics, 
grateful for his inceffant protection, have endea- 
voured to foften the ferocious features of the por- 
trait, the Proteftants, {fmarting fiom his perfecu- 
tion, have laboured to render every lineament n.ore 
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harfh and difgufting. If we believe the latter, his 
reign was a long butchery of whatever was moft 
worthy and moft innocent throughout his empires . 
but though fuperftition early hardened his mind-to 
the abufe of the defpotic power he inherited 
though his feelings as a parent are impeached by 
the end of the unhappy Carlos; though his faith 
and gratitude as a King and a man, are violated by 
the exeeution of the Counts of Horn and Egmont, 
yet Philip was not totally deftitute of virtues. He 
was patient and vigilant; neither elated by profpe- 
rity, nor depreffed by adverfity; his eyes were 
continually opened upon every part of his extenfive 
dominions; he entered into every branch of admi- 
niftration ; watched over the conduc of his minif- 
ters with unwearied attention; and in his choice 
both of them and his generals difcovered a confide- 
rable fhare of fagacity. To his Spanith fubjects 
he was eafy of accefs; he liftened patiently to their 
complaints, and where his bigotry or luft of power 
interfered pot, he was ever ready to redrefs their 

grievances, . 
But it is as the patron of the arts that Philip is 
chiefly entitled to our praife; and throughout his 
reign, the architect, the fculptor, and the painter 
were rewarded with royal munificence. The 
maffy pile of the Efcurial may have been cemented 
by the blood and treafure of his people; it may 
have 
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have been erected with greater expence than judge 
ment; but even envy muft have ailowed the tafte 
with which it has been adorned. The favour which 
Charles the Fifth extended to Titian, was conti- 
nued to him by his fon; and in an order from the 
latter to the Governor of Milan to pay the ar- 
rears of the penfion that had been granted to that 
liluftrious artift, “ You know,” fays Philip, 
“ how much I am interefted in this, as it concerns 
** Titian.” Alonfo Coello and Antonio Moro 
were not only cherifhed by the bounty, but were 
admitted into familiarity by the monarch; the 
painting room of the former communicated with 
the royal apartments; and Philip was a frequent 
"-vifitor to his favourite artift ; to adopt the words 
of the defcriptive author of anecdotes of the 
painters of Spain, ‘ while Coello purfued bis work 
«e with fixed attention, and preffed his canvafs in- 
‘© to life, the King fat by, contemplating the new 
é creation which the hand of art was forming in 
e his fight; and for a while, perhaps, forgot the 
€ breaches he had caufed in that of nature’s pro- 
« duction. By the eafel of Coello, if he was not 
e defended from the cares, he was at leaft fecure 
& from the intrufions, of royalty. In his council 
«© chamber the defection of provinces galled his 
s pride, and the difperfion of armadas thwarted 
‘€ his ambition; in hisclofet the injured Perez ftung 
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«© his confcience, and the unhappy Carlos haunt- 
« ed his imagination; but in the academy of Co- 
“€ ello he faw himfelf in his moft favourable light ; 
« and poffibly the only one which can refiect a 
«© Juftre on his memory.” 
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Lately publifhed by C. and G. KEARSLEY, 


FLEET STREET. 


J ETTERS totheRight Hon. EARL MANSFIELD, 
from ANDREW STUART, Efq. on the celebrated 
Douglas Caufe. Price 7s. 6d. fewed. 


Brought down to the prefent time, and including the 
arms of all the Peers, and the four orders of knightood ; 
alfo ornamented by a ftriking refemblance of his Majefty 
in his parliamentary robes, elegantly and accurately en- 
graved upon a new fet of plates, printed on a fuperfine 
paper, theletter prefs alfoon a new type; being the 
cheapeft, lateft, and moft complete work of the kind 
extant: 


KEARSLEY’s PEERAGE OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; containing an ac- 
count of the origin, honours, marriages, and iflue of 
the nobility; a lift of all their family names, titles of 
elder fons, and tranflation of their mottos. To which 
are added the Blafonry, an account of the Orders of 
Knighthood, an exact valuation of each of the Bifhop- 
ricks, and a complete Extin& Peerage of the three 
kingdoms, with the forfeited and dormant titles. A 
new edition, either in one or two vols, price 6s. in 
boards. 


A DIGEST of theSTATUTE LAW;; being an 
Abridgement of all the public A&s of Parliament in 
„force and of general ufe from Magna Charta, in the 
ninth vear of King Henry III. to the thirtieth year of 
his prefent Majefty King George III. inclufive. By Tho- 
mas Walter Williams, of the [nner Temple, Barrifter 
at Law. In two large volumes, quarto, Price 2]. 12s. 
6d. in boards. 


ORIGINAL and MODERN PRECEDENTS in 
CONVEVANCING, fettled and approved by the 
moft eminent Conveyancers, viz. l"ogg, Booth, River, 

Wilbrabam, 
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Wilbraham, Duane, Butler, Bray, Halidav, &c. &c. 
Interfperfed with the Obfervations and Opinions of - 
Counfel upon various intricate cafes. The whole'fe- 
JeCted from the drafts of atual pra@lice, by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at 
Law; a new edition, corrected and Improved, in four 
volutnes, octavo, Price 1l. 4s. in boards, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, L. L D. Containing London, a satire, and the 
Vanity of Hun an Wifhes, both imitated from Juvenal; 
Irene, a Tragedy; The Winters Walk; The Mid- 
fummer’s Wifh; and fundry other pieces. Price 3s. in 
boards. 


Mr. GRAY’s POEMS, with Notes, by Gilbert 
Wakefield, B. A. Price 4s. in-boards. 


‘The POETICAL WORKSof DAVID GARRICK, 
Efq. now firft collected with explanatory notes. Alfo, 
a fhort account of his Life and the Monody on his Death 
written by Mr. Sheridan. In two volumes, Price 8s. in 
boards. 


A complete Syftem of Narurat History, illuf- 
trated by upwards of One Hundred Plates, including 
above Five Hundred Animals, elegantly engraved, with 
engraved title pages and vignettes; alfo a frontifpiece, 
with a head of Buffon, all defigned by Mr. Burney, 
and elegantly engraved by CHESHAM, in two volumes, 
Svo. Brice 18s. in boards. 


BUFFON’s NATURAL HISTORY ABRIDGED, 
including the Hiftory of 





The Elements, Earthquakes, 
The Earth and its Man, 
component parts, Quadrupeds, 
Mountains, Birds, Fifhes, 
Rivers, Seas, Shell Fith, 
Winds, Lizards, 
Whirlwinds, | Serpents, 
Water-f{pouts, \Infedis, and 
Volcanoes, | Vegetables. 
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Though the Natural Hiftory of M. De Buffon is one 
of the moft beautiful productions of the prefent age, yet 
none is certainly better calculated for abridgement. If 
it Contains much ufeful fad and much animated and ele- 
gant defcription, it alfo contains much vifionary Theory 
and much fruitlefs and abfurd fpeculation. The chief 
advantages of this work are, that it gives every ufeful 
fact, every beautiful defcription contained in this Au- 
thor, and in his own words, unincumbered by falfe phi- 
lofophy or abftrufe fpeculation, 

Another obvious advantage is, that what is called the 
Natural Hiftory of M. De Buffon concludes with the 
Quadrupeds, without including either Birds, Fifhes, 
Reptiles, or Infeéts. The prefent work contains a moft 
complete fyftem of Ornithology, compiled from the 
French volumes of our author, from Willoughby, La- 
tham, Pennant, and Goldfmith, as well as a full ac- 
count of Reptiles, Fifhes and Infe&s, from the moft re- 
fpectable Naturalifts. 

The Philofophic parts are all carefully correQed 
agreeably to the lateft difcoveries, and the unfcientific 
reader will not be mis-led by receiving as new the obfo- 
lete philofophy of forty years ago. 


LETTERS to MARRIED WOMEN on NURS- 
ING, and thee MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. 
By the late Hugh Smith, M. D. The fixth edition, in 
oa Price 4s. in boards. 


THE GARDNER’s POCKET CALENDAR, on 
anew plan, alphabetically arranged: With the neceffary 
dire&tions for keeping a Garden in proper order, at a 
fmall expence, and for raifing flowers in every month in 
the year; alfo, for cultivating vegetables for the ufe of 
an army in camp or garrifon, by Richard Wefton, Efq. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS CHATTERTON, with 
criticifms on his genius‘and writings, anda concife view 
of the Controverfy concerning Kowley’s ag By 
G. Gregory, D. D. F. A. 5S. Inodtave, Price §s. in 


boards. 
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Ioftrated by a coloured Chart of the Poft Roads, 


A T@UR THROUGH ITALY, containing full di- 
reGtions for travelling in that interefting country, with 
ample catalogues of every thing that is curious in AR- 
CHITECTURE, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c. 

Some OpstRvVATIons on the NATURAL History, 
and very particular DEscripTions of the four princi- 
pal cities, ROME, FLORENCE, NAPLEs, and VENICE, 
with their environs. By Thomas Martyn, B. D. F. R.S, 
Profeflor of Botany in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
in o€tavo. Price 7s. in boards. 


A SKETCH of a TOUR in SWISSERLAND, iun- 
cluding M. De Sauffure’s account of his expedition to the 
fummit of Mont BLanc. By the Author of the Tour 
Through Italy. Witba map, Price as. 6d. . 


THE GENTLEMAN’s GUIDE in his TOUR 
through FRANCE, containing obfervations on every 
interefting or curious object; the expences of travelling; 
diftances of the towns; beft houfes of accommodation, 
&c. With a Chart of the Poft Roads. The tenth edi- 
tion, Price 3s. 6d. 


A TOUR through HOLLAND, DUTCH BRA- 
BANT, and the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 
with an accurate map of the Low Countries. By the 
late a Peckham, Efq. The fourth edition, Price 
38. Od, 

THE VIRTUOSI’s MUSEUM; a colle&tion of 
elegant views, in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES}? 
engraved from the drawings of PAuL Sansy, Elg. R.A. 
With defcriptions to each plate; of which there are 
one a and eight. In quarto, Price 5}. 13s. half 
boun 3 


EXTRACTS, elegant, infirudtive, and entertaining, 
in ProsF, felected from the BEST MODERN AUTHORS, 
and difpofed under preper heads, intended to affift in in- 
troducing young perjons to an acquaintance with u/eful 
and ornamental knowledge, in one large volume royal oc- 

tavo, 
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